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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The present work has grown out of lectures delivered to 
ray pupils. It is thus adapted to the requirements of 
students preparing for the B. A. Examination in Philosophy 
as conducted by the Calcutta University. Hence the topics 
have been arranged in it., as far as possible, according to the 
syllabus fixed for that examination. Of the text-hunks on 
Millies commonly used by students, some are too sketchy to 
ho of much use to them ; others, again, two too bulky and 
not suited to tlioir u.ijnusity. This hook tries Ln overcome 
those defects. 'It is wrilltm in ti, plain style ami covers the 
t;n tins ground included in the syllabus. But, though 'intended 
mainly for the use of students, it is not a hook of the sort 
that encourages cm, mining or snporlie.iii.liLy. It tries to give 
as comprehensive «, view of ouch topic us is pennitted by its 
limited space. 

Writing from the 'Idealistic standpoint, I am deeply 
indebted to the recent writers of the Idealistic school, whose 
works 1 have freely consulted. The treatment, however, is, 
in the main, independent. 1 may add hero that 1 have 
generally mentioned in proper places the names of the 
writers consulted or quoted, so far as l have been able to 
remember thorn. 

If the following pages at till help the beginners in 
grasping the fundamental principles of Ethics, I shall con- 
sider my labour amply rewarded. 
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OAr.OtJTTA, 
19 lb. 
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PKEFACE TO THE EIGHTH EDITION. 


In the present edition the book has boon slightly enlarged 
in bulk by the insertion of now matter. It has been sub- 
jected to a careful revision, and additions and alterations 
have been made wherever they have appeared desirable ; 
but the original plan has been strictly adhered to. 

As pointed out in the preface to the first edition, 
the standpoint adopted in this treatise is idealistic nr 
eudajmonistic. I have fully explained and examined the 
principal ethical theories and have tried to show Unit the 
doctrine of Eudtomomsm, rightly interpreted, reconciles all 
the conflicting views of morality and intsorpomtot into itself 
all that is true and essential in them. The book, so far «,s 
possible within the prescribed limits, is a complete exposition 
of the subject of Ethics. Every important topic 1ms been 
fully discussed in it, and ovory care 1ms boon taken to make 
it easy and interesting. 

My indebtedness to other writers has boon generally 
acknowledged in proper places. I may add here that the 
treatment of the subject is, in the main, independent. 

Tire fact that the work has already paused through a 
number of editions proves its usefulness and popularity ; 
and I hope that the improvements made in this edition will 
render it still more useful and popular. 

I take this opportunity to tliauk cordially those learned 
professors of Philosophy who have kindly recommended the 
book to their pupils, 

Calcutia, I 
Mat, 1927. j 
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PRE PAGE TO THE NINTH EDITION. 


hi ill 10 nrosent edition the hook has again been 
thoroughly revised, and additions and alterations have hew 
made hero and there. 


Calcutta, 
-Tune, 1929. 
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PREFACE TO THE TENTH EDITION. 


In this edition tlui hook has again been caroMIy revised, 
and many additions and alterations have been made. Ap- 
pendix A eon tains University questions of several years, and 
Appendix U is supplementary to the text. It is hoped that 
the improvements effected in this edition wilt enhance the 
usefulness and popularity of the book. 

My thanks are due to those learned professors of 'Philo- 
sophy who have kindly miommendod the treatise to their 
pupils. 


(lAfiOVTTA, 

JllbV, 1935. 


P. B„ Ctiattetui. 


PREFACE TO THE ELEVENTH EDITION. 

Tim issue of u new edition has alfordod mo an opportunity 
for thoroughly revising the treatise and making some material 
additions and alterations. The hook as a whole hag been 
considerably improved ; and I hope it will now prove more 
useful to etudonts preparing for the B. A, Examinations (Pass 
and Honours) of the Indian Universities, especially of the 
University of Calcutta. 
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PRINCIPLES 

OF 

ETHICS. 

CHAPTER L 

Definition, Province and End of Eunice. 

§ 1. Definition of Ethics. Ethics may he briefly defined 
an “the science of morality’' or as “the study of right conduct 
or duty.” "It is the science which explains the, facts of moral 
life and indicates the course in which human activities Should 
lx j directed. R is essentially an investigation into the notions 
of good and h<ul, rigid and wrong, and the connected notion 
of (My, as applied to conduct or voluntary action. 

Wo so<i, tlum, that Ethics is concerned with, the rightness 
and wrongness of mndvcl. But conduct is the exponent 
of charocirr, and is good or bad, right or wrong, only 
as revealing a chiirnctr.r. In other words, the conduct of a 
man springs out of, and expresses his character, and is good 
or bad according as his character is good or bad ( Vide Oh. 
XXI IT, § 1 ). Hence Ethics may also bo defined as f bhe 
science of moral character as expressing itself in right jjr 
wrong conduct or action’, or as ‘the science which deals with 
the goodness and badness of human character and seeks to 
determine the ideally perfect type of character which it .is 
the duty of all men to strive to realise within themselves.’ 
Indeed, the derivative meaning of Ethics is “science of 
character,”* 

Tho i'lngljHjx word ‘Ft! lies’ (corresponding to tha Greek word 
ethica , ) in derived from tlio Greek word ethos moaning character, The 
* synonymous exprt'Rfikra ‘moral science’ or ‘moral philosophy’ mentis the 
science or philosophy of the m ores, which signiiii'H in Latin, primarily, 

customs or haUt* h con ‘ar''y the hab'ta of moral a^entfl ' n rwpcct 
of mor U action i c character 
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Again, as the ideas of rigli Loess and obligation combined 
suggest the idea of an ultiuuUc end or hYjhext i.n which 
actions must bo conducive in order to bo right and obliga 
tory, and which is, therefore, the ultimate standard of moral 
judgment, Ethics is sometimes defined as an “enquiry into 
the nature of the ultimate end of human action — tin; highest 
good of man — and the means of attaining it/** ( t'hfc. Gh. 

XI & XV ). 

Ethics is also considered as "an investigation of the true, 
moral laws or rational precepts of conduct.-' A little roller.* 
tion shows that this is substantially the same as the (lolini* 
tion given in the preceding paragraph. Jf or. Urn twvooil 
moral laws are regulative principles which must be regarded 
as the means of attaining the highest end of lift*,. They are 
the paths towards the highest, good of man. ( Vide Ob. V, 
§ 5 & Oh. XI, 1 ). 

Thus it may be said that Ethics is the study which drain 
with the moral ideal or standard —4 ho supreme good or 
chief end of human activity, and with those lawn or regular’ 
five principles by conformity to which the supreme good is 
attained. 


§2. Nature of the science of Ethics. \Vb woe, then, 
that Ethics investigates the standard or ideal by tvlV.rence 
to which conduct is pronounced to bo right or evil. The 
fact that Ethics deals with an end,, ideal or standard and 
with regulative principles, serves to mark it off from 
sciences like Physics, Biology and Psychology. These 
belong to the class of positive, natural or descriptive 
sciences, while Ethics, like Logic and fl’lsthotics, bolongw 
to the class of normative or regulative sciences. There 
are two types or groups of sciences™; 1') the group of 
theoretical, positive, natural or descriptive sciences, and 


As weshaU aeeb^ on, the and of life is an ideal of chararWr 
t° be realised by tlw mdiviAi-A, and Ls attitude to it in omi of ybliga- 
hon or duty to realise it. It is to be sought within, not without 
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(2) the group of normative, appreciative or regulative 
sciences. The sciences of the, former group seek to 
discover the actual or phenomena! order — the order that 
characterises mutters of fact ; the sciences of the latter 
group seek to transcend the actual and to judge its 
value in terms of the ideal. The former deal with 
judgments oi fact or judgments of what is { factual judg- 
ments ) the latter deal with judgments of worth or value 
or judgments of what ought to be { critical judgments ). In 
short, the former may he called sciences of the actual, dealing 
with positive or natural laws ; the latter are sciences of 
the ideal and deal with regulative principles. Now, 
Ethics is the ‘'science of the ideal in conduct’. It is 
concerned with the regulative principles of conduct — prin- 
ciples that urge upon the sell' the duty of obedience to them. 
It is concerned with judgments of value or what aught to 
he. It is not concerned ho much with the question what the 
nature of conduct or voluntary notion in, as with the 
question what our actions ought tn he in order that they may 
be conducive to our highest good. Ethics, therefore, is a 
normative science. It is also called a regulative science, 
because it seeks to define the standard which should 
regulate our conduct. 

Ethics is further described as a practical science, 
J’ut the term ‘practical', as applied to the science of 
Ethics, lias been objected to by some writers. Thus, 
Prof. Mackenzie, while holding that Ethics is a normative 
science, says that if is not to ho called a practical science. 
“It must content itself,” says lie, “with understanding 
the nature of the ideal, and must not hope to formulate 
rules for its attainment. It in important to observe that 
the description of Ethics as nonnative does not involve the 
. view that it has any direct bearing on practice * It 
discusses the ideal of goodness and is not directly concerned 
w th the i yeans \ y wl ch th a deal of goodness may be 
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realised. Ethics, therefore, though a normative whence, in not 
to be regarded aw a practical science." ( Manual of Million, 
pages 9 & 10 ). 

Prof, Muirhead, again, remarks, “Ethics is sometimes 
distinguished from natural sciences on the ground that if is 
practical, while they are theoretic. On examination, how- 
ever, the distinction is found to be a superficial one." Ho 
admits that “it is true, indeed, that Ethics stands nearer to 
our every day life than do, for instance, Astronomy and 
Physiology.” “But", be continues, “this does not carry 
us far. Bor it may be easily shown that as a w.ionco Ethics 
is ]asb as theoretic as Astronomy or Physiology, while, an 
furnishing the basis for the scientific; practice, of arts, f. </„, 
of navigation or healing, those sciences arc just as practical 
as Ethics." ( The Elements of Ethics, pp. JkMdd ). 

It may, however, be said in reply that, since .Ethics is 
concerned with activity or practice and indicates the coursn 
in which human activities should ho directed,- -since it em- 
braces knowledge which is of vital importance for the proper 
regulation of life, it may he called in 11hh houho a practical 
science. As Prof. Beth very aptly remarks, “Ethic* h often 
called practical, aa opposed to then rot teal philosophy or 
metaphysics. The description xh correct if it is mount that 
, Ethics fs the philosophy oi: theory of practice." ( Ethical 
Principles, page (5), “It is im possible to separate theory from 
practice. As Aristotle insisted, the abiding interest of the 
moralist is practical as well as theoretical * * Moral insight 
is the necessary condition of mo ml life, and the philosophy 
■which deepens such insight is at once theoretical and practi- 
cal, in its interest and in its value." (Bid, pages 8 & 9). * 


^ Though Prof. Mackenzie draws a line of distinction between 
normative and practical sciences, the distinction cannot La 
as an absolute one. For, the definition of the ideal ( which in mid to 
be the business of a normative science ) inevitably leads to m attempt 
to formulate rules and devise means for its attainment { which is the 
business oi a practical science ). 1 u 
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(For a complete discussion of the views of Profs. 
Maekoimie and JTiiirhead, see Appendix B at the end of this 
hook). 

55 3. Scope or Province of Ethics, By the scope of 
Ethics we mean the range of its subject-matter, i-e,, the 
particular subjects with which it deals as a science. Now, 
Ethics as the science of morality studies the contents or 
elements of moral consciousness, viz., the idem of rightness 
and wrongness , of moral obligation and responsibility, of 
merit and demerit, and of virtue, and vice, together 'with the. 
mm linn: nts or emotions arising in ■ l he mind from these. These 
are the. special objects of Ethical study. (For a complete 
analysis of moral consciousness, ride Oh. V). Indeed, the 
various problems which Ethics seeks to solve arise in the 
process of analysing and explaining moral consciousness or 
consciousness of right and wrong. We may point out boro 
the more important Ethical problems : — 

{a) Ethics is primarily concerned with the moral 
attrihnlcs of rightness and, wrongness. It deals with moral 
judgments or the judgments of right and wrong. N ow, in 
connection with moral judgment, several important questions 
arise, viz., the questions of the object, faculty and standard 
of moral, judgment, and Ethics has to answer them. 

But the most important question with regard to moral 
judgment is that of the moral standard by which we judge 
actions and habits of action. The most fundamental and 
ultimate question in Ethics is: What arc the exact meanings 
of the terms ‘right* and 'wrong* as applied to human 
actions f What do we mean when we say that an act is right 
or wrong f In what does the rightness or wrongness of an 
action consist ? And this is equivalent to the question ; 
-What is it that enables us to characterise an act as right 
or wrong f What is the true standard, of right and wrong ? 

Th 6 agun cads to the question of the ulti bate end or 
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the highest good, to which our act ion k .should lie conducive 
in order that; they may bo right). 

[b) Again, the (jonuoimiKnoRR ol' right and wrong is 
accompanied by the consoioitHnosH of 'tmghtiu'sx, duly or 
mow? obligation When wo arts aware of what is right an 
distinguished from what, is wrong, we arc aware at tho same 
time that it is our duty to do what is right to the exclusion 
of what is wrong. We judge that what is right is ohtigutanj 
or binding upon us or that we ought to do what is right and 
avoid what is wrong —or, as it is sometime* put, wo feel that 
we are subject to Moral Law, As Kant says, there Ls no 
meaning in ‘right’ unless it involves tho ‘ought/ {Ihtiin s, 
again, in one person imply worn! rights in sumo others, 
the duties of children imply rights of parents}. Thus the. 
ideas of obligation or duty and rights come within the* scope 
of Ethics. Hence some other imporisiut ICtlhoa! (fitrations 
are : Wlrnt is it that makes certain actions obligatory or 
binding upon, us ? What is the nature of moral obligation ? 
What is the source of moral authority ? 

{a) But, again, the notions of rightness and obligatori- 
ness are related to other notions, snob as those nf merit find 
responsibility, so that these, also fall within the scope of 
Ethics. Thus we approve of the conduct, of an agent who 
does what, is right and disapprove of the conduct of one. 
who does the opposite, and we say that the agent poaHoffnos 
moral merit or demerit according as he docs what is right or 
wrong. We further say that a rational agent is rr.nj>onnif>/e. 
for his actions. 

Hence some other Ethical problems are : -What do we 
understand by merit, demerit and responsibility f How are 
the different degrees of merit and demerit to bo judged j 

U) Moreover, we judge a person as virlmnu; or vkitnis 
according as ha has a dominant tendency or inclination to* 
perform right or wrong actions. Virtue and vice, therefore, 
are other topics which require oonridertvtmn in Ethics 
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(/’) Finally, mom,) sentiments — the feelings a fining in 
the mind in connection, with murai ideas and judgments — 
ha, vo a place in Ethics, and anch questions as the nature and 
origin oi' moral sentiments and the relation of moral 
sentiments to moral judgments are discussed in it. 

We have indicated above the scope of Ethics. Its primary 
task is to define the moral ideal by reference to which moral 
facts may he explained. Its secondary task is to lay out a 
scheme of concrete duties. (What is called ‘Applied Ethics’ 
has for its task the application of moral principles to concrete 
eases for the determination of duties and improvement of 
character). 

It should bo remembered that Ethics, in its attempt to 
define the highest good of man, has indirectly to treat of 
several problems which are psychological, philosophical, 
sociological and political in nature. The psychological pro- 
blems with winch Ethics is concerned are those of tins nature 
of voluntary action, classification, of the springs of action and 
freedom of will ; the philosophical and metaphysical problems 
a VO those of the essential nature of human personality, man’s 
place in the universe, freedom of will, immortality of soul, and 
existence and nature of Clod ; the sociological problem is 
that of the relation of the individual to society : and the 
political problem is that of tlxo relation of tile individual to 
the state, These problems connect Ethics with the respective 
departments of knowledge to which they properly belong. 

d. End and utility of Ethics. We a re now in a position 
to understand the end or object aimed at by Ethics. The 
end of Ethics is to discover and define the supreme end of 
life and to indicate .the means by which it may be realised, 
and thus to teach ns the spirit in which our lives ou</ lit to 
bo lived. Thus Ethics baa both a theoretical and a practical 
♦ aim. In other words, Ethics aims at bringing the nature 
of the highest good to clear consciousness and guiding and 
he i ng ut, m Attain D to t 
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From the foregoing considerations it is clear that Ethics 
is a highly useful branch, of learning. It gives us a true 
moral insight which is the essential condition of moral life 
* , The Socratic maxim ‘knowledge is virtue’ is not altogether 

j> ■ groundless. Ethics criticises the popular moral notions and 

4 

| ■ i existing social institutions and exposes their errors, incoiKiis- 

*’ 1 tencies and defects and places on a secure foundation valid 

f ■ moral ideas and principles. It thus leads to the proper esti- 

mate of moral acts and lessens the possibilities of wrong 
* ■ ’ actions. It prepares the way for virtuous lives by enabling 
, men to know and do what is right. 


As Gizycki and Colt very aptly remark, “Ethical philo- 
sophy fixes the means of testing the goodness or perfection 
; of the moral ideas which actuallypreva.il and of the oh fab- 

i p, lished regulations of the law ; it thereby puts us into a 

; position to improve custom and law, to bring then*.* nearer to 

the ideal pattern, that is, to custom ami law as they ought Jo 
be— as they would be if they were in accord with the bigtil||L 
- . , standard of all worth. Therefore the legislator who wiah«i|| 
to improve the actual regulations of the state, may bwn 
i \ ' from Et-hics what the highest standard of good is. Also it 
^ will furnish counsel to the individual in this conduct of ins 

i t , 

'i ;7 . own life and enlighten his conscience, ho that he may judge 

fvjg ' and rule aright both his own actions, win hey and thoughts 

I- At -.."and those of his feHowmen.” 



, ’Thus the importance of Ethics in the courses of studies 

■ ' can hardly be overestimated. It is a science for all, in as much 

■ . as every one is in need of guidance and, enlightenment, but it 

- is particularly useful to ministers of religion, statesmen, 
f . jurists and teachers. As Fowler remarks, “The study of the 
• groxmda and principles of morals is not one of those branches 
; < of science which merely gratify a barren curiosity f it Ik a 
■ EYing and fruitful subject which ever has boon, and ever will - 
yx- H fraught- with the most important results to the highest 
ihtc'-r A- of mankind/' (The Principles of Morals, p. ‘22). 
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NOT HR. 

Note i, Meaning' of the term ‘science’. Is Ethics a 
science ? Th*’ term 'yoicuot*’ in the wider sense means any 
form of Hysi.rmai.ie study aiming at; i.ho attainment of knowledge 
or truth, In the narrower sense, it means merely the study of a 
particular group of natural phenomena as distinguished from the 
nomnena or coalition (soul, matter, Clod). A science in the 
narrower sense avoids metaphysical questions. But a, complete 
system of Hthics cannot wholly avoid Metaphysics, {Vide- Ch. 
II, § d, ). Hence Kl.hics is nut a science in the iwrroiM' mute ; 
hub it is a. science, if we take the term ‘science' in the wider or 
more comprehensive sense. 

We see, then, that Mfiiies may rightly he defined as the wimne 
of •nuinih'ln or as mrraf sc&'ne.e. It is no drmht true that, as a 
normative study, hit hies is closely related to 'ultimate Philosophy* 
or Metaphysics. Hence it is Honiefimes called, by preference, 
moral philosophy rattier than moral xi-uner. As i ‘rof, Mcih re- 
marks, "The hud. that it is the genius anil function of the 
normative sciences to transcend the actual, and to judge its 
value in terms of the ideal, doubtless brings those sciences 
nearer than the natural sciences to metaphysics or ultimate 
philosophy.'’ But, as we have seen above, the term sc knee ruay 
be used in a wide sense to include the philosophical star lies fts 
well an those that are culled scientific in the narrower sense, 
bithies, therefore, may be culled a science. 

prof. Hetli observes that, “u normative' sedenee is not strictly 
to ho identified with meLsi, physics for throe reasons, Hirst, it 
agrees with common sense in assuming the validity of the judg- 
ments of value, whoso system it is seeking to construct. 
Secondly, it abstracts one set of judgments of value — the logical 
or the .-esthetic or the ethical — from the rest of the judgments 
of value. Thirdly, it abstracts the judgments of value from the 
- judgments of fact. 

“Now. it is the business of motn physics to ijivosthailo the 

u t t vnl I tv of t j 1 is of al a as so aa of the 
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judgments of fact ; autl, in order to doku’mhici thin, it must 
Study these judgments in their relation both to one another ami 
to the judgmonfB of fact,'’ (HthioiL Thine, ipity,, p. 84). 

Nevertheless, Belli, is careful to [mbit out that “the HeUnutt 
of Ethics nuisti have for its complement metftphysiw of Ethics, " 
(Ibid, p. 353). 

Note 2. Scope of Ethics. As questions of duty are always 
to be decided by reference to concrete oircmusltinces, it may he. 
said that the science of Ethics, properly so called, is not con- 
cerned with the individual acts or qualities in their concrete 
variety. In other words, it may bo said that Ethics u*a ft. swtenws 
has nothing to do with details and that its task is to enquire into 
universal moral principles. Ah T?rof. Mackenzie rornarkn, ’'While 
vfQ must insist that tii is not the task of Ethics to furnish us 
with copy-hook headings for the guidance of life, we must equally 
insist that it fails task to furnish us with pritcjlioftl principles 
to bring the nature of the highest good to clow consciousness 
and to indicate the general nature of the means by which tins 
good is to bo attained. It thus tells U a. not indeed thy p*rft» 
cular rules hy which our livos are to lie guided, hut, vrtutti h of 
infinitely greater practical importance, Iho spirit in winch oui 
lives are to be lived. * "* Ethics doe* interpret fin* uh the 
meaning and importance of some move special rules. But 
assuredly neither Ethics nor anything also will foil :i man wlint 
in particular be is to do. All action that is of muesli tiununqueiujo 
hfts.refei. ence to concrete situations which could not possibly ho 
exhausted by any abstract methods of analysis. It is tbo special 
business of every human being to find out for himself wJufc 
he is to do and to do it. Ethics only instructs him where to Souk 
dor it, and helps him to sea why it is worth while to find it and 
to do it. lake all sciences, it loaves its principles in thu mid to 
be applied by the instructed good sense of mankind". (Mamin I of 
Ethics, pp. 350-351). 
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3 violation oe Ethics 'i’o Oiunsi;. Sciences. 

§ 1. Ethics and Psychology. We have seen before that 
Ethics deals with the rightness of conduct, just as Logic 
deals with the correctness of thought. In other words, Ethics 
considers the voluntary actions of rational beings with refer- 
ence to their rightness or wrongness. It seeks to ascertain 
wind form of conduct is good or right, and what form' 
of conduct is bad or wrong. lienee it presupposes an’ 
understanding of the nature of conduct or voluntary action j 
Wo cannot determine what is right or wrong in voluntary 1 
actions without first determining scientifically what a 
voluntary act w, and, therefore, wind emotion, desire and 
volition are, out of which it springs ; and the treatment 
of those comes within the province of Psychology, the 
science of mind. In fact, various questions, in which 
Ethics, as the science of morality, is interested, such as 
the questions of freedom of will, the relation of desire to 
pleasure, the classification of the springs of action, the 
influence of reason upon action, arc all essentially 
psychological. 

Thus Ethics La closely connected with Psychology. Indeed, 
moral enquiry must always he conducted on a psychological 
basis™- it requires at every step a careful examination of the 
facts of consciousness. If, for instance, we sock to solve the 
problem whether moral judgment is passed upon the motive 
or the consequences of an action, or to determine the signi- 
ficance of duty, the nature of the moral standard, the charac- 
ter of conscience &o, } in every case a careful psychological 
study of the facts of consciousness is absolutely necessary. 

As Dr. Sidgwick observes, “Almost all ethical schools 
would agree that the main ob'ect of tbe'r invest ’gat'on must 
beloi g to the pej c i cal side of human ife whether 1 they 
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hold that miur’ti ultimate end is loin; humd in pnyrliinl 
existence regarded an merely mitiunt and idertii 

fying it with some speck's of douirnbli* feeling or plcit.iUiv, 01 
the genus or sum of such foe lings ; or whether (13) they rnthei 
maintain that the well-being of the mind must lie solely 
or chiefly in the quality of its activity "-its virtue, And win n 
we attempt to work out either view into a dear mid com 
plete system, we are led inevitably to further psychological 
study, either (1) in order to examine different kinds and 
degrees of pleasure and pain or ( l 2) to determine the nature 
and mutual relations of the different virtues or grind ((UaliUra 
of character and their oppositea, i> i Thus in various wiiyw 
ethical questions load inovil.ii.hly to psychological dimuiakms ; 
in fact, we may say that all important; etlitoul notiimw me 
also psychological ; except perhaps 1.1m fundamental unf.i 
theses of ‘good' and ‘bad’, ‘right'’ mid ‘wrong’ with which 
Psychology, as it treats of wlial. U and imt of what ought to 
be, is not directly concerned." (Outlines of the History ol 
Billies, pp. 4-6}, 

"What, then, is the distinction between the two kciojicohp 
In the first place, Psychology is wider than bitliiccJffr ihy cim 

lQ gy 3 j. u ^l e 3 a11 Utc three classes of nn.nt.nl pimnuniciui , 

1 intellectual, emotional a nd volitional , while Ethics is prnntL. 

cally confined, to the d epartment oi! will ca* volition. KecomUs, 
^ Psychology is a ‘science of the actual', while taffies in a 
‘science of the ideal ' ; Psychology deals with positive law s 
governing mental phenomena ; Ethics deals with regulative 
principles of conduct ; Psychology aims at determining what 
the mature of conduct or voluntary action D, Ethics aims at 
determining what our conduct should be, As Dr. Btout 
remarks, Ethics inquires how we ought to will, not how 
•we actually do will.,. Psychology deals with the process of 
volition as it actually occurs, without reference to its 
• rightness or wrongness." ( Manual of Psycl o'ogy p G ) 

thwret ca sc epee 
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Thus Et.hiosdiffyffitx>nflidcrftbly from Psychology. While 
Psychology, ay a, positive science, studies nil the facts of 
conscious life for the sake of theoretical knowledge merely, 
Pthics, as a normative and regulative science, seeks to ex- 
. pluin the facte of moral life by reference to an ideal or standard 
and also to teach us how we ought to live. Moral facts are, 
no doubt, viC'iit&l facts or phenomena, and as such they cent’, 
within tli g province of Psychology ; but Psychology studies 
them x/t/ij)?!/ ((n uwithrf phc/tuinciM , <unl -not <cn nuwtd fact #- — - 
thin, is to f-my, it studies them without any reference to their 
mesial significance. .lathies, again, ‘'in elucidating the facts 
ol our moral life, takes into account other uonneefod 
numta! processes ; hut tho.no arc considered only by 
reference to their moral hearing and not merely as psychical 
phenomena.'’ (Prof. A. (I iUftra. .KiommiU uf murals, 
p. lU). 

_ S 2 ‘ Allies and Sociology, p.y Sociology is meant Llm 
acieiuic. o( toeiety—the science which treats of f.ho eonsti- 
fuliou nod development of oooia.S groups. .1 1 is thy study 
“which investigates um[ duHcriheH the. liahitH, mannot-H, 
CUKioniK and in nl.iti if.u >ns of human society in all its stages 
of development,, front flic savage statu to the oivilwe.d, trying 
<it l, ho siuno fame to discover huvv they have: originated 
and developed from fbrtn to form and stage to stage, until 
they hava grown into tint different fovinn which \vo now find 


it ingv 1,C goinUl uuL ill Uiiaaomuctt.il that, m.yclwiofw as a 
Hi (SCO' tic-id cnumt-y, nicer. nsa to tfm,c normative awl ja-iuiticuJ olWioots 
ccMTcpovnibor to the 11ms, Fm, ««.,.« of muid - ( j ) VnyM of f.-olir,- 
iavos re,. |.„ ti, ( . nonnaUvo urwmw of .PAtheUoH '»UM> is cmnornwl with 
. the Htimdiml ofl.cmity - Up . n.-ev!mjo,,,v lt f w thinking kwb 

ill. to bo;,;k n Inch j:, coiic.., •uo.l with i,l„. Ktaml.u-il of imth ; l.iii) p^h,,. 
iogy of volition, t.i KUmi-i or Moral Mchimsn which is conamur) with tho 
sitr*'ilu”d j -f —tH * vr -■ 
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in the world /' (First Vrineiples of Mml ttcunum by Prof, 
H. Stephen). 

Ethics is closely related to Homology. Tim study of non 
duct leads us necessarily to the study of social iifo. U is not 
possible to understand the moral constitution of man with- 
out considering his relation to society. Man is ossontiallv 
a social being. His conduct has always a direct or indirot t 
reference to the social order to which he belongs, lln 
individual well-being is hound up with the well being of 
society, Indeed, an individual apart from society is a mme 
abstraction. As I)r. Sidgwiek remarks, “Wo only know the 
individual as a member of some society ; what wo call Ms 
virtues are chiefly exhibited in his dealings with bin follows, 
and Ilia most prominent pleasures are derived iVum nitm- 
course with them ; thus it is a paradox to maintain that 
man’s highest good is independent of his soeinl relations, or 
of the constitution and condition of the community of 
which he forma a part” (Article on Ethics in the 'Mneydo- 
pcedia Britannica, Slfch edition). In short, the moral and 
social aspects of human nature being inseparable, moral and 
social problems are implicated in one smother. 

Thus tbs relation of Ethics to Sociology is a very inti' 
mate one ; and this relation follows from the essentially 
social nature of man and the consequent; kinship of indivi 
dual good with social good. Ah wo shall see later on, the 
relation in which individuals stand to society is an on/unii 
one, so that individual progress and social progress arc 
correlative and the highest good for the individual is a 
common or social good ( Vide Ch. XX). 

. It should be borne in mind that the science of Ethics 
starts from the data supplied by Sociology. The history of 
the social customs, laws and institutions furnishes important ' 
materials fox ethical speculation. Indeed, “Sociology, as a 
science of the actual, becomes significant by reference to 
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Ethics which, supplies the ideal/’ for the task of the former 
is simply to record the gradual social changes, while the 
latter interprets these changes by reference to the moral 
ideal or the highest good. “It is of the highest importance 
that the nature of this end, ideal or good should be deter- 
mined before we can interpret the social process as one of 
development or progress, just as it is necessary to know the 
goal of a traveller's journey before we can say whether he is 
advancing or receding along his road". 

What, then, are the points of difference between Ethics 
and Sociology ? 

(i) In, the first place, Sociology is an objective mental 
science), studying objective mental products- customs, laws 
and institutions. Ethics is rather a subjective mental science, 
as it deals directly with the subjective processes of mind — 
its desires, dispositions and volitions, and pronounces moral 
judgment upon them. 

(ii) Sociology studies men collectively as constituting 
social groups, and the collective products of minds. Ethics is 
concerned rather with ‘the workings of the individual 

(iii) Sociology is a positive or descriptive science, while 
Ethics is a normative ono, for, as said above, the former 
gives an account of the constitution and development of 
society — it describes the changes which the customs, laws 
and institutions of society have undergone in the process 
of time ; but the latter, as the science of the moral ideal, 
interprets these social changes by reference to the moral 
ideal. 

<iv) Hence Sociology is a purely theoretical enquiry— it 
is of speculative interest merely ; Ethics has a practical 
value, because it enables us to determine what the disposi- 
tions and actions (and thereby the products also) of mind 
should he — it puts us into a position to improve custom and 
law and to bring them nearer to tho ideal pattern. 
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§ 3, Ethics and Politics. By Politics in meant tim 
science of government — the ycionen which Lrt'n.irt of its 
struct arc and functions. It in a normative. ami practicii! 
enquiry, dealing with the question ‘’how the artiona of the 
community should he deliberately regulated hv laws ami 
■institutions, for the end of safety ami materia! prosperity.'’ 
In other words, it aims at controlling' human activity for 
human welfare. 

It is easy to see now that Ethics and Polities agree in 
certain respects. They are both normative., regulative anti 
practical sciences. They both deal with Imnmn onudmd and 
they both rise out of Sociology, 

But if Politics and K thins agree thus far, they abio iiijU r 
in many points. The main, points of difference. u,rn noticed 
below 

(i) In the first place. Polities is ml, her object ire, inasmuch 
as it primarily tab os into account onfimn i acta and ih< ir 
Ckmaegiivnceti in their hearing an public tfnmi. Kthios in essen- 
tially a mhjcciu'c seieneo, ns it goes much deeper and 
pronounces moral judgment upon Live intentions whietr 
give rise to voluntary actions. 

This point is very well oKplaiticd and illustrated by Prof, 
Muirhead in the following words :~‘T\ilil ie-al jaw (.alien 
account of such visible effects an theft of property, neglect 
of wife and children h e. Oji the other hand, the invisible 
things of the mind are recognised by most, civilised govern 
merits as outside of their sphere. Morality regulated the, 
inward motive and disposition as well as the outward effect 
“~t-he conduct nf the understanding and tho imagination as 
well as conduct towards property and children. It mvyr- not 
only thou shall not steal , 1 Thou shall nut kill/ hut ‘think 
no evil/ Tfiee vain and foolish imaginations'/' (Thu Ele- 
ments of Ethics, p. 38). 

(li) Politics chiefly deals with tho collective actioan of 
men the Vnt or the n'tod acts f tho u b ts f» 
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community, and with the actions of individuals only in so far 
as they affect collective welfare. Ethics i-.hletty deals with, 
the voluntary acts ol f individuals and the desires and inten- 
tions within their minds, out of which the acts arise. 

(in) Again, it is generally pointed out that Politics and 
Ethics differ with regard to their standards. The standard of 
Politics is one of expediency , while the standard of Ethics 
is one of moral rightness. Politics seeks to determine what 
forms of action are useful , advantageous or beneficial to the 
community, i.e., conducive to general prosperity and welfare. 
Ethics seeks to determine what is ■morally right . Now, 
what is expedient is not necossarily right. A line of action 
may be advantageous to a community, and yet it may be 
morally wrong. In other words, it may he good from the 
political point of view, though morally had.* Thus the 
standards of the two sciences are different. 

(iv) Ethics is of higher authority than Politics. Ethics 
claims to ait in judgment upon political law. It is now 
generally admitted that Ethics is the highest science regulat- 
ing all other sciences which seek to influence and guide 
human conduct, and that, therefore, tlm regulative science 
of Politics is, or should he, subject to Ethics. Modem 
civilised states always claim that their political laws 
and measures are based on moral principles ( whether 
they arc really so based or not ), and thus tacitly 
acknowledge the superiority of the moral standard over 
the political. 

(v) Lastly, there is this important difference. Their 
laws are carried out and ends realised in altogether 
different ways. Political laws arc externally imposed — that 
Is to say, imposed by the state upon the people for general 

* The ten doocy of modern Polities is to regard expediency os 
pabjsat to moral law and to enforce those lines o£ action that axe ben4- 
fiviai to the nta-t« and at the eaine tune wi orulty right 
8 
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'welfare awl enforced by ponaUieri. But moral lawn an 
such must bo self-imposed— that is to say, must ho imposed 
by the rational individual upon himniilf and freely find 
intelligently obeyed by him For their own sake, and not 
from any fear of punishment or constraint, if he is 
to attain virtue. If political laws derive their binding 
force from a duly appointed system of punishments, moral 
laws are impaired by any association with these. Moral 
conduct consists in freely doing what is right from fcho 
conviction that it is right. If, for instance, a person refrains 
from committing a crime simply because ho knows very 
well that, by committing it, he will most probably be 
punished, bis conduct does not show any moral U'Wellonce 
of his nature. As Prof. M.uirhead says, “The man who 
abstains merely because owing to the state of the law ho 
cannot get liquor is obviously not moral, A fttfltittgmslmfl 
churchman iB said to have remarked bo the Into Professor 
Thorold Rogers ‘we must have compulsory religion, because 
Otherwise we shall have none at ah', to which the I’riftjbtwr 
.replied he didn’t see tbo difference. The same might he ajft& 
of compulsory morality ; it is equivalent to no morality at 
all," (The Elements of Ethics, pp. 38*3!).) 

But though there is so much difference between the two 
sciences, we must bear in mind that they are closely related, 
..Man is endowed with moral attributes, and is also, as Aris- 
totle observes, ‘a political animal.' Even in the simplest 
communities he participates in a common life which is 
subject to laws enforced by authority. Consequently, as a 
' moral being, “he cannot be indifferent to the drift or 
tendency of the political laws to which he is subject/' In 
fact, Morality and Law, Ethics and Politics, arc inter- 
connected. The moral notions of men affect their political 
ideals and laws - and these, in their turn, affect their 
. morality. Political laws, if may be said, reflect and modify 

A-,; morality, Thus there is mutual influence between the two 

B" 1 ' 
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sciences, though, the influence flown more palpably from 
Ethics to Poiitics than from Politics to Ethics ; for political 
legislation only indirecily influences the morality of 
T people. 


§ 4. delation of Ethics to Philosophy and Metaphysics. 

By Philosophy is meant ‘ the attempt at a universal ex pla- 
nation of things! IWeberV It is £ the effort to arrive at a clear 
and consistent conception of the plan and system of the 
world as a whole, and man’s relation to it — his origin, func- 
tion and destiny as a factor of it.’ It thus involves meta- 
physics which means the study of the nature and relation of 
tho realities underlying phenomena or experience.— soul, 
matter and the Absolute Reality by which they are evolved 
and sustained (unless we take ‘philosophy’ in the empirical 
or positivistic sense as the study of tho entire group 
of phenomena merely, excluding all questions about 
realities). 

Ethics j 9 closely related to Philosophy and Metaphysics. 
An adequate s oluti on of morq l problems depends irifciraa.tg.ly I 
on pb.ilo_so ph ica.Eand metaphysical investigations. Thus, _ the 1 
ethical problems of the duty of man and his highest good 
cannot be, finally settled apart from the metaphysical and 
philosophical problem of the essential nature of human 
personality and its place in the world-system. Ethics is con- 
strained to ascertain the real constitution and ultimate sig- 
nificance of the universe, as affecting our destiny and deter- 
mining our duties. In other words, an adequate ethical 
investigation presupposes an' understanding of the world- 
system as a whole and man’s relation to it — the relation of 
man to Nature and to the Absolute Reality or God. We see, 
then, that Ethics depends on Metaphysics and Philosophy. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that all sciences 
lead ultimately to Metaphysics and Philosophy Thus, 
Physics oodp to (vn enquiry regarding the qatgre ftnfl ongxq 
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of matter ; Biology,, to an, enquiry into the origin of life and 
the relation of life to matter and mind ; Mathematics, to nn 
enquiry into the real characters of space and time • Psycho 
logy, to an enquiry into the nature of the soul, of which lilt 
conscious states are the expressions, and the relation of the 
soul to the other two realities — matter and the Absolute 
Reality. In the words of Prof. Henry Stephen, '‘Sciences 
rest upon such, metaphysical ideas as substance, causation, 
energy and force, matter and soul, space and time, and the 
like ; so that it is impossible for one to think clearly in any 
of these sciences, without being constantly drawn back into 
the sphere of philosophy and metaphysics, and compelled tr> 
seek some 'working hypothesis' at least, as to the system 
and meaning of the world.” (Hirst Principles of Moral 
Science), But if all sciences arc related to Metaphysics, the 
relation of the normative sciences to it is still more intimate. 
These sciences, dealing with ideals and principles whhh. 
have authority over human life and which require us to 
think, act and feel in certain ways rather than iu other ways, 
are bound to he necessarily reflective and metaphysical m 
character. How, for instance, can we determine whether out 
moral ideal is a creation of our own mind or is justified by 
the real order of things ? How can we explain the authority 
of the moral principles ? Evidently by metaphysical and phi- 
losophical speculation. Indeed, as Prof. Mifcra remarks, "if 
the laws of Logic, Ethics and /Esthetics be not countenanced 
by the real constitution of the universe, then these sciences 
are to be regarded as altogether fictitious, if not, mischiev- 
ous/” (Elements of Morals, p. 65). 

When we look at the history of ethical thought, wo find 
that the metaphysical views of philosophers regarding the 
world at large and man's relation to it have always affected 
their ethical views. Thus we And that the philosophical 
theories known as Materialism, Naturalism and Agnosticism 
have generally led to the ethical theory known as He 'ionium 
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Tlieiatic Idealism, again, lias led to Perfectionism, As 
D’Arcy says, “l 1 lie opinion which we entertain as to man’s 
life as a whole and its relation to the universe at large must 
lnflnonoo our practice of the art of life (i. e. } our conduct ) 
and consequently the view which we take of the science of 
conduct,” (A Short Study of Ethics, p. 27). Here is a fact 
which distinguishes Ethics from the natural sciences. 
Though, as we have said above, all sciences are connected 
with Metaphysics, still the natural sciences are, in a sense, 
independent of it. Thus, Physics will remain materially 
unaffected whether a materialistic or an idealistic, theory of 
the world is accepted ; Biology will not be seriously influenced 
whether wo believe ‘biogenesis-’ or ‘^biogenesis’ to be the 
tiuo theory oE tho origin of life ; Mathematics will rcsinam 
unaffected whether wo believe that our knowledge of space is 
co posteriori, i, d., given from without, or a. yjrferf, i. e, 
supplied by mind from within. But, as Prof. M airhead says, 


“ in one could say that mp: ethical a n alysis of c on scien e e 
\ yj 11 remain unaffected whether we believe with the Epi- 
c nnuins that 

nr hold with the Stoics that it is the reflection of divine 


intelligence.” (Elements of Ethics) . 


We conclude, then, that Ethics is very closely related 
to Metaphysics. In fact, “without philosophical and meta- 
physical investigations. Ethics is at most a poetry and a 
dream.” A moral theory can satisfy the mind only when it 
is shown to be consistent with, or to follow from, a reason- 
able theory of the world and man's relation to it. 


We may indicate here the more important metaphysical 
problems whose solutions affect- Ethics : 

(i) The problem of the essential nature of human self— 
whether it is an aggregate of conscious states produced by 
the working of the complex machine called the organism 
(like Eaahea of light e m ted by the cQntmpQus frfetign of 
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solid bodies), or is a substantial reality with an end and func- 
tion of its own, sharing in the nature of the Absolute .Power 
that evolves and sustains the world, (ii) This, again, in- 
volves the question of freedom of will : are the rational 
activities or volitions of the self determined by itself 
according to its conception of its own highest good, or aie 
they really determined from without by antecedent circum- 
stances ? (iii) The question of future life or immortality of 
soul, (iv) The question of the existence and attributes of 
God — the question whether there is an Infinite and Absolute 
person who is the author and governor of the world and 
who holds moral relations with mankind. The Holut toils 
which we give of the above problems must affect human 
conduct and therefore the science of conduct. 

Though Ethics is closely related to Philosophy and Modi 
physics, yet they differ in several points. Thus they differ 

(i) As to their aims. Philosophy and Metaphysics 
have a speculative or theoretical aim, while Ethics has both 
a theoretical and a practical aim. 

(ii) As to their scope. Ethics deals with the highest 
human good, Philosophy (involving Metaphysics) deals with 
the cosmos as a whole and with the cosmic good towards 
which the processes of the cosmos are tending. 

§ 5. Ethics and Theology. By Theology is meant the 
science or philosophy of religion. Hence, to understand the 
relation of Ethics to Theology, we have to discuss the rela- 
tion of mqrality to religion. Religion may be defined as 
"man’s belief in a being or beings mightier than himself and 
inaccessible to his senses, but not indifferent to his senti- 
ments and actions, with the feelings and practices which 
flow from such belief” (Dr. Flint) ; and the highest form of 
religion ia one which involves belief in on.© Infinite and 
Absolute personal God— almighty, all-wise and all-holy— 
Who evolves and rules the world <?f things and iq nds 
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What, then, is tho relation of religion and morality ¥ 
The following are the possible views : — 

I. It may be supposed that religion is the source of 
morality. Thus, according to some thinkers (c. g,, Descartes, 
Docke and Paley ), it is religion that makes morality 
— it is our knowledge of Divine nature and will and the 
feelings of fear and hope excited in our minds by such 
knowledge that lie at its basis. God has given us certain 
laws or rules of action and has enforced them by threats of 
punishments and promises of rewards ; and these laws aie 
the moral laws. Acts are right or wrong simply because 
they are commanded or forbidden by Him. His arbitrary 
will communicated to man ‘either by the light of nature oi 
the voice of revelation’ is the ultimate standard of right and 
wrong. 

The consequence of such a theory is that, without a 
knowledge of the will and command of God, man would 
never come to think of moral distinctions. In other woids, 
without a prior Theology, Ethics would be impossible. 
Thus Ethics rises out of, and is entirely dependent on, 
Theology. 

But this theory may be objected to on the following 
grounds 

(i) It deprives God ol’ moral character and supposes 
that moral distinctions are dependent on His arbitrary will 
and are therefore reversible by Him. But the truth is that 
God is the perfect being, and righteousness is an element 
of His nature. What ia right or good is in harmony with 
His nature ; what is wrong or bad is repugnant to it. Thus 
the distinction of right and wrong ultimately rests on Divine 
nature and is therefore necessary and immutable. He can- 
not turn the right into the wrong and the wrong into the 
right ( as this theory supposes ), for He cannot act against 
His own nature. His will is not arbitrary, but rational- and 
neee out of H e [ erfect nature Acts are not right or wrong 
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simply because God arbitrarily commands or forbids them ; 
on the contrary, God commands or forbids them, hexmtsv 
they are right or wrong. 

<ii> According to this view, men obey the divine laws, 
simply because they believe that God is almighty and will 
■ reward or punish them (whether in this or in a future life) 
■according as they obey or disobey the laws. But, as we have, 
seen above when discussing the relation of Ethics to Poli- 
tics, acts done from fear of punishment or in the hope of 
reward’ can never have moral merit. Indeed, this theory 
substitutes self-interest for morality, prudence for virtue, 

II. Some thinkers (c. (/., Kant and Marti nenu) suppose 
that morality is the source of religion. 

(a) The view of Kant and the 'ltationn, listin’ theologi- 
ans who followed him may be summarised thus : -Otir 
conscience gives us the irresistible conviction that virtue 
will ultimately lead to happiness and vice to pain. Hub we 
find that the relation between virtue and happiness, ami 
that between vice and pain, are not analytical Iluyjiiness 
is not contained in virtue and does not rise, out of it us its 
natural and necessary consequent. Experience seems to 
show that virtue does not of itself produce I nippiness and 
vice does not of itself produce pain. Hence wo are com- 
pelled to think that the relation between virtue and happi- 
ness and that between vice and pain are synthetical Tlua 
belief is forced upon our minds that there must be some 
personal and moral power behind tho world that will ulti- 
mately combine virtue and happiness, vice and pain. 

Thus morality leads on to the belief in a Moral .Pro- 
vidence or God who will ultimately reward the virtuous 
and punish the vicious ; ana this belief is the basis of 
religion.* (For further explanation, see Appendix B). 


Ihe highest good of man consists of two parts. the tfi-oatest jiusnibJt- 
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(J>) The view of Martineau and his followers may be 
summarised thus : — 

(i) Our conscience or moral faculty gives us an intuition 
of right and wrong and of the obligatoriness of right conduct. 
In other words, it enables us to perceive intuitively that such 
and such actions are right, and that, therefore, we are under 
an obligation to do them or that it is our duty to do them. 
But this consciousness or conviction of obligation or duty 
carries with it the idea and certainty of some personal 
being to whom obligation or duty is ultimately due, and 
to whom we arc responsible for its fulfilment, and who will 
reward or punish us according as wo perform out: duty 
or not. 

Now, this personal authority, to whom obligation is ulti- 
mately due, cannot bo our followmon (government or 
society), because only an insignificant part of our moral life 
comes within the cognizance of our followmon. The greater 
part of if is unknown to them, or is such that they can 
neither reward nor punish us for it. In fact, in our hearts 
we are always appealing to a power higher than our fellow- 
men — wo have tile irresistible conviction that we arc 
ultimately responsible to such a higher power alone. 

Thus the conviction is forced upon our minds that the 
ultimate source of moral authority is an omniscient and omni- 
present personal being to whom obligation is ultimately due 


morality and happiness. The .former only is within his power, and while, 
by persevering virtue, he makes this his personal character, ho is often 
compelled to sacrifice happiness. But since the desire of happiness is 
neither irrational nor unnatural, he justly concludes either that there is a 
Supremo being who will so guide the course of things as to render hie 
holiness and happiness equal, or that the dictates of his conscience arc 
unjust and irrational. But the hitfcor supposition is morally impossible, 
find ho is compelled, therefore, to receive the former as true.” (.Quoted 
_ by Dr. Flint in his Theism.) 
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and to whom we are responsible even for our most fioei’c.fc 
thoughts and actions — 

“To whom ever lie bare 

The abysmal deeps of personality.’' 

We see, then, that our moral faculty, in giving us a 
consciousness of obligation and responsibility, neeoHHiM'ily 
presses upon ns the idea of and belief in God. 

(ii) Further, our conscience or moral faculty supplies us 
not merely with moral distinctions (he,, differences between 
right and wrong actions), but it also provides us with an ideal 
of perfect moral excellence — a standard of moral perfection-' 
which is to be hold before our mind’s eye, and towards which 
we are to approximate more and more closely. 

Now, this ideal of excellence is not an unrealised ideal — 
not an abstract conception merely; it must bo one realised in 
a concrete person, If the ideal were regarded as no more, 
than a mere abstract idea, it would have little or no effect on 
our character, “It would be to our minds only a vague idea 
instead of the spring of hopeful aspiration which it really is, 
if we did not think of it as already realised in a concrete, 
person.” Thus our conscience, in giving us the idea, of a per- 
fect being, gives us at the same time a belief in the concrete 
reality of such a being. 

We see, then, that, according to Mhrtinoau, morality 
presses upon ns the belief in God as the source of moral 
authority and as the ideally perfect being. 

III. It may be supposed that historically religion 
precedes morality in order of development and that neither 
rises out of the other, but that each springs from a distinct 
source in the human mind. Religion arises out of a Tooling 
of dependence’ on a power or powers higher than man for 
self-preservation and well-being ■ and in its primitive form it 
appears to have no connection with morality, but means only 
a bel’ef "u the exietonco and power of a god or gods and an 
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aspiration and attempt to gain bi,s or thoir favour and licit) m 
the struggle for existence. Morality, again, arises out oi the 
idea of and aspiration towards perfection of self — which 
spring's up in human mind at a higher stage of its develop- 
ment. But though religion and morality thus arise independ- 
ently of each other in human mind, it is found that intellec 
tual and moral developments lead to a final synthesis of the 
two, and religion comes to involve a conception of one God 
who is at once great and good, almighty and all holy. 

Which of the above views is the true one f The first of 
Iho above throe views is untenable for reasons given above 
Wo have to find out the elements of truth in the second and 
third views. Now, if cannot bo denied that religions holiol 
is universal and is found in some form or other even 
amongst the lowest and most primitive races of mankind 
wlvo seem to have little or uo moral conception ; and that 
the lower or more primitive forms of religion seem to have 
no moral ideal and no connection with morality, lienee 
religion in the primitive form may hu said to prceo.de 
morality in order of development, and they have probably 
distinct sources in the mind. It must be admitted, however, 
that when, morality co-exists with religion, it influences 
loligion. The form of religious belief is normally determined 
by the degree of moral development. With the development 
of moral consciousness, religion becomes transformed, 
purified and ennobled. Indeed, religion in a higher form- 
one which satisfies the cravings of the human inind—is 
usually conditioned by morality. Such a religion involves the 
conception of one God who is at once the supremely power- 
ful and the supremely good — who is not only the arrthor and 
sustainer of the universe, but is also the righteous governor 
of all beings and the ideal personality. And this appears to 
be the true view of Martineau himself, for he writes in one 
place : “Ethics must bo treated before Koligion ; not that 
they are an absol te cond t o i of its beg nn eg not that 
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they always involve it an their end ; hut that they implicitly 
contain the resources whence Kdigion, in the higher form 
which alone we can practically care to test, derives its avail- 
ing characteristics, its difficulties and its glories."’ (Study 
of Religion, Vol. I, p. 19). 

We conclude, then, that morality and religion are closely 
connected. Morality culminates in religion ; and religion 
finds its practical expression in morality. Moral conscious- 
ness, when fully developed, loads to the idea of and belief in 
God as the righteous governor of the world and the personal 
type of moral excellence, and to an aspiration to be at one 
with Him in nature and will — which constitute the miotice 
of true religion ; and such a religion, present in a truly 
pious mind, is expressed in the conscientiouK discharge of 
the duties of life. 

Thus morality and religion arc related to each other ; 
and the corresponding sciences of Ethics and Theology arc 
inter-related. Ethics, when attempting to explain the 
grounds of moral consciousness, rises into Theology 5 and 
Theology, in giving us the grounds of our belief in the exist- 
ence and attributes of God, falls back on Ethics, “An 
examination of the theoretical grounds of Morals brings us 
to Theology ; while an enquiry into the conditions of theo- 
logical belief leads U 3 to Ethics/" 
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NOTES. 

lifoto 1. Ethics and I’sychology. 

'Wo have said before, when explaining the close ootmection 
between Ethics and Psychology, that ethical investigation involves 
a careful psychological exam i nation of the facts of consciousness. 
But this does not imply that the psychological method alone 
is adequate for the solution of ethical problems. Ethical 
investigation presupposes a combination of the psychological and 
metaphysical methods ( Vide Ch. III). 

Note 2. Ethics and Sociology. 

Ethics is viewed as but a branch or section of Sociology by 
sir school of philosophers known as Evolutionists II. Spencer 
and be si ie Stephen). They try to explain the present mental and 
moral constitution of man by tracing it to ancestral experience. 
Moral ideas and principles are regarded as the products of social 
and biological evolution, and Ethics, as a brunch of Sociology and 
ultimately of Biology. But those philosophers overlook the pecu- 
liar scope of Ethics. They forget that “whatever may bo Iho 
origin of .moral ideas, Ethics is not. directly an enquiry into their 
orit jin, but into their authority." i|! ( Vide Oh, II, 9 2 & 3 8). 

Note 3. Ethics and I’olities. 

The relation of Ethics to Politics has boon understood in 
difl'omit ways by different thinkers, (re) The view of Maccbinvolli 
and his followers. We havo said above that Bnlitius should be 
subject to Ethics. But Macchiavcdli and bis followers arc of opi- 
nion that Politics has no connection whatsoever with Ethics. A 
sovereign is not hound to obey moral principles, Ealsohood, 
fraud, treachery are nil justifiable from the political point of 
view, if they are necessary for the maintenance of the state ; 
for Iho political maxim always is : “Iho umi justifies the means,” 

But. this is going too far. A state should he guided not 
merely hy the principle of expediency, hut also liy the principle 
of justice. The strongest of all forces in tho world is moral force. 

* A statu that wants to live a, mi thrive must act according |,n moral 
principle:-:, ill all its ilea line,; | 1( ,j r j, ^[(,1, j|,n own people .Vs well as 

lr i M b Jo tuft liuitiij 
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with other states. The Biblical truth “Bightomisuoss oxaltuMi 
a nation” should never be forgotten. 

( b ) Others, again, go to tho opposite extreme and IdikI to 
identify the two sciences. Thus 

(i) Tho utilitarian school, and especially otic branch of that 
school, vis., the egoistic, regards political authority an tho source 
of moral authority, and Ethics as but a branch of Politics, “Moral- 
ity is made to consist in the conformity of individuals to political 
laws for the good of society indeed, but from fear of punishment 
to themselves, so that thoir real motive is their own interest.” 
(Wee Ch, X, Criticism of tho Legal Standard). Wu may name 
Hobbes and Bain as two typical thinkers who try to deduce 
Ethics from Volities. 

(ii) Others, again, look upon Politics as but a branch of 
Ethics (e.r/., Plato and Aristotle in ancient times mid SpinoKn, and 
Hegel in modem times), Aristotle, for instance, regards "Politics 
not as a science separate from. Ethics, but as the enuipIMiiun 
and almost verification of it in a true philosophy or humanity" 
(Wallace’s Aristotle, p. 1X4). It should be remembered, however, 
that these philosophers, in identifying Ethics mat Polities, 
overlook the distinctive ehiiruotodsticH of the two sciences. 

Note 4. Ethics and Metaphysics, 

Is Metaphysics possible ? Wo have assumed above the possi- 
bility of Metaphysics, and maintained that Ethics is closely 
related to Metaphysics, as any attempt to explain adequately the 
facts of moral life leads ultimately to metaphysical irn'OKtigatkui. 
There are, however, certain thinkers known as Sceptics, 
Positivists, Agnostics, who deny tho possibility of motnphynieal 
knowledge in the sense of Ontology (knowledge of realities) and 
maintain that positive knowledge is possible only within the sphere 
of phenomena or experience, unci consequently all attempts to un- 
derstand the nature of soul, matter and God should bo aban- 
doned. Consistently with this agnostic position, thinkers like If, - 
Spencer and Leslie Stephen declare that Ethics lias no connec- 
tion whatever with Metaphysics. It is nut possible to ft i Vis n. 
complete ent c sm of Agnost cisai as a theory of knowledge 
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an elementary ethical. treatise like the present one. We may, 
howovor, make the following remarks on the Agnostic view : 

Tlio philosophers of .the Positivistic or Agnostic Hcliool draw 
a sharp line of distinction between phenomena or appearances 
and non men a or realities, assuming that the former only can he 
known, but not the latter. But a little reflection shows that 
phenomena aro meaningless apart from nouniena or realities. 
Phenomena and that which underlies and makes the phenomena 
aro only two aspects of tlio same thing. The reality is in the. 
mani filiation, nr appearctiuse, not out side of it, and in knowing the 
one, wo know the other. As ])r. Marti noun says, ‘‘Noumona ami 
phenomena are inseparable companions on tlio field of intelli- 
gence, and must live or die together like the two cotyledons of 
one seed.” (Study of. Boligion, Vol 1, p. fill), 

Some; Agnostics admit the existence of Lite realities, but say 
that they are unknown and unknowable. But aro they consis- 
tent hero ? Bo they not assume some knowledge of the realities 
which they declare to be unknowable V Ts Kant, for instance, 
consistent whim lie says that tlio noumenal world or the world 
of realities is the cause of the phenomenal impressions furnished 
to the mind ? Spencer, again, says that we know that the Abso- 
lute power is, but we do not know what it is. But is it not 
impossible to know Unit an object is, and yet to know nothing 
that it has ? Boos not absolute Agosticism break down hero V To 
interpose a barrier between thought and reality is to make all 
knowledge impossible, oven the knowledge that there is a reality. 
m In fact, it; may he said that, constituted as it is, human mind 
must think metaphysically. Tt is impossible to avoid Metaphysics 
altogether. “The rejection of metaphysical enquiry seems to bo 
Fil ways accompanied by sorno misunderstanding of its meaning 
and method. It is, after all, only the effort to think correctly about 
matters regarding which no one can help thinking in some way 
or other. And the metaphysical question of the meaning and 
truth of experience* is so involved in experience itself and in the 
nature of reason, that the attempt to exclude it always dofo&tft-;, 
itself ; so that the metaphysical craving, tj^pitgh 
tirao, always forces itsolf hack more imperiously tUa«‘feef®W' 
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§ 1. By the expression ‘method of Ethics’ we menu the 
regular moans employed or way followed by Ethics as the 
science of morality for the solution of moral problems. \\ e 
should first consider the methods actually employed by the 
leading schools of ethical thinkers and then try to indicate 
the true method of ethical investigation. 

(/(,! Many ethical thinkers have employed what is called 


the. pxycJiologir.at or analytical m ethod. It consists hi 
logical analysis of the facts of personal con.Hciorim.ioa 


solution ot moral problems. 


(i) Thus, one school of ethical philosophers, known m 
Hedonists or Utilitaria ns, maintains that, through tin 
Ms^-psychological or analytical method, it is found out, tint 
^ pleasure is the ultimate object of desire - the natural end and 
motive of human action and thus The highest good of whkh 
human nature is susceptible.’ This being the case, our actions 
are right , the Hedonists say, in proportion an they tend to 
promote pleasure, and wrong in proportion hh they tend to 
produce the reverse of pleasure.. Th us wo see that, accordin g 

is 

solved through the psych ological analysis of human nature s* 
fiil The inflationists also anplv a^'^^ttTcmiTorv^^ 
psychological or analytical method, though the results, 
arrived at by them are different from those arrived at by the 
Hedonistic School*. They maintain that the consciousness 
which we esperien.ee in connection with voluntary actions, 
when carefully analysed, is found to contain <a Keif- evident 
intuition of rightness and wrongness as attributes inherent 
in the/om and nature of actions/ 

*See pp. G and ft for the fundamental problem t>F Pi, hi on. 
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of the Absolute Mind or God that produces and KUstnnii 
Nature. Thus man is above Nature in a sense -he shams m 
the nature of the Divine. ."Being and is the finite uguit 
working out divine idea and purpose. From this they (Induct 
a perfectionist system of morals, Oonnistently with Huh 
theory, the highest good of man consists in perfection, oj 
nature or self-realisation — which implies the realisation of 
the Divine nature that is implicit in human nature — ‘the 
realisation of God in man/ 

From what has been said above it is clear that, broadly 
speaking, there are two methods of ethi cal inve stigation — 
(i) Psychologica l, analytical or inducti ve and (ii) unp uyelm- 
Iogical or deductive. The latter, again, may be either physical 
or metaphysical, cither naturalistic or rutionulis.tk', f l ho 
psych ologi cal me thod has been, followed by Keilonists like 
* Ptentham. James MilL DS. Mi ll, Bain and .others, arid also, 
tf) jjy Intuitionists, c.g., Cudworih, Clarke, Price, Martino, m, 
Hutcheson, Shaftesbury. The method of the Critical or 
h) K antian school is als o essentially pgydhojogj cal. The phjw 
cal or naturalistic deductive method has boon followed b\ 
Epicurus, Lucretius, Helvetia^ and in recent times by II. 
Spencer and his followers,. The metaphysical, deductive 
method was followed in ancient times by Plato and Aristotle, 
and in modem times it has been adopted by Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, Hegel, Green and their followers. 

„ What, then, is the true method of ethical enquiry V To 
understand this we must consider again the nature oi 
character of Ethics as a science. We know that Ethics dot a 
not belong _to the class of positive or descriptive sciences ; it 
is a normative science which seeks to define the moral ideal 
or standard — 'the key to our moral life.’ Hence ethical enquiry 
should not be conducted ‘strictly along the lines of positive 
sciences, examining and describing the facta of experience 

and trac ng them natural b btory t shou d rat ler be 
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conducted 4 by speculative reflection about the character of 
fhe ideal involved in morality/ In this sense it may be said 
that the true ethical method is not positive, but tclcologUul 
r J he physical and biological method of H. Spencer as well as 
the genetic and historical method of Leslie Stephen, being 
essentially positive in character, cannot be accepted as the 
tiue method of ethical investigation. 

Thus it may be said that the true method is wof biolog ical ; 
for the scope of Ethics is not an enquiry into the origin o f 
human conduct, b ut into its value ; a nd it is not historical, 
for Ethics aims, not at determining the positive laws of 
human progress, but at interpreting that progress as moral 
or in relation to the moral ideal ; and wo may add that the 
intern nothod is noithor wholly psychological nor wholly 
met aphysical oai ^thUcwph leak— 

Ear a satisfactory solution of moral problems, the 
psych ologicul m ctlmd fill on l_d_ Joc_ _ supplom on lqi,„by th e 

metaphysical or philosoph ica l, jibe ind uctive by th e 

eh dnctivc.^ The psychological method taken by itself is 
inadequate ; “.Psychological analysis is liable to enor 
and may assume as givon by intuitive perception and 
therefore as objective truth what is merely filled in by 
imagination under the influence of feeling/’* The 
metaphysical method of explaining moral facts in the 
light of presuppositions about the constitution of the 
universe, is open to the charge of being dogviatio t 
Et hical, investigation requires a iudicious...gQ inJinatj n 
pf the psychological and metaphysical methods . The 

results obtained by qi siicli ological analysis should bo 

confirmed b y metaphysical a nd philosophical investigati on 
"—"they should be shown to bo consistent with, or to follow 
from, a reasonable philosophical- theory of the world and 
man's relation to it. It is possible for us, for instance, 
to discover by psychological enquiry the moral ideal as it 

* prof IL Stephen First Irmc pies of Moral Bcienco 
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operates in our mind wild) tlm commoted fooling* and ton 
dencies ; but it is ultimately Philosophy or Metaphysics that 
can tell us “whether the idea! is a crealmnof our own mind 
or is justified by the real order of things . ,f In fact, it is 
not too much to say that “without philosophical and 
■metaphysical investigations, Ethics is at most a poetry and 
a dream.” 

It should also be stated in this connection that, in ethical 
investigation, we should apply both the subjective or intro- 
spective as well as the objective methods of mental study. 
In other words, we should study tint merely what guns on 
in our own minds, but also the conduct and judgments 
of others. 

We conclude, then, that ethical enquiry is both psycho- 
logical and metaphysical, introspective, and n'dloutivo, 
observational and speculative. 

§ 2. Classification of ethical methods. 

Attempts have heart mado by several distinguished 
writers to classify the ethical methods. Their elussili ca- 
tions may he briefly indicated in tabular forms : 

I. Stewarl’a Ckmifi/’nliim. 

MethndK. 


1. Positive method, 2, Method of uuiiiMimitive 

. 1 rt'iirf-xetiUitioN, 

(a) Descriptive, (b) Genetic. 

1 The descriptive method spoken of in Stewart's tdassinea- 
tion corresponds to the psychological method, and the 
genetic method, to tlic biological-and-histovical method. The 
method of imaginative representation correspond* to the 
teleological and philosophical method, 

Martineau's classification of methods is subjoined. Ho 
calls the true ethical method Idio-payo/iolayicul (l/Hna, 
one's own, peculiar). 

His classification of methods is also considered to ho a 
classification, of theories 
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Critical Remark) n nn 71/ niiinmu's (Unnni/iniflon. 

(a) Martiuenuh classification is usually looked upon as 
a classification both of methods and theories. But it should 
be bonis in mind that meidiod and theory do not mean the 
same thing. Method is the process ; theory is the resull 
Method ia the means ; theory, the end. Method .is the war . 
theory is the destination. It will perhaps bo said by the 
followers of Mart mean that the above classification may bo 
icgarded as a classification both of methods and theories, 
because ethical theories diiTor through the adoption of differ 
out methods of ethical investigation. Nmv, if in no doubt 
line that in many cases different methods load to different 
theories. Bfcill this cannot he regarded as universally frm 
As wo have already soon, the name theory may bo arrived at 
by different methods, e. <j. } Hedonism may bo arrived at by 
the psychological or inductive as well as by the uti psycho- 
logical or deductive (physical, or naturalistic) method. Again, 
different theories may be arrived at by essentially the wum 
method— e. g., Hedonism and l'ntuitionisin arc both arrived 
at through the psychological method. Xu fact, '* Marti nenu'H 
classification is a mixed one, involving two principles, one 
of method and the other of theory." 

(b) Martineau draws a sharp line of demarcation hetvvo< u 
psychological and unhsychologica) systems. Tint it should 
be borne in mind that tho psychological method has hot ti 
largely, though subordinatedy, used in systems that ate 
designated by Martineau as unpsyohologieah Indeed, “tin 
actual types of ethical theory arc not so sharply distinguish- 
able as Martineau holds them to be." 
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111. Dr. K-idy-wick's Clasaijica-lio/i. 


Methods. 



J. The method of writer* tv.gnrJ- 2, The methods of writers regard- 
ing Ethics as the invustiga- ing Ethics as an investigation 
tioo. of the true moral laws. of the (supreme good of mats 

and the means of attaining it. 


(a) The method of writers regard- {!) The method of writers regard- 
ing perfection of nature as the ing happiness as the highest 

supreme good of man (».«., the good of man t.i.e., the method 

inuthqji of the Perfectionists). of the Hedonists). 


(i) Tim method of those who re- 
gain the agent's own happi- 
ness ns tht! highest good (i.r., 
the method of the Egoistic 
TIodonistK). 

(ii) Tim method of writers regard- 
ing thu greatest hapiuness of 
I, ho greatest number as the 
highest good (*./■., that of the 
Altruistic Jledomatril. 

The error of Dr, Ship wick lion in his supposition that 
there arc as many ethical methods as there arc ethical theo- 
ries. As wo have said above, the method may be substan- 
tially the same, though the theories arrived tit through the 
method may bo different. Difference in theory does not 
necessarily imply difference in method. 


OHAPTMlt IV. 

Mo HAL AKL NoN-Mol.tAI. ACTION!#. 

§ 1. Ethics, as the science of morality, has to give at 
the outset an expository analysis of moral actions as distin- 
guished from non-moral acts. 

Now, by mora l actions we mean here those act ions in 
which .moral qual ity ( rightness or wrong n ess) is seat ed, and 
which are, th erefore, within the moral H phnrtv.a1u L-.4ru,.. i.h % 
objects of moral judgment™ as dwtingmsheil from nom 
m oral actions wh ich m ean thos e act ions that ;uv. d avoid ut'’*" 
i nornj qual it y and thu s exc luded from t he sc ope of ini' 1 '!'! 
judgment. It should be noticed in this commotion that 
the word 'moral 1 ' is used in two senses— do a wider souse, 
and also in a narrower sense : 

(а) In the wider sense, the word 'mural' means that 
in which moral quality (rightness or wrongness, goodness 
or badness) is present, i. e., what is either right or wrong, 
good or bad. In this sense ‘moral’ is opposed to ‘mum 
moral’ (-L e., what is devoid of moral quality and cannot' ho 
characterised as right or wrong). 

(б) In the narrower sense, it means what is right or 
morally goad and is thus opposed to ‘humoral’, i. 
what is wrong or amorally bad. Thus there \h* a, sense 
in which what is ‘‘immoral' may be called ‘moral’, for 
it expresses a moral quality and thus comes with sir the 
moral sphere. 

It is needless to add here that in this chapter the word 
‘moral’ has been taken in the wider sense. In fact, this 
is the sense in which the word is generally used in the 
science of Ethics, though someth ties we find the word used - 
in both the senses given above. 

What then are the actions that are moral m tho wt er 
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souse ? And what, again, arc the actions that are classed as 
non-moral? It may he said that voluntary ck hitc-ntioml 
actions arc moral in the wider sense. By a voluntary or in- 
tentional action we mean an action that is performed, not 
by blind impulse, but knowingly and intelligently, with 
pre vision, desire and free choice of means and end. 

It follows from the above that the following classes of 
actions which are all non- voluntary are non-moral, i. e , 
outside the moral sphere and are not objects of moral 
judgment ; — 

(i) Actions of inanimate things. 

(ii) Spontaneous or random actions — i. e., actions that 
are the results of spontaneous outflow of energy from nerve 
centres. 

(iii) lhsllex notion — i. r,, automatic response to sensory 
stimulation from without. 

(iv) Instinctive actions, A r. s marvellous adjustments 
of movements to mijuratem or unanticipated ami yet definite 
ends, “An instinctive act may be defined as one to which 
an individual feels himself impelled without knowing the end 
to be accomplished, yet with ability to select the proper 
moans for its attainment ; ” (Prof, JJcwey). “An instinctive 
action consists in the performance of a connected series of 
means co-ordinated, and adapted to a distant end which lies 
outside the individual's present field of consciousness and 
often outside the range of its own life.” (Prof. H. Stephen). 
Instinctive tendencies arc found most explicitly in lower 
animals and are expressed in the activities displayed by them 
in seeking food, in self-defence and attack of enemies, in 
the construction of dwellings and in providing for the young. 
■Though instinctive tendencies are not wanting in man, yet 
in him they are concealed, or transformed, by reason to a 
considerable extent 
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(v) Imitative movemontfi seen in chihlivn and many 
auinmls.it> 

All the above classes of notions are non*v<>Itmta,vy and 
therefore non-moral, i.c., devoid of mom] qualify and 
excluded from the scope of moral judgment. 

Again, since the essential condition which makes actions 
right or wrong is that they should be performed with dex-irc 
and be the results of reflection and choice, it follows that 
what are called aoculenlal acts arc. also non-moral. Such 
actions are the results, not of dr sire, hut of accittenl, and 
therefore are not objects of moral judgment, hr., they cannot 
be characterised as right or wrong, If, for instance, a. person 
accidentally breaks a gold watch belonging to another, Iuh 
action cannot be regarded as wrong and blameworthy.]' ft 
is also clear from the above that actions of simple children 
and insane persons who arc. incapable of mflt-cfion ami # 
rational self-determination are exdmhul from the scope, of 
moral judgment. I 


* Spontaneous, rellox, imitative mid instinctive actions nmy hr oidhu! 
primarily automatic. Xho peculiarity of these actions to that, though 
they axe psychically originated, i.c., arise out of e.oniictoux haling, they 
are not guided hr conscious thought (idea, desire, intention). Km- n, full 
account of these, the student should, commit wonm text lmuU of 
Psychology, lie should also sue Appendix H of this book. 

1 01 course, in such a case, one may bo blamed for rurrlrmrust, 
tor carelessness is a disposition which a man forms in hirusnlf by his 
own previous conduct. Nevertheless, it Is a well-known fact that cvmt 
the most careful persons may commit accidental acts like tin; one horn 
referred to, 

1 It is interesting to note in this connection that the Criminal Law 
of civilised countries does not hold such persons guilty of Crimea. Of. the 
Indian Penal Code, Sections S2-S-1— ‘'Nothing is an offonco which m 
done by a child under seven years of ago", “Nothing is an ofTcnco which 
is done by a child above seven years of age anil under twelve, who hen 
not attained sufficient maturity of understanding to judge of the nwLmi 
aad consequences of his conduct on that occasion/’ “Nothing is an 
offence wluch ia done by n peruon who at the tj ne of to ng t by rcaeoft 
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If, for indance, a simple child having no idea of pro- 
perty mul knowing not the distinction between ‘mine’ and 
MW, takes some sweetmeats from a shop and puts them 
into his mouth, or bums something rare and valuable to 

Brlim ' fnn nf if v. - __ •) , . . 


actions : — 


1 


(ft) Voluntary or mU ot mcn K Actions of hum ,111 beings 

incapable of reflection amt 
rational Kelf-iletcnuinaliou. 


(i) Actions of simple 
children. 


(ii) Actions of 
insane persons- 


_ ; 1 ’!rff-TramrrTmrn; as utsmx* 

guiKiiea from primarily automatic! actions, e.g,, spontaneous, ka. 

■\ Ah Prof. Sully remarks, “What differentiates such habitual chains 
froin primarily automatic successions is the initial volitional impulse. J 
.must consciously and voluntarily Hart the walking, dressing and ' so 
forth. Hut the fit art w all, so far as volition is concerned. The succession 
then takes cere of -Lrelf and what is mo e - 8 carried out bettor for ths 
non intervention of attent on. Outlines of 1 ey ho ogy p 405 
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§ 2. Analysis of voluntary action. 

(Explanation of the terms spring of action, end, denim, 
motive, intention, volition.) 

. It is necessary now to give a detailed analysis of volun- 
tary or purposive action which, as we have sec-u above, is 
the object of moral judgment. Though this comes within 
the province of Psychology proper, Ethics, as the science of 
conduct, must begin by exhibiting the elements involved in 
conduct or voluntary action. 

Now, every complete voluntary action begins with 
certain states and processes within the mind ; then if passes 
from the mind to the body (so to speak) and mauit'esin itself 
in certain bodily movements ; and finally it completes itself 
in certain external results, effects or oonscqi unices (com- 
monly outside the body). In other words, it passes through 
three stages or phases— (1.) a mental stage or ‘stage of 
mental inception and preparation’; (2) an organic or bodily 
stage —‘stage of organic work and muscular movement' : 
(3) an extra-organic stage or a ‘stage of completion ur 
realisation in the form of results’. To understand fully thn 
nature of voluntary action, wo must analyse each of these 
successive stages. Hcncc — 

I. MliNTAI. Siag-e. 

{a) The spring of action . — Every psychical action springs 
out of some want, need or imperfection which makes itself 
felt in a feeling of uneasiness, pain or discomfort. Tn the 
case of voluntary action, this want or need is not necessarily 
present or actual ; it may be, and indeed often is, only Ideal 
or anticipated — it may be some future want or need which, 
the rational self holds before itself in idea, and the idea of 
which gives rise to the feeling of uneasiness. Nor in it. 
necessarily the self’s own want ; it may be some present or 
future want of some fel ow be Dg wh I the se f i uk a In 
own by love or ayrni athy 
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It. is clear from the above that the springs of voluntary 
actions are disagreeable feelings which may be either 

(i) “present sense-feelings of pain and discomfort or 

(ii) emotions and sentiments occasioned by the thought of 
future pains, wants, defects and dangers of self or (iii) those 
occasioned by the thought of present or future wants and 
sufferings of other persons, made ours by sympathy." “In 
animals, all actions doubtless spring out of actual present 
feelings of uneasiness, as hunger and thirst. But rational 
beings 'look before and after’ and represent in idea future 
needs and pains of self and both, present and future ones of 
others. Hence their springs arc more frequently ideal pains 
than actually present ones.” 

(/>) The end and motive. 

The fooling of want, need or imperfection soon leads 
the rational self to think out or infer from past experience 
something or some appropriate object that is necessary to 
relieve the want or remove the imperfection, and the means 
of attaining that thing or object. 11 ' 

Now, this object itself, or rather the change of circum- 
stances necessary to remove the wan I;, is said to be the end 
of the action ; and the idea or thought of the object, change 
or cud which excites the state of desire for that object or end 
and thereby prompts the self to act for the attainment of it, 
is often called the motive (lit., a moving force— that which 
moves or induces one to act. Sec pp. 50-54). 

(<;) Desire. The disagreeable feeling of want and the 
thought of the object needed to remove the feeling of want 
together give rise to the mental state called desire which may 
be defined as “a peculiar state of craving, longing or yearning 


It is ftSKUiiUirt hero that the Feeling of want comes first and 
suf'Scuta tlio idea of what will remove the want. Pub it often happens 
i’ jitiAeM " no~ c nf rantt’ inj, ~r strik wl one nttu' iitmt w'“ tfive 
Bat ufaekoa com a firut aidjf uernotots fee g of wont. 
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lor ihc attainment ot the object or end.’’ (The ’word ‘ i uoiivt 1 / 
is also sometimes used in the sense of ‘desire’)- 

{(l) CuiifUct oj motives or dcsireti- — tld,ihtru(Mn f 

reflection or iuduvicht 

As there are always many wants demanding satisfaction, 
there are always many ends, motives or objects of desire 
simultaneously present before the mind. All ends or objects 
of desire cannot be attained at one and the same time ; if one 
is to be attained, the others have to be postponed or set aside 
fox the time being. Besides, ends or desires may he quite 
inconsistent with one another, so that the realisation or satis- 
faction of one makes impossible that of another. H may so 
happen Unit, of two alternative desires or ends, if mm is to 
be realised, the other must be rejected or excluded altogether'. 
There arises therefore in the mind a competition, rivalry or 
conflicted to speak) between the djlToron!: motives orihwiros.i- 
The self has before it different ends, motives or objects of 
desire and different possible means of attaining or realising 
them. In other words, there are several possible linos or 
courses of action open to the self ; and it, lias to ask itself : 
which of the alternative lines or con thus of action should bo 
followed ? Which of the ends or desires should be realised f 
And by what means ? 

It is easy to see that moral judgment enters inio ibis 


* The expression “conflict of motives or desires” applies 1 Homily to 
the view of the Associationist or Sonaftfcionht school, Jj'rom Urn Ideal- 
istic, standpoint, it can be accepted only as a convenient metaphor, 1ml, 
not as literally true. "What is really present in mind is a statu o£ srlf’s 
deliberation. As Prof, Dewey says, “It is a strife or conllici which goon 
in the man himself ; it is Ike conjlial of himself with himself; it in nol, ft, 
conflict of himself with something external to him, nor of gno impulse 
With another, he meanwhile remaining a passive spectator awaiting the 
conclusion of the struggle. Wh&fc gives the conflict, ot denims its whole 
meaning is that it represents the at strife wUh hi-mte'f I la lb - 
opposing contestants as wel as ihc bait e-field 1 nycho o W p it t Cfi 
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stage of a voluntary action. The sell is here in a state of 
deliberation, reflection, judgment. It considers all the means 
and consequences of the alternative actions and judges them 
to be expedient- or inexpedient, right or wrong , according to 
the standards of utility and 'moral rightness. 

The stage of deliberation is followed by the stage of 

( e ) Choice, selection , decision , resolution, determination , 
in tention , volition roper. 

After due deliberation, reflection or judgment, the self 
selects or chooses (so to speak) one course or line of action to 
the exclusion or rejection of others. The deliberating self 
‘ identifies itself for the time being with what it believes to 
be the most desirable of the alternative ends, together with 
the means and consequences.’ 

This fact is otherwise expressed by saying that the self 
decides or intends iv follow a definite, course of action — to 
realise a definite end with the means and consequences. 
“In determining the cud to be desired and realised, it con- 
sents at the same time to the means which may be necessary 
for the realisation of it, and to the foreseen concomitants and 
consequences of its realisation. These, along with the end 
itself, constitute the intention”. (See p. 53 for a full account 
of the nature of intention). 

II. Organic! or Bodily Stage. 

Next, the action passes into the stage of organic work 
and muscular movements necessary for realising the intention. 

Then, through the medium of organic movements, the 
action passes over into 

III. The Final Stage of Completion. 

The action completes itself in certain results, conse- 
quences or effects (generally extra-organic), including (1) the 

w j? or t|, e distinction Letwccu decision and determination or rasoln 
(ton, see Aj pendn H 
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for the aiUi ament of the object or end.* 1 (Th o' word ‘motive’ 
is abo sometimes used in the dcnne of 'downs’). 

(d) Conflict of ivot-ii'Cfi <>>• iictsirex—d/dil/entlioit, 
reflection or judgment. 

As there are always many wants demand in" satisfaction, 
there are always many ends, motives or objects of desire 
simultaneously present before the mind. All ends or objects 
of desire cannot be attained at one and the same timo; if one 
is to be attained, the others have to be postponed or set utddo 
for the time being. Besides, ends or desires may be quite 
inconsistent with one another, so that the realisation or satis- 
faction of one makes impossible that of another, ft may so 
happen that, of two alternative desires or ends, if one is to 
be realised, the other must be rejected or oyndisded altogether. 
There arises therefore in the mind a competition, rivalry nr 
conflict (so to .spoak)bd,wmi the different motives or desires. > 
The self has before it different; ends, motives or objects of 
desire and different possible means uf attaining or realising 
them. In other words, there are several possible lines or 
courses of action Open to the self ; and if has to ask itself : 
which of the alternative lines or courses of action slum Id bn 
followed ? Which of the ends or desires should be realised ? 
And by what means ? 

It is easy to see that moral judgment enters into this 


* Ths expression “conflict of motives or desires" applies literally in 
the view of the Association isti or Sensatiotiist school. Kmm the Ideal’ 
istic standpoint, it can be accepted only as a convenient mr,ltsi,plnn‘, but 
not as literally true. What ia really present in mind ip a state of hcII’h 
deliberation. As Prof. Dewey says, '‘It is » strife or conflict which gnus 
m the man himself ; it is tJic conflict, of himself with hiintmlf ‘ it in not n 
conflict of himself with something external fco him, nor of one impulse 
with another, he meanwhile remaining a passive spectator awaiting the 
conclusion of the struggle. What gives the conflict of desires its whole 
meaning is that it represents the man =■* ato-Uc w : bh F-rjfceJf Hp is tin 
opposing contestants as well as the battle-field I sycho ogj ( p J 1 W 
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stage of a voluntary action. The self is here in a state of 
deliberation , reflection, judgment. It considers all the means 
and consequences of the alternative actions and judges them 
to be expedient or inexpedient, rigid, or ‘wrong, according to 
the standards of utility and moral rightness. 

The stage of deliberation is followed by the stage of 

(e) Choice, selection , decision } resolution, determination , 
intention, volition proper *' 

After due deliberation, reflection or judgment, the self 
selects or chooses (so to speak) one course or line of action to 
the exclusion or rejection of others, The deliberating self 
‘identifies itself for the time being with what it believes to 
be the most desirable of the alternative ends, together with 
the means and consequences.’ 

This fact is otherwise expressed by saying that the self 
decides or intends to follow a definite course of action — to 
realise a definite end with the means and consequences, 
‘Tn determining the end to be desired and realised, it con- 
sents at the same time to the means which may bo necessary 
for the realisation of it, and to the foreseen concomitants and 
consequences of its realisation. These, along with the end 
itself, constitute the intention >> . (Bee p. 53 for a full account 
of the nature of intention). 

II. Organ to on Bodily Stage. 

Next, the action passes into the stage of organic work 

and muscular movements necessary forrealising the intention. 

Then, through the medium of organic movements, the 
action passes over into 

III. The Final Stage of Completion. 

The action completes itself in certain results, conse- 
quences or effects (generally ex.tr a- organic), including (l)tho 

* For the distinction between decision anil dclcrnnna.tio-n or rendu 

it on, see Append * B 
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realised intention (if the action in tmecefiwful), ( l 2) many un- 
intended ami accidental concomitants and consequences. 

The realised intention, again, includes (i) the realised 
end or object, of desire which was aimed at from the begin- 
ning and for the sake of which the action was performed ; 
(ii) the realised means which were adopted for Urn realisation 
of the end ; (iii) certain realised consequences of the act 
which were foreseen by the agent as inseparable, from the 
main end and therefore consented to. 

It is clear from the above that voluntary, purposive nr 
intentional action with which wo have to do in Ifitluos h 
possible only for a rational agent, for such art agouti alone 
can ■/mdcrstmd his own present and future wants or needs 
as well as those of others and can desire I, hear removal 
and has the power of dr fmabi.hu; (after due r leUher<t.(inn) 
what objects of desire should ho attained, and what moans 
should be adopted for their attainment. 

Wo may explain here more precisely tho terms spring 
of action, end, desire, motive and intention, -which have 
already been explained in a general way, 

(i) Springs of ad um . These may be roughly defined 
as “feelings of want arising out of some, need on m perfection 
of the organic or mental system." All psychical actions, 
whether voluntary or non-voluntary, have springs, but only 
voluntary actions can have motives and desires. (See Oh. VI l\ 

(ii) End. By this we mean the object or change of cir- 
cumstances aimed at or desired as being necessary to relieve 
the want or remove the imperfection. 

In this connection we should explain the expression 
“hierarchy of ends." This implies 'gradation of ends’ or sub- 
ordination of lower ends to higher ones, and of these, again, 
to still higher ones, and so on. An end can generally bo, 
accomplished through certain means s but then Umm means, 
aga n are perhaps subordinate en h re {uu ng lotvo ? ca>i* 
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Tims we may speak of a hierarchy of ends or a scries of 
ends, lower and higher— ends are willed as means to higher 
ends, and these, again, to a still higher one, and so forth. 

It is clear from the above that voluntary action is 
usually extremely complex— one action including others 
within it as its means and being perhaps included in a 
higher and more complex one as factor of a system. 

(iii) Desire. 

Desire may be roughly defined as the craving, longing or 
yearning for the attainment of an end or object which is 
present in idea and believed to be capable of removing a 
want. It follows from this that desire in the concrete is a 
compound state involving (3) intellectual, (2) affective and 
(d) active elements. (1.) The intellectual elements are (a) a 
consciousness of want, defect or imperfection ; {b) an idea 
or .representation of an end or object that is expected to 
remove the want and is therefore aimed at ; (c) a conscious- 
ness of the difference between the actual and the ideal states. 
(2) The affective element is the feeling of pain, uneasiness 
oi discomfort due to want or imperfection, combined with 
the ideal feeling of future satisfaction and relief (which will 
arise from the attainment of the object), (8) The active ele- 
ment of desire may bo described as an incipient tendency 
towards activity for the realisation of the end. As Prof. 
Sully remarks, “While desire thus stands in relation to each 
of the two other phases of mind, it is sufficiently marked off 
as an active phenomenon. It is in virtue of this characteris- 
tic that it constitutes the connecting link between knowing 
and feeling on one side and willing on the other. In desiring 
a thing, say, an approaching holiday, we arc in a state of 
active tension, as if striving to aid the realisation of that 
which is only represented at the moment, and recognised as 
such. The innermost core of desire has been variously de- 
scribed aa a movement of the mind (e g by Anstot e and 
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move commonly as a striving towards tho fruition or mil illa- 
tion. of the object" (Outlines of PayehoJogy, p. OHO), 

From the above it is clear that, though intellectual, emo- 
tional and active elements enter into desire, the last factor 
is the predominant one. It is essentially “a longing or 
striving' towards action and therefore the incipient phase of 
activity." 

It will appear from what has been said above that desire 
is a mixed state in respect of qualify or tone , being an inter 
mixture of agreeable and disagreeable feelings, Still it must 
be admitted that desire is more painful than pleasurable, for, 
though it involves an agreeable element (tho ideal feeling of 
future satisfaction and the fooling of hope), tho agreeable 
element depends on imagination and is therefore 'unreal and 
superficial/ The disagreeable feeling of want is furuhv* 
menial and is tho spur to activity. ‘‘The motive force of 
desire consists in the impulse to escape from the disagree- 
able state by attaining the desired end." “It is the painful 
element which incites the active tendency to get tho 
object on which desire fastens/' 

(iv) Motive. 

Tho word motive literally means a ‘moving force' “-that 
which moves or excites to action. The word has boon used 
in different senses by different writers, in) It is used by 
many writers in the sense of “feeling which incites or urges 
us to action." This is apparently the sense in which it has 
been used by Lceke, Bentham, Mill and Bain. (A) Others, 
again, mean by the motive of an action “tire idea of an end 
or object of desire." Thus Green defines motive as “an idea 
of an end, which a self-conscious subject presents to itself, 
and which it strives and tends to realise/' (Prolegomena to 
Ethics, Fourth Edition, p. 104). Prof. Mackenzie also 
writes, “Moral activity or conduct is purposeful action ; and 
action with a purpose is not simply moved by feeling ; it is 
moved rather by thought of some end to be attained I his 
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leads us to the more correct souse in which the tenn 
'motive* may be used. ..The motive, that which induces us 
to act, is the thought of a desirable end.’’ (Manual of Ethics, 
pp. 03, Gi). Again, he says, “The object definitely presented 
as an end in desire is what is most properly understood by 
a motive. Such motives may conflict ; the ends involved may 
be incompatible with one another/' (Ibid., p. 99), Referring 
to the ambiguity of the word, Prof. Henry Stephen remarks, 
"The term motive is used with different meanings, (1) It 
lb sometimes used for the ultimate springs of all actions 
alike, which have been defined ns feelings of want rising 
out of some need or imperfection of the organic or mental 
system. (2) It is used more properly for the idea of what 
will supply a want, and the ideal feeling of the satisfaction 
which will result from attaining it— the object of desire re- 
piesentod in idea. (3) It is used also for the complex state 
of dr, sire itself to which the above elements of want and idei 
give rise, and which virtually includes them (so that motive 
may be said to be a feeling of want plus the idea of what 
will satisfy it p/u# the state of yearning for the realisation 
of the idea)”, (Analytical Psychology, pp. 537, 538). Prof. 
Muirhead, again, writes : “Is the idea of the object the real 
motive of the action ? In a sense it is, but a question might 
still be asked, Is this idea of a desired object a motive before 
the will has chosen it, or only after the will has identified 
itself with the object and been 'moved’ by it v By some 
'motive’ has been taken in the former sense, to mean 
the idea of any object presented to the mind as desirable 
Popular language would seem to sanction this usage when 
it speaks of 'conflict of motives’, as though several ideas 
were fighting for mastery. But seeing that the motive is 
that which moves and the will is not moved until it 
chooses, it seems more correct to define motive finally 
as the idea of the object which, through amgruity %oith 
the character cf the nelf i aves the to\ll Flements of 
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Ethics, pp, 57-58), Wo see, then, that Brot, M'uirboa<l 
takes the word n lotioc, in the sense of a selected or chest n 
end or object of desire represented in idea. I’rof. iKmoy 
also means the name thing when ho writes : “ft dewin' when 
chosen becomes a motive, 3 ' (Psychology, p. 36(5). 

What, then, is the correct sense in which tho term motive 
should be used ? It may be said tlmt the feeling of want, 
the idea of what will satisfy the want, and the desire or yearn- 
ing for the realisation of the idea are so closely dependent on 
one another that they may be regarded as forming one com- 
plex mental state and described as the motive or that wit i oh 
moves and impels one to act. In this sense Prof. Stephen’s 
view given above (that motive = feeling of want + felio idea of 
the object + the yearning for its attainment) is psychologi- 
cally the correct one. But since the idea or thought of tho 
object or end is the most important or essential element, we 
may roughly describe the motive as ‘the idea of a parliculai 
end or object of desire’ or ‘the thought of a desirable end' or 
'the object of desire represented in idea.’ If, again, the 
question arises : Should we use the word ‘motive’ in tho 
sense of ‘any object presented to the mind as desirable/ or m 
the sense of ‘a chosen object of desire or end with which the 
self identifies itself’, our answer is that it is better to use the 
word in the latter sense i vide the reason given by Muirhcnd), 
A motive, therefore, means a chosen end — a selected object 
of desire which moves, impels or induces tho agent to act. 
(See ‘Intention’ and ‘motive’, pp. 53-55.)* 

* It we take the term ‘motive’ in this sense, the expression ‘conflict 
of motives’ becomes inappropriate. There may be a ‘conflict of derirai’, 
but no conflict of motives . There can be only one motive oE an action, 
and it arises in the mind after the conflict is resolved and the choice is 
made. Thus it may be said that the expression, ‘conflict of motives’ 
involves a self-contradiction. We may, however, following popular 
usage, speak of simultaneous presence and conflict of several motives (in 
the sense of several desires or ends represented in idea}- >ui wo havo 
done m pages, 45 and 4fl of this book 
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(v) Intention : its relation io ■ motive . 

Wo Inn vo already given, the sense in which the word 
intention is used in Psychology and Ethics. Intention 
comprises — ■ 

(i) The main end, ‘motive’ or chosen object of desire 
for the sake of which an act is designed and performed. 

(ii) The means which the self thinks to be indis- 
pensable for the realisation of the main end, and to which, 
therefore, it consents ( though the means may not, be 
desirable in themselves, c. g., enormous expense, labour, 
sacrifice &c. ), 

(iii) Certain foreseen ulterior consequences which also 
may not lie desirable in themselves, but to which the self 
consents for the sake of the main end, because they are 
inseparable from it. 

Tims intention is wider than motive. The motive is the 
selected end or object of desire represented in idea, But we 
intend, not only to attain a definite end or object of desire, 
but also to adopt the necessary means and to undergo the 
foreseen consequences of attaining the end, whether the 
means and consequences arc desirable in themselves or not. 
When an intentional act is performed in spite of the 
undesirable means and consequences, wc must understand 
that “they are not sufficiently repellent to counteract the 
desirableness of the end itself, and hence the end is desired 
and sought in spite of them, and they are deliberately 
intended and encountered for the sake of the main end." 

Thus intention presupposes conflict of desires as well as 
consent to a particular act, deliberation as well as choice or 
self-determination. It is thus indicative of character. As 
Janet observes, “To act intentionally, is to have proposed to 
one’s self the accomplishment of that very act, to have 
chosen it- to have consented to ~ : t and to have accepted 
it with all its consequences Theory of Mora s p 276 
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We see, then, tliat -mothe is a part of intention. ‘‘Intention 
comprises the whole of the contemplated results of an act — 
both that for the sake of which an ad, is done, anti those in 
spite of which the. act is done/'’ In other words, it moliuh s 
the motive as well as the deterrent, the persuasives as well 
as the dissuasives — those considerations which urge hmauh 
an action, and those which urge away from that action. 

I he following example will illustrate the nature of 
a voluntary action : — • 

Suppose a person returns home, hungry anti fatigued 
He asks the members of his family to give him something 
to eat, as he is excessively hungry. Hero wo see that Ihe 
hunger which makes itself felt in a fueling of uneasiness m 
pain is the spring of action which suggests to him Urn idea of 
food and excites in him a desire to partake of it and there by 
satisfy his hunger ( the end of the action). Just when he is 
about to partake of the food ‘that has boon placed before him, 
a beggar appears at his door and assures him, with tears m 
his eyes, that for a few days he touched no food at all. Tim 
sight of the beggar excites in him a feeling of compassion and 
a desire to relieve his distress. But other members of bin 
family have already taken their meals, and them is in Iho 
house a quantity of food just sufficient to satisfy his own 
hunger. Thus there arises a conflict of desires in his mind 
After deliberation he decides or intends to give away his own 
food to the beggar and thereby relieve his distress, and to 
undergo himself the painful feeling of privation which is an 
inseparable concomitant of realising liis motive. Here hn 
motive is to relieve the distress of the man ; but his indent am 
comprises not only this, but also the means and conse- 
quence of realising it, vis., giving away his own food 
to the beggar, and undergoing the feeding of privation 
himself. 

"We may d ustrate the d stmction between 7tot vc and 
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intention- by two other examples. "The father who punishes 
his child is said to intend the child’s good. The good of the. 
child is the motive. But he also intends to cause the child 
pain ; the pain, however, though it is a part of the intention, 
cannot in any sense be called the motive or reason why he 
punished him. Or take the ease of the man who sells his 
coat to buy a loaf of'bread. His motive is to buy the bread. 
It is also part of his intention to do so. It is part of his 
intention also to part with his coat, but this cannot in any 
intelligible sense he said to be the motive of his conduct” 
(Prof. Muirlicad, Elements of Ethics, pp. 58-59). 

§ 3. Moral evil and natural evil. 

Erom what has boon said above, it is easy to see the dis- 
tinction between moral evil and natural evil. Moral evil 
is dependent upon human volition. It thus presupposes 
knowledge and freedom of will. It is a consequence of the 
power of set lElctonul nation with which finite minds are 
endowed. (To speak metaphysically) moral evil results from 
freedom of will and consists in the self-assertion and self- 
isolation of the individual from the universal— in the asser- 
tion by the individual of his own apparent interests in oppo- 
sition to those of other individuals and to the plan and 
purpose of the world -system as a whole (Divine purpose). 
Tiiua the Biblical story that man ‘lost paradise’, because he. 
‘ate the fruit of the tree of knowledge’, involves an impor- 
tant element of truth. It implies that moral evil arose from 
man’s discovery of his own f power of self- control and self- 
assertion in opposition to the universal.’ 

But there is such a thing as natural evil, i. e. t evil that 
is independent of human volition and results from the 
uniform operation of natural laws. We find in Nature 
such phenomena as excessive heat and cold, famine, 
disease, sudden catastrophes &e. which bring misery to 
mankind 
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Now, though wo condemn moral wickedness or evil, wo 
never pass moral judgment upon physical phenomena like 
earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, hurricanes, excessive rain, 
draught &c. which cause so much suffering to man, “hUu-h 
phenomenu have no doubt ol't-en been regarded as visitations 
on men for their moral experiences ; but by themselves they 
are wholly characterless.-” The evil or injurious effects pro- 
duced by natural agencies as well as those produced by the 
involuntary movements of men are alike excluded from the 
scope of moral judgment. Natural evil, therefore, is non- 
moral* 

§ 4. Sin and error. 

Sin means wilful neglect, of duty— wilful vioIu(.ion*bf the 
laws of morality and religion. ‘Jt consists in knowingly per- 
forming what is wrong or improper and omitting what is 
right or proper. In other words, a sin is a morally evil act. 
It is, therefore, an object of condemnation. Error lies in 
judgment or deliberation and decision. Thus, our judgments 
of right and wrong may be erroneous. There may be incorrect 
moral judgments resulting from incorrect applications of 
moral principles to the cases w r hieh we arc to judge. Now, a 
judgment of this type Indicates a blunder or error, but not a 
sin — unless we wilfully and dishonestly distort or pervert a 
moral judgment by making a wrong application of a moral 
principle/ A. perverse moral judgment, as distinguished 
from a merely incorrect one, is an object of moral condom- 
nation. It must be borne in mind that sincerity is the 
essence of moral life. If a man forms a wrong moral 
judgment to suit his inclination— if ‘he is at heart 

=!; It) may be pointed out in this connection that moral evil ia usually 
punished with natural evil. Nature punishes wrong-doing or tnuiagrt'S- 
eion of moral laws by producing injurious consequences on the 
physical and mental constitutions of the agent, ■' g d'seese 
death. V\de Maxtmeau b Study ol Ite g on Vo Up 62 6 
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disposed to follow bis inclination, but, to avoid the pangs 
of his conscience or to delude others, is ready to gloss over 
the act with specious reasons, .he commits the grossest 
wrong.” (Prof. A. C. Mifcra, Elements of Morals, p. 14G;. 

Summary and concluding 1 remarks. 

It is clear from what has been said above that every normally-, 
constituted person — every agent capable of reflection and self- 
determination — is hold responsible for his conduct. The term 
‘conduct’, as used in Ethics, implies tho voluntary and habitual 
ads of human beings. Voluntary and habitual acts arc called 
moral nclx (in tho wider sense), as they imply the agents’ moral 
responsibility. They are objects of moral judgment and aro 
characterised as morally good or had. Spontaneous, roflox, instinct- 
ive, imitative'* and accidental acts, the acts of simple children 
and insane persons arc excluded from tho category of moral judg- 
ment and am rallied H<>n->nornJ . A voluntary action may he briefly 
defined as an action for tho attainment of a foreseen and desired 
end. tt is otherwise called a purposive, rational ov intentional 
act. It involves rational foresight, deliberation or reflection, and 
choice, decision, determination or intention. A voluntary act is 
the proper object of moral judgment. A habitual act, though 
non -voluntary and automatic, is still morally judged, because a 
habit is acquired through repetition of voluntary activity. Each 
habit is tho product of a number of rational selections. 

We should distinguish in this connection between moral evil 
and natural evil and between sin and error. Tho term ‘evil’ (used 
as a, noun) moans ‘anything which is bad, injurious, undesirable 
or obnoxious’. A moral evil signifies anything wrong or injurious 
which is duo to the deliberate activity of a morally responsible 
agent — an agent endowed with tho powers of reflection and froc 

* B Simula he borne in mind that imitation may 1 >b either voluntary 
or non- voluntary- ou-voluntary or automatic imitations; am no^^orai^ 
Yo untary nuitat om aro oral 
8 
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choice. Natural or physical evils arc ««m-j iuwci!. Thu evils which 
are due to the blind operations of natural phenomena t 
earthquakes, floods, epidemics) are never roganlod us objects 
of moral condemnation. 

A sin implies deliberate violation of a moral law wilful 

neglect of duty — an intentional deviation from the path of recti- 
tude. It thus signifies the deliberate choice of what is wrong 
and refection of what is right. There are sins of 'omission' 
and ‘commission’. The a, gent tnay muit what is right or rummit 
what is wrong, An error implies an erroneous or incorrect moral 
judgment and the act based thereupon. Mural errors arise cither 
(i) from incorrect applications of general principles ho concrete 
eases or (ii) from incorrect estimation of the conditions or cir- 
cumstances under which the acts are clone. Now, a sin is 
ethically condemned, hut not a real error, for, in I, In 1 , latter, there 
is no deliberate choice. of vfluU is u'rontj. An agent may commit 
an error, blunder or mistake in his moral judgment, and uncon- 
sciously deviate from the path of virtue. An error, therefore, is 
a matter of regret, and not an object of eoiukmmation. Tml 
perversa or perverted moral judgments (as distinguished fmm 
merely incorrect ones) are regarded as sinful and blameworthy, 
Ethics strongly condemns the person who wilfully forms an 
erroneous moral judgment to suit his inclination who deliber- 
ately and dishonestly distorts or perverts his judgment, to white- 
wash his evil motive. 



CHAPTER Y. 

Mojiau Consciousness. 


§ 1 . Meaning- of moral consciousness. 

By the expression ‘.moral consciousness’ we mean ‘tire 
consciousness of right and wrong’ or ‘the awareness of moral 
distinctions.’ In other words, “moral consciousness is that 
special form of awareness which reveals the moral worth of 
acts and agents.” As rational and moral beings, wo pass judg- 
ments both upon our own acts and those of our fellow-beings 
and think of them as being either right or wrong— as either 
coming up to, or falling short of, the standard of moral ex- 
cellence or goodness. This thought or consciousness of 
moral quality with the concomitants essential to it is what 
we call moral consciousness. 

It is easy to soo that moral consciousness is by no means 
simple. It is a "complete psychosis,” and, as such, it involves 
intellectual or cognitive, emotional or affective, and volitional 
or active factors. It is really a group of connected mental 
states and processes — intellectual, emotional and volitional. 
In the words of an acute writer, “moral consciousness is a 
collective term for the conscious states and processes, simul- 
taneous and successive, which pass through the mind when 
we think of a particular line of action as being either right 
or wrong, c.g., when we say that it is right for as to keep 
our word and wrong to break it — that it is right to avoid 
inflicting useless pain on a fellow being— that it is wrong to 
appropriate our employer’s money, but right to use the 
proceeds of our own labour ” 

Now u I t uch t ns eoirq ex tissue of moral conscious 
UC9B reg i 10a caieful ana yuifl nasinnc 1 ae Buch an analysis 
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reveals the facts of moral li/e which IflhU’S scolm lo elucj- 
date. In fact, it is in the process of analysing and explain- 
ing moral consciousness that JUthiuu has to confront several 
problems which it undertakes to solve. \Vh. have already 
seen in Chapter I, Sec. 3. what these problem* uve and how 
they naturally arise. 

$j 2. Contents or elements of moral consciousness. 

We proceed now to analyse moral consciousness with a 
view to exhibit its elements. As wo have said above, moral 
consciousness is complex, involving intellectual or cognitive, 
emotional or affective, and volitional or active l actors. Lot 
us consider them separately. 

I. Cognitive or intellectual fnutoT which includes 
'knowledge of moral distinctions and nil that is implied in 
this'. Tn other words, it involves 

(i) The fundamental moral judgment of right and 
wrong. Moral judgment is diminiinaUn?,. The ‘right’ 
cannot he known apart from the ‘wrong’, or, to bo more 
precise, "the ‘right’ and the ‘wrong’, as applied to opposed 
alternatives of conduct, are known together,” 

(ii) An idea or consciousness that tlm object of the 
moral judgment is a voluntary or intentional ad. (involving 
reflection and choice, inward decision or resolution) or a 
habitual act performed by a sclf-eomchus and aclf- determin- 
ing person. Moral judgment, like every other judgment, 
presupposes an object . 

(iii) Consciousness of Law as standard Moral judg- 
ment involves reference to a Law or Principle which is 
conceived as the standard of right and wrong. The notion 
of right involves in every case the notion of law. 

Civ) A consciousness or theory of the Moral Ideal or 
the ultimate good. The consciousness of the .Law involves a 
consciousness or theory of the Ideal or the ultimate end of 
our be ng The Law itself may bo ooh *d j on as the dea 
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or it may be looked upon as tlie means for the attainment of 
pleasure ox perfection conceived as the highest human good 
or the supreme end of life— the ultimate standard of moral 
judgment. 

(v) A reference to a faculty or power of judging right 
and wrong. Moral judgment presupposes a moral faculty or 
‘conscience/ 

(vi) The judgment of ‘oughihess’, obligation or duty. 
The judgment of right and wrong is accompanied by that of 
‘oughtness’, obligation or duty. When we judge an act to be 
right, wc judge at the same fi)ne that we ought to do it or 
that it is our duly to do it and avoid the opposite. 

(vii) The recognition of moral rights. The idea of duties 
is accompanied by the correlative idea of moral rights ( o.g 
duties of children imply rights of parents). Tlie conviction 
that it is our duty to not so and so in relation to another is 
accompanied by a correlative conviction that that other 
person has a right to bo so treated by us. 

(viii) Consciousness or recognition of merit or demerit 
in tlie agent. When an agent has done what we judge to 
bo right or wrong, we approve or disapprove of bis conduct 
and say that he possesses merit or demerit. 

fix) Consciousness of responsibility. We say that a 
rational agent is responsible or accountable for his inten- 
tional and habitual acts. 

(x) Consciousness of virtue and vice. We judge or 
characterise a man as mrtv-ous or vicious according as be 
has a permanent tendency, disposition or inclination to do 
the right or the wrong. 

II. Emotional or affective factor. 

As we have said above, moral consciousness is not purely 
intellectual ; it also involves a group of feelings. Whenever 
we pass moral judgments upon voluntary actions done by 
ourselves or others we have the f e inga of approbation and 
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disapprobation &o, These morn! feelings always accompany 
moral judgments, so that their presence in the; mind indienten 
that a moral judgment has boon passed. U, must be borne 
in mind, however, that the existence of those feelings is no 
test or criterion of the oalidihj of the moral judgment. 
Moral judgments, whether correct or incorrect, arc followed 
by moral sentiments or feelings, so that these feelings arc of 
no value as the standard for deciding the moral character 
of actions. 

III. Active or donative factor. 

We next come to the volitional or active factor of moral 
consciousness. This includes (a) the impulses and {!>) an act 
of choice from among thorn. It should be noticed in this 
connection that the judgment of duly or n bill/ a linn gives 
rise to what may ho called a ‘moral impulse*, Ac., In an 
active impulse or desire (more or less strong) to do what is 
right and avoid what is wrong. As wo have already found, 
when we judge that a certain course of action is right, we 
judge at the same time that weave under an obligation to do 
it or that it is our duty to do it ; and this judgment or con* 
viction surrounds itself with an emotion, tending to rise 
into an impulse or desire to choose that course of action and 
identify ourselves with it. 

§ 3. Peculiar characteristics of moral consciousness. 

We are now in a position to undersland precisely the 
peculiar characteristics of moral consciousness, (i) It is 
reflective. We have seen that moral consciousness involves 
moral judgment. Now, we cannot judge the moral quality 
of an act without considering the motive and intention of 
the agent and comparing his act with a standard, (ii) If is 
sentimental. Moral consciousness involves a feeling of 
reverence for the moral ideal and the feeling of approbation 
or disapprobation towards the act, according as if is 
right or wrong n It g cmch wily ( u q 
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know that moral consciousness involves active pre- 
ference of one course of action to another, (iv) Ti; is 
authorUaiiac. As wo have seen above, we cannot judge an 
act as right without judging at the same time that we 
are bound to do it or that we ought to do it. (v) It is 
social ; for our actions, whether right or wrong, affect 
society, 

§ 4. Moral sentiment. 

Wo have seen before that moral consciousness involves 
intellectual or cognitive, emotional or affective, and volitional 
or active factors. In the present section, we proceed to 
consults!' fully the emotional or affective side of moral 
consciousness under the name of moral sen.iiiM.nt, 

A. Meaning of the expression. By the expression ‘moral 
sentiment' we mean the group of feelings that arise in. our 
minds in connection with our judgment of what is morally 
good or bad in our conduct and character. It may be stated 
here that the word ‘sentiment' has boon loosely used Cor 
(i) emotion in general (do., feeling arising from the operation 
of thought), especially for compassion, and (ii) for emotions 
arising in the mind from the contemplation of the three 
ideals of excellence, vie., the ideal of knowledge, tire ideal 
of beauty and tire ideal of moral perfection or excellence. 
Hence, corresponding to the three ideals, there arc 
three groups of sentiments— intellectual, aesthetic and 
moral, We are concerned here with moral sentiments or 
feelings l’or the ideally perfect— the feelings rising out 
of the judgment and contemplation of what is good as 
distinguished from what is bad ; and these are (i) reverence 
for the ideal of moral excellence, and therefore for God 
whom we regard as the concrete personality in whom the 
ideal has been eternally realised, and for human beings 
in whom it has been approximately realised, together 
with an yearning fur its gradual realisation in our own 
charaotu and fe and ( the feel ng of batibfaot on appro- 
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bation, approval winch arises in our minds, when wo judge 
an action to bo right, and dissatisfaction, diNapprobittimj or 
disgust when we judge an act to be wrong. 

The feeling of dmpprobat ion taken the form of the feeding 
of shame, guilt, remorse, repentance in the mind ot the 
wrong-doer himself after the performance of the wrong 
action. 

B. Classification of the moral sentiments. 

An attempt has been made by some writers, e.y.. Gadder- 
wood, to classify the moral sentiments. In classifying the 
moral sentiments, Cuklerwood remarks, “The moral senti- 
ments differ in their psychological diameter, according as the 
judgment on which they attend, applies merely to an , ft Ion, 
in itself considered, or to the a (inn l who, so addon is observed, 
or to self as ilia agent. .r-i-+ The natural ground of c (ansi (sea- 
tion is obtained by reference to the distinct mom! judgments 
which they accompany, as these judgments refer to the 
actions or to the agent,— and in the latter tame, to another 
person or to self." (Hand-book of Moral .Philosophy, pp. 
203 , 204 ). 

Thus Caldcrwood broadly classifies the moral sentiments 
into (1) those towards acts and (2) those towards agents. 
The latter, again, have been subdivided into thoso towards 
(«) others, and those towards (ft) self. II is elm-mi float ion in a 
very good one, its only defect being that in if there is no 
explicit mention of the fundamental moral sentiment of 
reverence for the Moral Law and Ideal. J fence, by slightly 
modifying his classification, we get the one indicated in the 
tabular form given below : 
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The above is a complete olassifi cation of the moral senti 
mends * and thin is based on that of Ckilderwood, an him cl 
above. Wo first take into our consul oration 1 ho, fundamental 
moral sentiment of It eve nonce. Wo I, lien come to the mom,) 
sentiments rising in connection with our moral judgments 
As we pass judgments upon acts as well as agenh, 
we have to enumerate separately feelings directed to acts 
and those to agents. Now, a right action, like a beautiful 
object, inspires in us an agreeable feeling, while a wrong 
action, like an ugly or deformed one, gives rise to a disagree- 
able feeling. The moral sentiments towards agents an, 
again, subdivided into ( 1 ) those towards self and ( 2 ) those 
towards others. When a person makes bis own voluntary 
acts the objects of moral judgment, he fools certain mural 
sentiments towards himself. He experiences f,lm feeding ai 
self -approbation or self approval, if he judges Um act per 
formed by him as right, itnfl naif-reproach or sell' tviuhoiimi- 
tion when he believes his act to be wrong. In its intenser 
form the latter is designated shame and remorse. When the 
moral sentiments are directed towards others, wo find thal 
the sentiments assume the forms of admiration and din- 
respect, love and hate. If a person has done what is right, 
•we admire and esteem him, and if he has done what wo 
judge to be wrong, we regard him as au object of disrespect 
and aversion or hatred. 

0. Characteristics of moral sentiment*. When wo examine 
carefully the nature of moral sentiments, wo find that ( 1 ) 
they are essentially disinterested, in the sense that they do 
not involve reference to self-interest - } (2) they are praatka'!, 
because they are action-controlling feelings and arc always 
directed to voluntary acts of rational agents and never to 
passive experiences or irrational things 3 ( 3 ) they arc regula- 
tive or imperative, accompanied as they arc by the sonso of 
obligation or duty. They impel ns more or less strongly to 
choose and adopt a course of action which is discerned ih 
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right and obligatory. (4) They are nodal, inasmuch as moral 
goodness and badness manifest themselves in the reciprocal 
actions of the members of human society. Moral sentiments 
thus involve a social consciousness, a consciousness of the 
solidarity of the self and the community and tend to impel 
one who feels the sentiments to a life of active goodness 
towards others. 

D. Comparative importance of intellect and sentiment 
in moral judgment (Relation of moral sentiments to moral 
judgments). 

We know that moral consciousness involves intellectual 
as well as affective elements— moral judgment as well as 
moral sentiment. A question arises in this connection : 
What is the precise relation between moral sentiment and 
moral judgment v Which of them is more fundamental ? 
Two views arc possible : — 

(a) The advocates of the ‘Moral Sense theory’ hold that, 
moral sentiment is the ground of moral judgment'. In other 
words, they maintain that moral sentiment precedes and 
determines moral judgment. We are so constituted that we 
are spontaneously pleased or displeased with an action, and 
our moral judgment is based on this affective experience or 
feeling. The contemplation of an action occasions in us an 
agreeable or disagreeable feeling, a feeling of approbation 
or liking or a feeling of disapprobation or disgust, and this 
feeling is the ground of subsequent moral judgment or esti- 
mate that the action is right or wrong. If an action excites 
inns a disagreeable feeling of dislike, disapprobation or 
disgust, the action is wrong ; if it excites in us an agreeable 
feeling of liking, approbation, admiration, then it is right. 
Consistently with this theory, a right action is to he defined 
as one which excites in ns an agreeable feeling 
of approbation, and, a wrong action as one which 
excites in ne a disagreeable feeling of dislike or 
disapprobation 
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Wo soo, then, that, according to thin theory, moral 
judgment rests, not on reasou, hut cm soniimonii, 

{h) The advocates of the ‘Kational theory' go to the 
other extreme and hold that moral judgment or judgment 
of right and wrong comes first and the moral sentiment h 
are based on such judgment. Thus the intellectual 
element of moral consciousness precedes and determines 
the affective element. 

Thus, according to the former view, moral judgment rests, 
on, and is the consequence of, moral sentiment ; according to 
the latter, moral sentiment rests on, and is the consequence 
of, moral judgment. In other words, according to the 
former, an action is right or wrong, because: it produces 
m the mind a feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction ; 
according La the latter, am action produces in uh the 
feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction, because it, is 
intellectually apprehended or judged as right or wrong, 

General objections to the Moral Sense theory : 

(i) The most obvious objection to which this theory is 
open is that it makes moral judgment depend on fueling — 
which is the most variable and untrustworthy of all mental 
functions. We know that sensations and feelings are variable 
—they maybe different in different persons (even in the same 
stage of intellectual progress), and consequently they oanuoi 
be made the objective standard of right and wrong, in 
fact, the theory “makes moral conduct to he too much a 
matter of blind impulse and instinct, depending on a fueling 
springing up in our minds, we do not know how or why." 

(iij The theory fails to give an adequate explanation of 
obligation, duty or moral law. As Prof. H. Stephen says, 
The mere fact that an action gives us such and such a 
feeling does not explain why we should be bound in do the 
action ; nor why there should be a universal law that men 
should do such and such actions. Feeling by itself is blind 
bo to speak and does not bind one to anyth ng 
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(ili) Again, introspection reveals to ns that we form a 
moral judgment by considering the intention of the agent 
and comparing his act with a standard, and then experience 
a feeling that is in harmony with, the judgment. Thus 
personal consciousness corroborates the rational view. 

(iv) A true system of Psychology tells us that reason 
has the supreme place in human constitution and that human 
life is normally guided by it. Consistently with this psycho- 
logical view, the ‘Rational theory* seems to be the true one. 

JC. Function, of moral renHuumU s\ 

It has already been pointed out that moral sentiments do 
mot constitute a sure criterion or standard of the accuracy of 
the moral judgments ( 1 'vie p. 62). As Dr, Calderwood 
remarks, “The law of the rise of moral sentiments, by which 
they depond upon preceding judgments, makes the moral 
'Hentimont of no value an a standard for deciding the moral 
character of actions. K very thing here depends upon flic 
validity of the moral judgment witli which they have taken 
their rise. A sentiment of self satisfaction will attend a judg- 
ment of self-approbation, whether that judgment be correct 
or not/ 1 (Hand-hook of Moral Philosophy, pp. 20G, 207). 

Wo sue, then, that from those moral feelings we cannot 
infer that the connected moral judgments are correct, 
though it may be said that in many cases they are so. 

It must not be supposed from this that moral sentiments 
have no use at all. They arc said to be the very ‘voice of 
conscience/ By cheering us when wc follow the path of 
duty and by tormenting us when we go astray, they lend a 
decided support to morality. They are the ‘sanctions of 
morality' and act as stimulating as well as restraining forces. 
The agreeable moral sentiments impel us to do what is 
believed to be right, while the disagreeable feelings are 
deterrents, tending to restrain us from doing what is 
viewed as wrong 
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Thus the importance of the moral sentiments consists in 
the fact that they tend to prevent wrong-doing conti- 
nuance in immorality and thereby to preserve the purity of 
our moral constitution. It must ho borne in mind, however, 
that habit modifies the moral sentiments. Continuance in 
immoral conduct blunts our moral sentiments and g i vos rise 
to utter shamelessness. If a man goes against the voice of 
his conscience and continues to perform acts that ho knows 
to be wrong, his moral sensibility is gradually weakened, 
and he ultimately comes down to the level of brutes. As 
Dr. Martincau remarks, “Whatever resistance a man may 
encounter at the outset from his compunctions will rapidly 
give way ; each expostulation will ho fainter than its prede- 
cessor, and the tendencies that quench it will establish a 
less disputed sway; till, at last, every murmur of remon- 
strance dies, and the autocracy of inclination is complete. 
What is the effect and amount of this change V hbnply 
this : the characteristic human, element is gone : the. tiuni- 
has disappeared ; and in his place there stands either brute 
or devil.” (Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. 1 1, p. hid). 

§ 5. Notions of good and bad, right and wrong, moral 
law and the highest good. 

In the previous chapters, and also in this chapter, when 
analysing moral consciousness, we had to use the terms 
‘good’ and ‘bad’, ‘right’ and ‘wrong’, ‘moral law’ and ‘the 
highest good’. In the present section wo proceed to explain 
the terms in a general way. 

{a) Good and bad (or evil). The highest good. 

The terms ‘good’ and ‘had’ (or ‘evil’} arc sometimes used 
in (Ethics to express moral quality. J3ut those terms are 
too wide, signifying anything that is desirable or undesirable, 
eligible or obnoxious, whether moral or non-mora 1 the tor- ‘6 
right 1 and wrong’ ara generally ^ referred \\ e i my 
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liowever, use Urn expressions nmrallg good and uwraUi/ bud 
to signify moral quality. 

It should bo stated in Huh conne.rtion that the words 
‘good’ and ‘evil’ arc used as adjectives and also as nouns. 
Thus, when we speak of ‘material and immaterial goods/ 
.‘a relative good 1 and ‘the absolute or the highest good’ &c., 
we evidently use the word ‘good’ as a noun. ‘G-ood’ used 
in this way implies ‘an object of desire or pursuit/ ‘anything 
that is sought/ e.g., wealth, health, courage, &c. ‘Evil/ 
again, (used as a noun), means ‘anything undesirable or 
obnoxious, anything which wo like to slum or avoid/ e. 
poverty, disease, coward ico, Ac. 

A distinction is drawn in Ethics between good in an, end 
and goad in inmtix. If, for instance, happiness be good, then 
wealth and health as means of attaining happiness arc also 
©good; again, if health be a good, then regular physical 
exorcise, regulation of diet, taking of good medicine are also 
good as means of securing health. It will be easy now to 
understand the distinction between a relathe good and the 
a ban bite or the hujhed good of man. A ‘relative good’ is good 
as a means, L e., it is an objoet which is desired, not for it- 
self, but for tiro sake of an ulterior end or good which, again, 
may be relative to a still higher end, and so on. By the 
‘absolute good of man/ again, we mean “the good which is 
desired for its own sake, and is not subordinate to any 
ulterior goodA Jn short, it is not good as means to a higher 
good ; it is the highest good— the ultimate end of human 
activity. Every voluntary action, is relative to an end or 
object of desire 3 and among ends, there is a gradation, cul- 
minating in the supreme end or the highest good which is 
the goal of life. “There must be a final, absolute or ultimate 
end to which everything else which we desire is relative and 
subordinate 3 else we should go on ad infinikm and desire 
would be left void and objectless.” 

We conclude therefore that the ult mate absolute or 
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highest good of man is inirinsivalhj good, in the Sense that 
it is desired for its own sake, and not for the Hake of any- 
thing else. In other words, it; is not a meurw to any higher 
end or good. “U is the ultimate, cud of human activity; 
the one end to which all human interests find human pur- 
suits are subordinate — the perfect consummation of human 
aims" • and, as we shall see later on, it is at once a personal 
or private good and an impersonal or common good,* 

The various theories of the highest good — e.g., Hedonism, 
IVigoriam and Eudromonism will he fully discussed later on.!’ 

( b ) Notions of right and wrong and Moral Ltm. 

As we have said above, ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ are the two 
terms best fitted to express moral quality. The central prob- 
lem of Ethics is : What is the exact significance of the terms 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’ as applied to conduct ? Or, in what does 
the rightness or wrongness of an action consist ? And the' 
various ethical theories are attempts primarily to solve 
this problem. These theories arc postponed for subsequent 
treatment. We may here simply indicate the meanings of 
the terms. 

The word ‘right’ is derived from Latin red us, meaning 
‘straight’ or “according to rule.” The word ‘wrong,’ again, is 
connected with the word ‘wring’ and. means literally ‘twisted.’ 
Hence it has come to mean “not according to rule.” 

Hence by ‘right conduct’ is meant “conduct or action 
which is in accordance with a moral law or principle,” and 
by ‘wrong conduct’ is meant “conduct or action that is in 
violation of a moral lawn” 


* A. distinction is sometimes drawn between pewonal Hood or “good 
that is desired by a person for himself” and impersonal good or “good 
that is desired by a person for the sake of another or the noeioty or 
community at large.” 

t By Hedonism 's meant the theory that the Idglieat good of wan 
m pleasure or gratification of senEibihty By JUporum 9 meant 
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We see, then, that, tins notions of right and wrong involve 
the motion of law. Her instance, a particular act of kind- 
ness )'h rig lit, because, ns a genera! principle, kindness is 
right. Uenoii a moral law may be called “a standard or 
test of right and wrong/'’ It is a general principle for 
determining the rightness or wrongness of conduct. This 
notion of law is not always explicit. It is often implicit, and 
particular cases of conduct are often judged as right or 
wrong without any distinct apprehension of the general 
principles involved in the judgments. 

It luts been said above that Tight’ moans “according to 
rule or law.’* Hulas or laws, however, have reference to 
some result, end or good to be achieved by them. Hence in 
most systems of moral philosophy moral laws are looked 
upon as flu; means for attaining the highest good or the 
supreme oml of life ; and ‘right conduct’ is ultimately de- 
fined ns “conduct which leads to the attainment of the 
highest good'* and ‘wrong conduct"* as “conduct that leads 
to the non-attainment of the highest good.’’ In other words, 
an, action is right or wrong according as it is conducive to, 
or subversive of, the highest good (pleasure or perfection) — 
the ultimate standard of moral judgment. This interpreta- 
tion of the terms “right and wrong conduct" and ‘‘moral 
law" is consistent with the moral theories of Hedonism and 
Kudu, ‘monism. It is not accepted by Kigorism which looks 
upon ‘right conduct’ or ‘strict obedience to Moral Haw for 
its own sake’ as itself the highest good. 

Thus, according to Hedonism and Euckumonism, a moral 
law is “the statement of the value of an action which resides 


the theory that the highest good consists in a purely rational activity 
anrl suppression of sensibility — in strict obedience to the Moral Law out 
o£ a pure dMoWustiuil regard for it. Jly J^udicmonium is meant the 
theory that the highest good consists in a synthesis of rationality and 
eenaib Uty perf ot ou anrl sat sfact o 1 It Cb XI XTV XV 

10 
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in it« helpfulness or capability to pmducy tha hi^Jn^t ^o< «}.’-* 
In Bigomm, too, “amoral law is Mm Blatcmonl; of the mlu<\ 
of an action, but the value is supposed to bo inherent in flu; 
action, itself apart from any of its coiiKequtHHscH."* 


NOTE. 

Relation of moral sentiment and moral judgment. 

Wo have said, above in pp. 07-00, whoa dealing with the 
rotation of moral judgment and moral soutinmnt, that the Rational 
theory’ is more rtatiefactory than the ‘Moral Moukci or Senti- 
mental theory.’ We bold that moral judgment in more funda- 
mental than moral Hontiment. In other words, we mniiiLiin that 
moral judgment which is essentially intellectual in the m-igii!, 
ground, basis or foundation of moral sentiment. Out we must 
not too sharply divide our moral experience into two uppreeiahlo 
stages— -first, moral judgment, and thou, after an appreciable or 
long interval, moral sentiment. As soon as a, moral judgment 
is passed, a group of moral sentimcntK in harmony with the 
judgment arises in tho mind of the subject, 

* It may be pointed out in this connection that moral laws arc 
general regulating principles to which, our actions slunihi conform, in 
being regulative principles, moral laws differ from natural laws. A law 
of nature is simply a general statement about what is, Au., «n acMal 
famt. It implies the way in which things of a particular elans must 
necessarily behave in virtue of something in their own essential nature, 
the Law of Gravitation which simply states that bodies tend to 
jfwnt) in certain ways relatively to one another. A moral law is a law 
Wfeb states that something ought to bo. It may a I mo ho utatod here 
that moral laws are either ultim.ate or first principles, or secondary lawa 
derived fx'pru them. As an example of the former, wo may tako the 
Hegelian maxim “Be a person, and reepcot others as persons ’> £«« 
■Quthnes of General Phi osophy Ch £YJII % 8 and $ 6 footnote 
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Nat unii!, Method and Object of Mohal Judgment. 

§ 1. Nature and method of moral judgment, 

A moral judgment means a judgment regarding the moral 
quality of an action— a judgment which sets forth whether 
an action is right or wrong. In other words, “moral 
judgment in the mental act of discerning and pronouncing a 
particular action to have: the quality or predicate of rightness 
and obligatoriness or its opposito, of which a general idea 
or standard is already before the mind/' 

Now, it in evident that a moral judgment, like other 
judgments, presupposes (i) a mhjec.l that judges — i.e., a 
rational mind capable of judging things according to stand- 
ards, (ii) an ubjrol that is judged, (iii) a standard according 
to which the object is judged, and (iv) a family or power 
of judging. It must not be supposed that moral judgment 
is simply of the nature of what is called a judgment in 
Logic. As 'Prof. Mackenzie observes, “It is not merely a 
judgment about, but a judgment upon. It does not merely 
state the nature of some object, but compares it with a 
standard, and by moans of the standard pronounces it to be 
good or ovil, light or wrong. This is what is meant by say- 
ing that the moral point of view is normative.” (Manual of 
Ethics, p. 117). Similarly, Prof. Muirhead remarks, “There 
is a distinction (to go no deeper) between a judgment of 
fact and a judgment upon fact, corresponding to the distinc- 
tion between ‘judgment' in its logical sense of ‘proposition' 
and ‘judgment' in its judicial sense of ‘sentence’. It is with 
judgment in the latter sense that Ethics has to do. It deals 
with conduct bb the bubject of jud cial judgment not with 
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conduct, merely as a physical fact,-” (Klonumfs of KUncs, 
p, 17), Thus, moral judgment; is not a mere statement of 
fact, but is a judgment, of radar or v'ur/h. It involves 
reference to the ideal of (/ond/iers. U, is crltteal, vonnuUi'c, 
regulative and practical ; it, consists in judging what an 
action should he. It is a judgment which sets forth whether 
an act is conducive to the ultimate end nr good. It further 
carries with it the conviction of the agent's rcapon nihility. 

The moral quality of an act, then, in recognised in this 
way ; when \ve perceive that a voluntary act, lias been per- 
formed, we compare it with the, moral standard that is 
already present in our minds, ami thus judge whether 
that act is in conformity or out of conformity with it, i.r.. 
whether it is right or wrong. 1 u other words, moral judg- 
ment, involves the application, of a standard to a particular 
moral act. 11, should be. horim in mind that, in osti muling * 
the moral character of an action, we. must tube into m-eount 
the whole intention of the agent, the entire attitude of the 
person at the time, of the action. We. must not judge the 
moral quality of an act, simply by the actual outward con- 
sequences or by the principal end or motive for the sake of 
which the act has been performed. ( Vide object of moral 
judgment below). 

Prom the foregoing remarks if is dour that moral judg- 
ment involves intellectual exorcise, and not sensibility. 
In fact, moral judgment is inferential , involving the appli- 
cation of a standard to a particular case, though wo must 
not suppose that our ordinary moral judgments involve 
explicit reasoning or inference. The element of inference in 
such cases is implicit It is only in complex cases or in 
reflective examination that the whole process becomes 
explicit — the moral principles are explicitly held before the 
mind and reflected upon and applied to the cases under 
consideration {Vide Gb V p 71) 

It is also c ear from the above that mora j idgment ike 
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every oklusr judgment, ia purely intellectual and Is devoid of 
uiorul qualify. it ia, ol course, logically correct or incorrect, 
but it is uot characterised as morally right or wrong, good 
or bud. In other word a, a moral judgment, as such, is not 
an object of moral judgment. It is not itself a moral act, or 
an act having moral quality. 13ut perverse moral judgments, 
as distinguished from merely incorrect ones, are moral 
acts having the moral quality of wrongness ; and they 
are accordingly objects of moral condemnation ( Yule 
Chapter IV, § -1). 

§ 2, Object of moral judgment. 

Wo have soon before that the object of moral judgment 
is voluntary action or action for the realisation of a foreseen 
and desired end, and tbat, accordingly, non-voluntary actions 
are (winded from the scope of moral judgment, We have 
also Siam that habitual actions, though non-voluntary, are 
at ill regarded as objects of moral judgment , just because they 
are tlm .results of repealed voluntary actions, and because 
the initiative is always taken by a volitional impulse. -r- 

But the above statement that the object of moral judg- 
ment is vohmtanj action- raises an important question. We 
know that every complete voluntary action involves internal 
arid external factors. It begins wither springs out of certain 

The following remark marie by Prof. Muir-head on the subject of 
habitual actions deserves notice : ‘‘Though the habit may have become 
so strong as to have completely mastered the will and wc can no longer 
ho said to be responsible fur its consequences, yet there was a time 
when ouch repetition o£ the action was voluntary ; so that, while w-e 
cannot strictly ho said to bo responsible tor the habitual act as an isolated 
event, seeing that it is not a voluntary ono, wo arc responsible for it as 
an. instance of a habit which has boon voluntarily acquired, and which 
we ought to have chocked before it became inveterate. Iu other words, 
what wc really judge in snob a case is the series of voluntary acts 
whereby t 1_ o 1~V ~t hrw bee — — L : rreni‘'t : blo ” (Eleiu'—te of Ethics p 44) 
bee also Aristotle s Ethics Eook III Oh YIL 
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{jtfttoH and processes within the mind and completes i (.no(f hy 
producing certain external eonsequeueeu or results.* lienee 
the question. arisen : “On which of the /actors of jut, notion 
does its moral quality depend V On its mental autocodci) ts 
or its external results ? Is it according to Die former or the 
latter that we must judge the moral character of an action T' 

(a) In the first place, a little reflection will convince uk 
that we cannot judge the moral quality ot an action hy its 
actual outward results or consequences. If would be quite 
reasonable for us to do so, if we were sure that the actual 
results must exactly agree with and express the agent's 
desire and intention. But it is a matter of common observer 
tion that Hhe actual results are often different from, and 
sometimes entirely contrary to, what was intended. ’ Thus 
it is sometimes found that the agent intends to produce a 
good result, but, through the interference of circumstances, 1 
a bad result is produced. If a skilful surgeon, to the best of 
bis belief and judgment, performs an operation to euro a 
patient, and the patient dies from it, tin; actual result is 
bad ; but still the action of the surgeon cannot be judged n-s 
wrong. Again, it in sometimes found that a person intends 

to produce a bad result, but a good result is produced by 
chance. “If I / 5 said Dr. Johnson, “fling hallba crown to a 
beggar with intention to break his head and ho picks it up 
and buys victuals with it, the physical effect is good, but, 
with respect to me, the action is very wrong/' In fact, if we 
look at actions solely from an external point of view, the 
distinctions between moral and non-moral ante will bo 
obliterated • and in many cases wrong acts will be justified 
and right acts condemned. 

(b) We conclude, therefore, that the moral value of an 


* For a complete anaAyaiK of voluntary action, sou Chapter IV, !| 2, 
pp. 44-48. An action includes “the whole process fmm the first nt : r -f 
ongmatioG in the mind to the last pulsation of vigibh effect in the world " 
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action does not depend on the. external consequences, To 
judg'd aright, the moral worth ol' an action, we must take 
into our consideration its mental antecedents — the mental 
states and processes out of which it springs. We mast not 
forget that it is tire purity of the source that determines the 
moral goodness of an act, else "the charity of one whose 
heart overflows with the milk of human kindness and the 
charity of an ambitious schemer will stand on the same foot- 
ing/'’ As Prof. Greeu insists, “It is not by the outward 
form that wc know what moral action is. We know it, so to 
speak, on the inner side/’ If the inner side be cut off, the 
outer side loses all Its moral significance. 

.But hero a new diriieulfy presents itself to us : Are we 
to judge the moral (juality of an act by Its motive alone- i.e., 
tho desired mid for flm wake of which the act was performed 
(jib some have supposed) ? Now, though the motive whence 
the ac.L springs must he taken into account in passing a 
moral judgment, we cannot judge according to this alone ; 
for the end or motive may in itself be innocent and oven 
positively good, and yet the mcam may be quite wrong. In 
other words, a man may act out of a good motive, and yet 
tho means adopted by him for realising the motive may be 
morally wicked. The motive of a thief and that of an honest 
trader arc the same, 'ins., the idea of pecuniary gain ; and 
this in itself is no doubt quite innocent. But to realise his 
motive, the thief adopts unfair means, vis., stealing ; and 
hence his act is wrong. 

It follows from this that, in judging the moral character 
of an action, wc must take into account, not only the motive 
or the end aimed at (that which induced the agent to act), 
but also the means selected by the agent for realising it. 

In fact, to judge an act simply by the nature of the 
motive or tho end aimed at (without considering the nature 
pf the means) ir to assume, the dangerous j nuc {- e that the 
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end justifies l.h ts uioanH";* mu! it. in obvious Uml' even the 
most criminal or vviekod actions may olden be justified, 
if this principle be accepted. In the ease of many wicked 
actions it may bo shown that they were committed 
for the sake of innocent or even noble motives or ends. 
Surely such wrong acts cannot be excused, even though 
their ends or motives are good. A person may commit 
fraud to further the prospects of lus friend, a. robber 
may commit robbery to support his family or to relieve 
the distress of poor persons ; but still the act of fraud or 
robbery cannot bo justified. “We cannot (justifying the 
means by the end) defend the persecutor of heresy whose 
instruments were ‘the thumb-screw and the stake' 1 and whose 
motive ‘the advancement of the glory of the Lord’.’ 1 

The truth is that, when two acts arc connected as means 
and end and form one complex act, “(he inferior moral 
qualify of the one Spoils the superior mom! quality of the 
other, much as a discordant note may mar flic excellence of 
its companion.” 

(c) From what has been said above it is clear that, to 
judge rightly the moral quality of an act, we must fake into 
account the whole iu-ienfwn of the agent; for intention com- 
prises, as wo have seen before,] the motive or the end for the 
sake of which the act is designed and performed, as well as 
the means and foreseen consequences of realising it. How, 
then, do we know the intention of the agent ? Now, in the 
case of our own acts, there is no difficulty ; wo ourselves 
know in every case wliat our intention is, or has been : and 
we judge our own acts in every ease by what, we know to bo 
or to have been our intention. But when we judge an act 
performed by another, we first infer from the facts and 

* This means that a good end junlilien evil imwm. ( Vide Mneehia- 
uGUi’s view- Chapter IL Note 3- Sue alw Ni-te 2- pu. H£ B?)_ 

| V\de Chajrler 1Y § 2 
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circumstances) of the case what his intention was, and then 
we judge the act by what is known in this way about his 
intention. Thus the real seat of the moral quality is the 
whole complex intention or volition. In other words, the real 
object of moral judgment is the whole intention of the agent. 

But w t c may go further. "We have seen before that inten- 
tion presupposes deliberation and choice or self-determina- 
tion on the part of the agent and is thus indicative of his 
character. Hence wo may also say that it is the character 
of the agent as expressed in the intention, or the agent 
himself that is the object of moral judgment. As Prof. 
MacUcimio fifty s, ''The moral judgment is not properly passed 
upon a thing done, but upon a person doing’ 1 

It may he pointed out in this connection that the 
controversy as to whether the moral quality of an action 
depends upon the motive or the consequences has become 
historic, the Utilitarians maintaining that a judgment is 
passed upon an act for its consequences,* and the Intui- 
tion is ts insisting that a judgment is passed upon an act 
for its inner spring or motive. It has already been 
shown that the moral value of an action depends upon 
the intent km ( which includes the motive ). In other 
words, it depends, not upon all the consequences of the 
act, but only upon those consequences that were anticipated 
and -intended. A man cannot be held responsible for 
the consequences which he did not foresee (except in so 
far as he is responsible for not foreseeing them). 

Smnvumj. Thom the foregoing remarks it is evident that— 

(1) The object of moral judgment is voluntary action 
or action for the realisation of a foreseen and desired end ; 
non-voluntary actions are non-moral, i.e., excluded from the 
scope of moral judgment. 

(2) The moral quality of a voluntary act does not depend 


* Of tlio yopulai i anm All a wo 1 that ends wall 
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upon the actual external con sequences or re cut In, hull upon 
the intention,. It is not sufficient that good or had results nu 
actually produced, by actions. It is necessary to otupme 
how far such results wove intficijxtted and Intended. 

(3) Since intention, indicates the character of the agent, 
it may be said that ultimately it is the character of the, agent 
or the agent himself that is the object of moral judgment. 

5 3. The question of the object of moral judgment in- 
volves smother-question : Whom do wo judge first ? Ourselves 
or others ?* Does moral judgment originate in self-reflection 
or external observation of others ? .Do we judge our own 
actions primarily or the actions of others V Whoso actions 
are the direct objects of moral judgment ? Our own oi: those 
of others? According to most English moralists, we begin 
with estimating others and then transfer the habit to our- 
selves. In other words, we primarily and directly judge flu 
actions oE others and then turn round, so to speak, to judge 
our own actions ; and when we judge ourselves, we really 
place ourselves in the position of others, and imagine how 
others would judge ns. We judge ourselves from the stand- 
point of an “impartial spectator” (as Adam Fhriith would put 
it). The theory that our moral judgment, begins with the in- 
timation of others has been held by philosophers of dilTomii 
schools, and their views have been summarised by Dr. Mtirli- 
neau in the following words “When wo have seen in a 
neighbour how a certain action sits upon the human eharac- 
ter, we discover (says Adam Smith) whether it will be becom- 
ing in ourselves. * * Benthum and James Mill rest the same 
general answer on a different ground. We first apply moral 
terms, they tell us, to those acts of others which directly 
benefit us j next, to those which, though benefiting a strangoi, 
we like to encourage for the chance of their being sometimes 


* This quas ton boon fully dwnirtaol by ] r Mwtcuwiu m hi 

Typea of Elth q»1 Theory Ypl, H pp 27 SC 
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repeated upon us ; and, last of all, when these habits have 
furnished ns with general rules of praise and blame, to acts 
of our own, falling under the analogies we have established 
. ...With Mr, Herbert Spencer, the ‘moral consciousness' 
is wholly a social product, due to the observed or experi- 
enced consequences of executed action ; and pre-eminently, 
among those consequences, to the penalties, of public opinion, 
and of law The moral consciousness is the self- 

application of a lesson learned ab extra ( i , e., from external 
observation). We also find Mr. Leslie Stephen saying, ‘Moral 
sense is a product of social factor. Conscience is the utter 
aucc of tho public spirit of the race, ordering us to obey the 
pt unary conditions of its welfare".” (Types of Ethical 
Theory, Vol. U, pp. 27-28). 

Criticism. But tlui above view is open to a grave 
objection. Wo have seen before that the real seat of moral 
qu ility is the interna/ aspect of voluntary action. We have 
loitnd that, in judging a voluntary action, wc must take into 
our consideration the desire, motive, intention, whence the 
action springs ? and these are subjective facts which can be 
known, in the first instance, not through external observation, 
but through internal perception, introspection or self-con- 
ictousnea, s. In other words, we can be directly conscious of 
these facts in tho case of our own actions, and only indirectly 
and infecentially in the case of the actions of others. Hence 
our own actions are the primary and direct objects of moral 
judgment. As Hr. Martineau observes, “Of other men's 
actions the visible part,* which follows on the mental ante- 
cedents, is the first element that conies before our view ; all 
that precedes is beyond the reach of eye and ear, and is read 
off only by inference from the external sign. That sign would 
be unmeaning to us, were not the thing signified already 
familiar to us by our own inner experience. * * Without 

* Thai ia to say nov mente and connequouceB 
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susceptibility to love, how stupidly should wo nUro iU the 
kiss of the mother to the child ! Without opummsn tonon-ow, 
at the prostrate anil sobbing mourner ! Without wnno is! 
religion, at the clasped hands of prayer t r. t Oritieism thou, 
like charity, ‘begins at borne’ and finds, in our own eon 
sciousness, the prototypes of all the sentiments and springs 
of action which it recletecfcs and appreciates abroad/'’ {ibid., 
pp. 29-30).* 

From the foregoing remarks it is clear that moral judg- 
ment is directly and primarily soil-judgment or self-criticism 
In other words, our moral, estimates originate in set t- reflec- 
tion. Wc pass judgments primarily and directly on our own 
actions and indirectly on those of others ; since wo can inter- 
pret the actions of others by what we have oxporionml in 
ourselves. As Prof. II. Stephen says, ‘‘.Direct mow! 
judgment is possible only in the terse* of our own actions 
—-it uniat be an not of our own self consciousness. It 
follows that, in judging the actions of others, wo must con- 
ceive them as our own and think how wc should judgu 
ourselves under the same circumstances.” I 


* Dr. M&rtineau cautions us against a possible mwajiprnlieuHtoM. 
He says that wo must not loo sharply divide onr cxpnrlwwi into two 
appreciable stages — lust, self- judgment, and then, after an interval, judg- 
meat on others. To quote his own words t “In saying Unit our mural 
estimates originate in Kolf-refluction, t do not moan to maintain Stmt a 
solitary human being could havo them ; or that Ghcw am fcwoappreciinbie 
stages in our actual experience, first of wolf-judgment, mid then, after an 
interval, of judgment directed upon others. Doubtless, thn pj-nsonnn of 
others is indispensable to the development of thin part of our nature ; 
not less than external physical objects are requisite to tlm unfolding of 
our perceptive power. Hut in neither case does this circumstance entitle 
the objective factor to any priority, of time, or of causality. ...This view 
does not in the least contradict, hut only more accurately define and 
interpret, onr main position, that the moral eonscioiiKUOKH is at its origin 
engaged in se2/-estit>miion, and does not , . ...*■, ** =. 

through a prior critique upon our fellow-men. i ■ . \ ■ is 

elicited by the image we nee of ourselves on the Umatre of life * hut thus 
awakened carries with it, of its own inherent cssmioe, tlm unlf-iuilgmont 
in^ which moral sentiment consists ; and the j mlgtti 11 nt passes cm to 
others, simply as implicated in the same nature with ourselves ” iTvuea 
of Ethical Theory, Yol, II, pp. 30-33), 

1 First Principles of Moral S« ease pp B1 k2 
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NOTJBS. 

Note 1. Tito question may bo asked : Is an intention itself 
tbo object of moral judgment, or is it necessary for the intention 
to be embodied in an overt act before moral judgment can 
properly lie passed on it ? To this it may be replied that we do 
pass judgments -on intentions and even on desires. Such a judg- 
ment finds its full expression in the Sermon on the Mount where 
“the eye of lust and the heart of hate are called to account with 
the adulterer and tbo murderer.” ( Vide Matthew’s Gospel, V. 21, 
22, 27, 2d). In fact, regarding intention, it may be said that “an 
intention itsolt is an action on the part of the rational self — it is 
the result of choice ; it is a determination, a fully-formed purpose, 
a determined effort to produce a result” ; and, as such, it has a 
moral value of its own. It must be romombered, however, that 
a man who acts upon a good intention formed by himself is 
• better than one who simply forms a, good intcution or a pious 
resolution net embodied in an overt act ; for the former, by his 
act, brings about, or at least, trios bis host to bring about, some 
consequences beneficial to society. 

Note 2. The quostion 'may bo asked : Does the end ever 
justify the moans ? Wo have said above that, as a rule, the end 
does not justify tho moans. In other words, wrong actions can- 
not bo excused oven if tho ends aimed at a, re good. There are 
exceptional cases, however, in which tho goodness of the end 
seams to justify tho evil means or at least serves as an extenuating 
circumstance. Aro wo not justified, it may lie asked, in inflicting 
bodily injuries on a robber, to save tho life and property of 
an innocent person ? Does not the end justify the means 
hero ? Take a, gain another case. The motive of a guardian in 
punishing his ward and curtailing his liberty is the ward’s im- 
provement. Here the motive is good, but the means, viz., inflic- 
tion of pain, is in itself bad. Does not the end justify 'the means 
here ? Again, we find in every civilised state that judges and 
magistrates as representatives of the Government are constantly 
imposing pm ! sir outs on guilty persons for tho \ retention of 
or me Hero also a good end justifies evil means 
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But the above eases <U> not warrant uh in holding that the 
end justifies tho moans and that, therefore, in judging the moral 
character of an action, wo may safety ignore the moans and take 
into account only the motive or the ond aimed at. Wo must 
always hold its a rule that tho end does not justify the moans. 

In fact, it may he shown that such oases arc only apparent. 
When we closely examine the cases in ivhieh the etuis appear to 
justify the means, wo find in every such case some special reason 
why the evil character of the means is not looked upon as im- 
parting a bad character to f lic whole act. In some cases “it. can he 
pleaded either that the means used, though evil in themselves, 
are for the greater good of those that sulfur by them, or that 
they arc submitted to voluntarily for the good of others (as in 
oases of Rolf-sacrilifto)",* Take the case of an affectionate fatluu* 
who punishes his son in order that the son may shake off evil 
habits. Hero the motive of the father, Ihe improvement of 
the character of his non, is good, and the means, t)//., iidlietion of 
pain connected with tho punishment, is had ; but the ad, of tlm 
father is justified, hoeauso tho moans used, though evil, is for the 
greater good of tho son himself who Buffers by the moans, and 
not for the good of any other person. Again, in such a case, it can 
he shown that iho motive of the agent is positively good or 
exceptionally noblo, and that tho means used, though evil in 
itself, is the best or tho most appropriate under tlm circum- 
stances, and that no hotter means can im thought of nr are 
available, and that, therefore, the agont uses the evil means, 
much against his own will, for tho realisation of the good end. 
The truth is that it is the character of Iho agent Unit ifi ulti- 
mately the object of moral judgment, and conduct or voluntary 
action is good or had only in relation to character. 1 lonco wo 
cannot estimate the moral quality of an action unless we Him 
into account the character of the agent as it is mu, infested in and 
affected by his whole act. But this implies that wo must take 
into account the whole intention of the agonh-his deliberate 
choice of means and end. 

* Prof H Stephen, First Prnunple* a t Moral Science 
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The principle that “the end justifieR the means’’ must be re- 
garded as dangorouH from the ethical point of view, because the 
a, coo] da, nee of it may lead to the formation of criminal disposi- 
tions, We know that, according to the principle of transference of 
interest, the means gradually become as interesting or desirable 
as the end itself, and come to be sought for their own sake, 
independently of the original end. Hence, if men be allowed to 
perform wrong actions for the realisation of good ends, they may 
gradually come to perform wrong actions independently of the 
original ends n,nd thus acquire criminal dispositions. As Burke 
says, “Criminal means, once tolerated, are scon preferred, as pre- 
senting ft shorter cut to the object than through the highway of 
moral virtues,” 

Wo conclude, then, that wrong acts cannot bo permitted, 
defended or justified oven if the omls or objects aimed at are 
good. Ethics as the science of morality condemns the adoption 
» of evil means, :|: 


f 
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s: The question is sometimes asked : was St, Crispin right in stealing 
leather to make shoes for the poor '? I or the story of St. Crispin, and 
the discussion of this question, see Appendix A, p, Hi- 
lt may be pointed out in this connection that the means may some- 
times be good and the end may be bad, a person may save the 
life of another to use him as an instrument of immorality. It is easy 
to see that the conduct of the agent m such a case b amful and 
blameworthy An act u morally ted if edber the mew <?r the end be Ui 
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§ 1, We have soon in Chapter IV, See. 2, that nil 
psychical nations have spring*, turn .svx, origins or .w«mv} 
within the mind ; which, as wo know, are. disagreeable fed- 
•in-tjs ofvntni rising into impulses or tmrf nicies to tui. In the 
present chapter wo proceed to classify the springs of human 
action. A classification of the springs of action is necessary 
in an ethical treatise, because it leads to a clearer under- 
standing of the various wants and desires of human nature, 

How, then, are we to classify the impulses or springs of 
action ? A little reflection will convince us Unit a clunnifi«ft* 
turn of the springs of actions or impulses practically means 
a classification of the wants of human nature, which range 
from the wants of the organic life expressing themselves in 
appetites tip to the more purely mental wants expressed in 
the intellectual, josthetie and moral sentiments. It is also 
easy to seo that a classification of wants is substantially a 
classification of the feelings, For every feeding is capable 
of giving rise to a want and desire in some way or other. * 

It should be stated here that the springs of action have 
' been classified psychologically and ethically by Dr. James 
Martineau, one of the most eminent of recent Inflationist 

* “All feelings are capable of becoming springs of action, because 
they are all capable of becoming pleasu:-',' 11 ': .? r.--'n f ri. and therefore of 
giving rise to wants, and to actions for ■ ■ ■: e i . ’When a feel- 

ing is disagreeable, it expresses a want or defect, and whatever will 
, remove, it .is felt as a need and thereby becomes nu object of desire, 
‘When -fis agreeable it expresses the acquisition of some good and the 
k of it is felt oe a ■utani and whatever wil ranow it becomes an 

4&teet ol deelre *nd captive of action Jhrof H Stephen) 
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writers. lie Las drawn out an elaborate table of the springs 
and has arranged them in order of merit and has given us 
in this connection his view of the mode of moral judgment. 
We shall examine here the psychological classification and 
ethical gradation of the springs of action as given by him 
and also his account of moral judgment. The psychological 
classification of the springs of action is based on their points 
of similarity and dissimilarity as mental phenomena. The 
ethical classification of them is based on their relative 
moral values. 

§ 2. Psychological classification of the springs of 
action or impulses. 

Marti neau firings all springs of action or impulses under 
two classes — Primary and Secondary. By the former he 
means ‘“'those impulses which urge a man, in the way of un- 
reflecting instinct, to appropriate objects or natural expres- 
sions'’; by the latter lie means “those which supervene upon 
self-knowledge and experience and in which the preconcep- 
tion is present of an end gratifying to some recognised feel- 
ing," (Types of Ethical Theory, II, p. 135). In other words, 
the primary springs of action arc the natural impulses or 
tendencies of human nature, the secondary springs of action 
arc those inclinations or tendencies which are acquired 
through experience and habit. The former are consciously 
directed towards appropriate objects, the latter towards the 
pleasures experienced by the agent as arising from the 
gratification of the former. Thus the secondary impulses 
are transformations of the primary, each primary impulse 
being transformed by the supervening love of pleasure into 
a corresponding secondary impulse. 

Thus, one may be prompted by natural hunger to seek 
food (which is necessary for the well-being of the system); 
or he n ay be led to seek a certa n var ety of food after 
taBt ng it and der vm D an agreeab e exq er enoe therefrom 
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I. The primary springs of action. These arc classified 
into four groups : — 

1, Propcwioux, making us strive towards those things 
which are necessary for maintaining or continuing physical 
life. As IDr. Martineau says, “They are tho forces of first 
necessity for the mere physical life in its individual main- 
tenance or successive continuance, and exhibit the lowest 
terms on which it could hold its footing in the world at all/' 
{Ibid., Yol. II, p. 140). These include 

(a) Appetites {Hunger, thirst, sexual appetite) having 
reference respectively to food, drink and sms ; (/>) animal 
spontaneity or tho impulse towards phy steal act in LI g, 
alternating with repose. 

2, Passions. Those arc rep ah ions, thrusting away 
what is hurtful or inharmonious or else withdrawing us 
thence, and include- — 

(a) Antipathy, or dislike for an evil which is present. 

(b) Anger, or aversion towards what has just hud, us. 

(e) Fear, or aversion towards a future evil. 

Referring to the primary passions, ]>, Mad, mean re- 
marks, “They are evidently provisions for entrenching <>ur 
nature in security amid threatening or invading ills, and 
removing to a distance whatever jars with its appointed life, 

Towards an object of natural aversion immediately 

before us, we feel Antipathy ; towards that which has just 
hurt us, we experience Anger j towards that which menaces 
us with evil, we look with Fear” (Ibid., p. 141). 

3, Affections — attractions towards other persons or 
animals reminding us of our kind. These are 

(a) Parental, ‘directed towards the child in whom the 
parental being is continued and the parental image renewed/. 

{b) Social, directed towards our equals, who are not, 
however, our absolute equals or mere RolC-ropetitions/ 

(c) Compassionate- ‘directed towards tlm.ae that 
m want 


arc 
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4. Sentiments — directed towards “ideal relations, 
objects of apprehension or thought that are above os, yet 
potentially ours." Thus they appear as aspirations towards 
"what is higher than ourselves.” They include — 

(a) Wonder or intellectual sentiment, leading us to 
inquire into the nature and causes of events. 

( b ) Admiration for beauty. This is the aesthetic senti- 
ment which underlies the artistic endeavour to produce 
beautiful things and the natural desire to surround one’s self 
with what is beautiful in nature and art, 

(c) Bevcrmce or the moral sentiment directed towards 
the Moral Ideal and what is good and perfect in the character 
of rational beings. This underlies our moral endeavour to 
be what we should be. 

II. The secondary springs of action include — 

1. Secondary propensions, such as 

(a) Gluttony and love of luxury (e.tj., rich foods and 
drinks). 

(b) Love of sensual delights (voluptuousness). 

(c) Love of physical exercise (e.g., riding, walking Sec). 

(d) Love of ease. 

(<•;) Love of power. 

(/) Love of money or gain. * 

*2. Secondary passions or acquired repulsions, e.g. } 

{a) Malice, censoriousness, ill-will, or the fondness for 
finding fault with others. 

(b) Vindictiveness , or the cherishing of anger. 

(<?) Suspiciousness or mistrust, suspecting evil from 
others and cherishing of fear. 

3. Secondary affections (sentimentality) including — 

(a) Love or fondness for self-regarding play with 
children. 

Money and power arc at first sought as m cans to pleasure and 
luxury but afterwards for their own snio in accordance with the prin 
ciple of Transference of Interest Bee Ch. Xh § 8 fpoppote 
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{h) Love or fondness for the delights of soda! 
intercourse. 

(c) Taste for exciting and indulging July, 

Beferring to tiro secondary affections, Hr. MarUnoau 
writes, "If, instead of family affection, freely spent on the 
members of a home, there is a self- regarding play with thorn 
as instruments of sympathetic interest ; if, instead of social 
affection, flowing out upon companions and equals, there is 
the mere love of society as a means of tasting the fruits of 
such affection ; if, instead of Compassion, there grows up 
a taste for .exciting and indulging .Pity.: this change is 
accurately described by saying that it. is a transition from 
natural health to sentimental disease." {Ibid, p. 177), 

4. Secondary sentiments, c.y., 

(a) Love of self -culture — i.,\, love, or fondness for tlm 
delights of intellectual exercise. 

{b) /Hsihetieism — Love of Art and devotion to the 
pleasures of taste. 

■ ' -(e) Interest in jirlufhn and Morality -Love or loudness 
for the discussion of moral and religions topics, simply 
because they arc interesting, «.<?., because they bring pleasure. 

Thus, by secondary sentiment, we mean love, or fondness 
for the 'cultivation of intellectual, featliotio, moral and 
religious sentiments for the sake of the pleasures which, 
they bring-'. 

We "have , given above an account, of the elementary 
springs or impulses, primary and secondary, as explained by 
Mart mean. He also speaks of compound springs of action 
{e,cj., love of praise, jealousy, envy Ac.) arising from the 
fusion of elementary springs according to the laws of 
association. 

The above classification of the, springs of action may be 
md cated in the tabular form given below 
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Ticmarlus. It cannot be denied that Marti itciur’a psycho- 
logical classification of the springs of action possesses consi- 
derable merit. It gives ns a clear exposition of their pvinetp il 
forms and varieties. It may be said, indeed, that his classi- 
fication is incomplete, c. g., in liis list of the primary affec- 
tions, he does not mention filial, fraternal and conjugal 
affections. Perhaps it would be better to use the single 
expression ‘domestic affection' which covers parental, filial, 
fraternal and conjugal affections. It may also bo said against 
his classification that in it he has mixed up impulses which 
aie active tendencies with emotions and sentiments which 
are passive or affective experiences of mind. But this 
objection has little value, for, as we know, impulses have an 
affective basis. An impulse to act is a complex state which 
always originates in, and includes, a fueling, and that fueling 
is a feeling of uneasiness or pain rising out of some want 
or imperfection, whether actually present or only anticipated 
and therefore ideal ( Vide pp>. 41-45). Aw we have already 
said, every feeling is capable of becoming a spring of 
action— i.e., of generating an impulse* or dewiro to act 
( Vide foot-note, p. 88). Thus, anger prompts us to act foi 
defence or retaliation ; fear, roused by the thought of future 
injury, prompts one to act for self-preservation ; the intel- 
lectual sentiment of wonder excites in us a desire to o rupture 
into the nature and causes of things, and so on. 


* It may be pointed out in this connection that the term dinpuhed 
may be used in wider and narrower senses. In the wider Reuse, it em- 
braces all conscious tendencies to action, including the blind ins/.inchoo 
tendencies as well as desires with Ml consciousness of ends and the self. 
In the narrower sense, impulses simply mean blind instinctive tendencies. 
In this book the word has been used in the wider sense. Observe also 
that the term ‘spring of action.'' is used to mean either the feeling of 
uneasiness rising out of some want, or the impulse to act arising out 
of the feeling. The ultimate spring of overy psychical action is a feeling 
d! nn oss or pom mmg oni of some want or inporfcct on and tb b 
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The above classification is sometimes described as the 
classification of motives (lit., moving forces). 

§ 3. Ethical classification or gradation of the springs 
of action (their moral order). 

As we have already said, it is based on the relative 
moral values of the springs of action. “The following list 
presents the series in the ascending order of worth ; the 
chief composite springs being inserted in their approximate 
places, subject to the variations of which their composition 
renders them susceptible. 

LOWEST. 

il. Secondary Passions Censoriousness, Vindictiveness, 
Suspiciousness. 

2. Secondary Organic Propensions : — Love of Ease and 
Sensual Pleasure. 

S. Primary Organic Propensions : — Appetites. 

4, Primary Animal Propensions : — Spontaneous Activity 
(uneelcetivo). 

5. Love of Gain (rellcctive, derivative from Appetite). 

G. Secondary Affections (sentimental indulgence of sym- 
pathetic feelings). 

7. Primary Passions : — Antipathy, Fear, Resentment, 

8. Causal Energy : — Love of power, or Ambition ; Love of 
Liberty. 

9. Secondary Sentiments : — Love of Culture. 

10. Primary Sentiments of Wonder and Admiration. 

11. Primary Affections, Parental and Social ; with (approxi- 
mately) Generosity and Gratitude. 

12. Primary Affection of Compassion. 

13. Primary Sentiment of Reverence. 

HIG HEST.” (Types of Ethical Theory). 

feeling impels or prompts the self to act for overcoming it. In lower 
animals, the feeling impels to action in an automatic way. But in the 
voluntary action of man, it rises through thought to the form of desire 
which is a complex mental state involving the feeling of want, the idea 
of the object needed to relieve it, and a longing or incipient impulse to 
relieve t hy realising the doa. T ide Ch IV pp 44 4C aLo p 40 
Heneo del re may be s» d to be the rprvng of voluntary action and the 
torn is sometimes nsed in this sense 
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The above table indicates Marfcineau’s theory of an abso 
lute scale of worth or hierarchy of tho springs of action. 
He arranges the springs in a graduated series, according to 
the varying degrees of their moral worth or value 
According to him, “the springs of action have a fixed and 
unalterable order of moral worth, and form a hierarchy of 
rank; rising one above another in a scale of moral worth, 
from the secondary passions or acquired repulsions (male- 
volent impulses) at the bottom, to moral sentiment or revei- 
ence at the top." 

The malevolent impulses or the secondary passions arc 
the lowest in tho scale jthey have their basis in a love of evil 
for its own sake, and are, therefore, never right under any 
circumstances. “They never quit the category of tho bad ” 

Higher than these are the secondary anytime. yropcit sions 
or acquired appetites, such as love of eating and drinking, 
love of ease &c., for the sake of the pleasures they bring. 
Though these may not be altogether wrong, they can never 
possess any degree of positive moral merit and are often 
injurious. 

Above these, are the primary organic propen-sions 01 
natural appetites. Being necessary to the preservation of 
the individual as well as the species, they stand higher tli in 
the secondary propensions ; but as they serve directly only 
the purposes of organic life, they occupy a low position in 
the moral scale. 

Higher than these are the natural propensities to 
physical activity or exercise and repose , expressing, as they 
do, ‘the animal phase of human nature/ the appetites 
corresponding to the vegetative only. 

Love of gain has a higher rank, because, though self- 
regarding, it involves intellectual exercise, and because 
wealth constitutes ‘the means and material of altruistic 
beneficence/ 

In this way, Martineau proceeds and finally places 
reverence at the top of the scale 
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What, then, is Martineau’s account of moral judgment ? 
We know that moral quality is seated in a voluntary act. 
Now, every voluntary action involves a conflict of two rival 
springs, impulses or motives (of which one is higher and the 
other lower in moral worth), and a choice between them 
In other words, in onr voluntary activities we have always 
two rival springs before us, and we have to choose between 
them. When there is a conflict of rival springs or motives, 
our conscience (which means sensibility to differences of 
higher and lower, better and worse, among the springs of 
action) gives us the immediate feeling that one is superior 
to the other in respect of moral worth. In other words, it 
intuitively recognises that one is higher and the other lower 
m moral worth, and our duty consists in choosing the higher 
spring or motive and acting according to it to the rejection 
of the lower. An action, therefore, is right, if we choose 
what conscience intuitively recognises as the higher of the 
two alternative springs ; and. wrong, il' we choose the lower 
alternative. It must not be forgotten, however, that, avoid- 
ing to him, a spring which is lower in one case — i.e., when 
compared with one alternative, may be higher in another 
case when compared with a different alternative ■ and the 
coi responding action which was wrong in the former case 
will be right in the latter. To take a symbolical example : 
A and E are two rival springs in a given case of voluntary 
action ; and our conscience intuitively declares A to be of 
higher worth ; lienee we act rightly if we choose A, and 
wrongly, if we choose B. But in another case where T> and 
C are the rival springs, B may be superior in moral worth to 
C, and we act rightly if we follow B. Take some concrete 
examples : Suppose, in a given instance, flove of culture’ and 
love of gain’ are the rival springs ; here our conscience 
intuitively judges dove of culture’ to he of higher worth. But 
m another case where dove of culture' and ‘compassion* come 
into conflict our conscience declares Wnpawuon’ to be 

13 
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of superior value. Thus, one and the same impulse (;m , 
love of culture) has different moral values in different eases 
Again, “suppose we ask whether it is right to be angry ; wo 
must first enquire with what impulse has anger, in a given 
instance, come into conflict j suppose that the other impulse 
is a secondary social affection, an inducement to cultivate 
social pleasures with a person whose conduct lias been 
grossly scandalous — then it is right to be angry, it is wrong 
to suppress anger for the sake of mirth and jollity ; but 
suppose the other impulse is compassion, awakened by tho 
sight of a repentant sinner — then still to harbour align 
against him, or to refuse to forgive him, is wrong, is ui 
oifen.ee against ‘reason and right/ "* 

We see, then, that, according to Martincau, the moral 
quality of an impulse or spring of action cannot be cognised 
unless it is contested by a rival impulse. “Their moral valu- 
ation intuitively results from their simultaneous appear mu t'/' 
In this way Marfcineau concludes that the springs of action 
arrange themselves upon a scale of worth, every one of them 
lying between a lower and a higher, is right hi competition 
with the former, wrong when resisting the latter, and cannot 
be judged without reference to its alternative. ( Vide the 
table given before). Thus the rightness of an action depends 
on its position in the scale as compared with its alternative 1 


* Prof. M. Sen, Elements of Moral Philosophy. 

t “Every action is right which, in presence of a lower principle, 
follows a higher ; every action is wrong, which, in presence of a higher 
principle, follows & lower/ (Types of Ethical Theory, p. 270). It should 
he carefully borne in mind that Dr. Martineau’s ethical gradation of the 
springs is based on his peculiar theory of conscience. According to him, 
conscience is an innate and unerring faculty of intuition which direct 
ly reveals to us, not the absolute moral value oE a particular action, 
hut the relative moral values of two conflicting springs, impulses or 
motives. The essence of conscience is “sensibility to the gradations 
of the moral scale.’' If may be added in this connection that, in Marti- 
neau’s opinion, the moral distinction between any two springs in the 
graduated series is absolute or unconditional ; it is unalterable by varia- 
tions of circumstances. 
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General objections. 

(a) Martineair’s theory may be looked upon as a form of 
Moral 8en.se Infcuitionisra, and the objection to it is partly 
the same as to other forms of the Moral Sense theory. 
( Vide Ch. IX, pp. 117-120). 

(■ b ) The ethical gradation of the springs of action is not 
wholly the result of intuition or immediate apprehension 
“The scale of moral worth which Martineau takes to be the 
standard of all moral judgment, is evidently a product of 
philosophical reflection, such as cannot possibly be present 
to every mind. 5 ' 

(c) Ethics, as the Science or Philosophy of morality, 
cannot rest contented with a mere tabulation of results. It 
cannot be satisfied with ‘a mere inventory of facts or cata- 
logue of intuitions. 5 It aims at explaining them by general 
principles and finally by reference to a single central or 
fundamental principle. A bare statement that one impulse is 
superior or inferior to another in moral worth is not enough • 
Ethics seeks to ascertain the ground, of this distinction. 

id) A fixed scale of moral worth is really impracticable 
Take any pair of impulses that you like, and you Will find 
that each is sometimes right and sometimes wrong accord- 
ing to circumstances and that there is no uniform principle 
of order. “No such universal relation of higher and lower 
subsists between any pair of impulses as is here affirmed < 
the higher and the lower are Only so generally, not always ” 
eg , in a conflict between compassion and resentment, “it is 
by no means to be laid down as a universal principle that 
compassion ought to prevail ; resentment, when it is directed 
against wrong, and operates in aid of justice, is to be regard- 
ed as a salutary balance to the weakness of pity.” “Its 
suppression would be gravely mischievous ,’ 5 # 


* Dr. Sidgwick, Lectures on the Ethics of Green, Spencer and 
Martineau p 855 et ecq 
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(e) In fact, Martincau's scale is too abstract to bo of 
any practical value. Abstract impulses or emotions, as such, 
apart from the concrete circumstances which give rise to 
them, have no moral value. They must be judged by reiu- 
ence to their concrete circumstances. Marti neau himself is 
constrained to admit that we cannot “assign to fear, simply 
as such, a uniform moral value relatively to other springs, of 
action. Tears cannot be appraised without reference to the 

worth of the objects feared The- egoist will have fears 

only for himself ; the benevolent largely for others ; and the 
moral quality of these fears will be imported simply from 
the affections that inspire them.” (Types of Ethical Theoiy, 
Vol. II, p. 198). 

(/) In concrete cases of moral judgment, there is no 
room for degrees of moral worth. We do not ascertain the 
comparative moral worth of contending or hostile impulses 
and assert that one is letter or worxe, higher or lower, than 
the other. In every concrete case we have to choose between 
two alternative courses, one of which is regarded for the 
time being as ‘absolutely right' and the other as ‘absolutely 
wrong’ ; and we judge each of the alternatives by reference 
to the moral ideal and actual circumstances. “We ncvoi 
characterise our moral acts as more or less good, or greater 
or smaller evil. In any particular case there are two courses 
open to us, which are relatively the best and the worst foi 
the time being.” 

(< 7 ) It is impossible to prepare a complete list of all the 
concrete- impulses with, their relative moral values. This i& 
practically admitted by Martineau himself, when he calls 
his table “merely tentative” and says that “the extreme 
complexity of the combinations renders the task of drawing 
up such a table precarious and difficult.” (Types of Ethical 
Theory, Vol. II, p. 129). 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Postulates of Moral Judgment. 

From wliat has been said before about moral judgment, 
it is easy to see that every moral judgment presupposes 
( 5 ) Personality, (it) Season and (iii) Self-determination. 
These are the "postulates of moral judgment,” without which 
moral judgment is impossible. Hence they require special 
consideration in Ethics. In this chapter we proceed to 
consider them fully. 

(1) Personality. The central fact of morality is what 
is called personality. It is the basis of moral life. Moral 
judgment presupposes the existence of an agent or person 
endowed with the power of apprehending moral principles 
and acting according to such knowledge. As has been already 
said, the real object of moral judgment is a rational agent — 
“a person doing/' and the subject passing a judgment is also 
a personal being who judges himself as well as other persons. 
Moral obligation or law becomes absolutely meaningless, it 
there he no personal agent who can act either according to 
or against it. As Calderwood observes, "Personality is the 
basis of morality. ‘Where there is no knowledge of Self, as 
the intelligent source of action, there is no discrimination 
of motive, act and end ; and where such discrimination 
does not exist, there is no morality. The knowledge of 
moral distinctions, and the practico of morality, are, m 
such a case, equally impossible." (Handbook of Moral 
Philosophy, p. Id). 

What, then, is involved in the conception of ‘personality' ? 
What is meant by a ‘person' ? The conception of personality 
involves that of self-conscious and self-controlled reality. 
What makes a person to be a person is self-consciousness 
and self- controlled activity, A person is a being who is 
conscious of himself in and through his own mental states 
and pr es who is aware of them as his own and of 
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himself as the subject of them, and who has the power ol 
freely and rationally determining his own actions. To 
quote CaMerwood again, “Keif is known, not merely ns 
Intelligence, but also as Power. I am a self-conscious, 

intelligent, self-determining power. Personality thus 

involves self-conacious being, self-regulated intelligence, 
and self-determined activity.” (Ibid., p. 12). 

It will be seen from this that the view of Sensationistic 
or Empirical Psychology that the self or personality is a 
mere aggregate of inner experiences— -a conglomeration of 
conscious states and processes— takes' away all moaning 
fiom morality. In fact, experience itself becomes impossible 
without a permanent self-conscious reality as tlm experienc- 
ing subject. A true Psychology tells ns that the human, 
self is ail individual personal reality — a repository of power 
— a centre of rational activity and is the ground of nil 
experience. We cannot think of states and activities without 
thinking of something of which they arc the states and 
activities — we cannot think of feeling, thinking and willing 
without thinking of something that feels, thinks and wills 
and gives to these processes their unity and connection as 
functions of one reality. The states and processes of con 
sciousness are hut empty abstractions apart from the mental 
substance or entity underlying and supporting them arid 
manifesting itself through them. The Empirical theory, 
though pretending to be based on “experience,” ignores the 
most fundamental fact of experience on which all knowledge 
is built, viz., the fact of self-consciousness — the fact that 
the self is conscious of itself as the reality which, feels, 
thinks and wills, i.e., as the permanent subject of successive 
states and acts, and not merely as the series and sum of 
them. It is the self-conscious mind which, as an active 
rational principle, makes even outer experience by reaction 
on, and interpretation of, the impressions imposed on it 
from without 
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Thus personality is the basis of our mental and moral life, 
(2) Reason. All moral judgments presuppose Reason 
which, in the form of Conscience and Understanding, 
enables us to determine the rightness and wrongness of 
actions and thereby our duties in particular cases. It is 
reason that gives us a knowledge of the moral standard 
and of the actual circumstances and thus makes moral 
judgment possible.* 

(3) Self-determination. Finally, moral judgment pie 
supposes self determination. We have seen before that the 
ob]ect of moral judgment is voluntary or intentional action 
wbich involves as its essence an act of choice or self-determi- 
nation— -a determination to act in a definite direction after 
due, comparison of the rival claims of conflicting desires 
Thus moral judgment presupposes that the self possesses 
the peculiar power of determining the direction of its own 
activities according to ideas, of identifying itself with one 
particular idea and desire in preference to others and 
projecting its own vital energy (so to speak) into the activity 
oi realising that chosen idea. 

Wo see, then, that moral judgment presupposes the power 
of free choice in man. In fact, the problem of freedom of will 
is vitally connected with the problems of our moral life. As 

Reason means rational capacity^ i. e., tlie power of interpreting 
or understanding. The different intellectual faculties are all applications 
of reason. A distinction is generally drawn between the discursive and 
the intuitive employments of Reason or Intelligence. Intuitive Reason 
oi Intuition is the power of the mind by which it immediately perceives 
the truth of things without reasoning or inference. Discursive Reason 
implies the power of reasoning or' inference from facts supplied by 
intuition. -Reason or intelligence as intuitive gives us particular facts of 
experience as well as the a priori first principles. Reason as disoumve 
arrives at truth by inference from facts and’ principles supplied by 
intuition. Moralists of the Intuitional School hold that-Intuitive Reason 
gnea us moral principles or truths, and Discursive Reason applies them 
to eonepefce pn&og bee Chapter IX. 
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D'Arcysays, “Morality cannot accept the theory of necessity, 
because that theory destroys responsibility, If, in all his 
actions, a man is controlled from without, praise and blame, 
approval and disapproval, reward and punishment, rest upon 
no real basis. But if will is self-determination, if every man 
must trace his actions to himself ultimately, then, when 
he sins and suffers, he has no one to blame but himself 
Responsibility resumes its meaning. Morality becomes 
possible.” (A Short Study of Ethics, p. 25). 

Some moralists are of opinion that the question of free 
will is immaterial in Ethics. But a, little reflection is suffi- 
cient to show that Determinism or Necessitarianism takes 
away all meaning from duty or obligation, merit and demoul, 
virtue and sin, remorse, responsibility and penalty. If our 
volitions are in the iron grasp of necessity, if we are power- 
less to go against inclinations and c iron instances, wo arc no 
better than inanimate objects governed by uniform mochi- 
mcal laws, and moral obligation and willing obedience to 
moral law become meaningless. If, as this view supposes, a 
man cannot hut act in a certain direction, if he cannot help 
performing what he does, why should be bo held responsible 
for his act ? Why should we attribute merit or demerit to 
an agent for his action, seeing that he could not have acted 
otherwise ? Why should we admire the virtuous and con- 
demn the vicious ? Are not men, on this supposition, made 
virtuous or vicious only by circumstances ? If charactci w 
the outcome of necessity, it is merely a passive product 
and can no more be an object of moral criticism than a 
determinate current of water or wind. Consistently with 
Determinism, we should admire virtue, only as we admire 
the beauty of a natural object ; for virtue is but a 
necessity of nature. Again, wbat justification is there 
for punishing, a guilty person, seeing that he has no control 
over himself and is a mere creature of circumstances ? 
It is sa‘d that infliction of punishment is necessary for 
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regulating human, conduct. Eut all such talks become 
puerile, if the doctrine of necessity be accepted. There can 
be no meaning in regulation or correction, if it be true that 
human actions are the necessary results of circumstances. 

And finally, does Determinism leave any room for the 
feeling of remorse ? We are haunted by remorse after the 
performance of a wrong act, only because we feel that it was 
m our power not to have done it, and that we are respon- 
sible for having done it and have incurred guilt. Remorse 
implies a consciousness of freedom. 

We conclude, therefore, that moral judgment postulates 
self-determination or freedom of will. As Dr. Martiueau 
remarks, “Moral judgment credits the ego with a selecting 
power between two possibilities and stands or falls with 
this.-" (Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. IT, p. 40.) In fact, 
“either free will is a fact, or moral judgment is a delusion” 
(Ibid-, p. 41) ; and Kant and his followers go so far as to base 
tlioir belief in free will solely on moral grounds.# “Thou 
oiightcsi implies thou cans?’ is the famous saying of Kant, 
The convictions that it ia our duly to act so and so, that we 
are under an obligation to do so, and that we are account- 
able or responsible for what we do, would be .impossible, if 
we were not conscious at the same time of being free to act 
so or otherwise. When we feel that we ought to will so and 
so, we feel at the same time that we can will so — 
that we ourselves determine the direction of our will. 
Necessity would make duty, responsibility, justice as 
meaningless in the case of man as in that of lower animals. 


-■ In his “Critique of Theoretical Reason” Kant ia an agnostic and 
says that metaphysical knowledge is unattainable. In his “Critique of 
Piactical Reason” ho says that our practical reason or moral nature 
oompels us to supply ideas o£ God, soul, freedom of will, and futu.ro life 
and to postulate the r truth Or co hu ty as to tb r al laes is 
based on the ntu iion* and req lire nents of our moral nature. 



Note on the “mode Wile contkoveehy’’. 


The question a.3 to tho nature of human will Inis boon Uio 
subject of a long controversy. Home have niaintuirKid the bluett mo 
of freedom of will, 'while others have go no so far as to suppose 
that “will, in ail its operations, is subject to tho same necessity 
which binds the physical effect to the physical cause. ‘Erco Will’ 
and ‘Necessity’ have been, party war cries for generations.”* 

The real question at issue is this : Does the seK in some way 
determine its own volitions without being itself determined to do 
so by anything else ? If so, then human will is free. Or, a, to 
human volitions determined by motives and circui nwtanooa acting 
from without ? To state it differently : Is them something that 
determines a man to will what ho wills, so that bo could not do 
otherwise ? Is his willing or not willing a thing dopoiu’lont on 
antecedent circumstances, and those on others, and so on, him 
physical events ? Is his willing caused by something outside 
himself over which he lias no control or by something in Ins 
own nature over which ho lma no control or by both oomhiiiMl 
so that hia act of will is determined as rigidly as the How of 
water or the (all of stones ? If so, ho is subject to necessity as 
commonly understood. 

The problem of Free Will and Necessity, though a psycho- 
logical and metaphysical one, has, as wo have seen before, <ut 
ethical significance. As D’Arcy says, “If the freedom of the will 
in every sense be given up and Nocessity prove victorious, Iho 
ethical ‘ought’ is left without meaning, and morality becomes a 
polite fiction.” (A Short Study of Ethics, p. 32). In fact, tho con- 
ception of the freedom of the will, alien as it may he to positive 
science, is indispensable to Ethics and Jurisprudence ; since m 
judging that I ‘ought’ to do anything, I imply that I 'can’ do it, 
and similarly in praising or blaming the actions of others, I 
imply that they ‘couLd’ have acted otherwise. If a man’s actions 
are mere links in a chain of causation which, as wo trace it back, 
ultimately carries us to events anterior to his personal exist- 
ence, he cannot really have either merit .or demerit ; and. if ho 

* D’Arcy- A Short Study oi Ethics p 23. 
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has not merit or demerit, it is repugnant to the common moral 
sense of mankind to reward or punish — even to praise or blame 
— him (see page 101). 

Now, it is not possible to deal adequately with the problem of 
Free Will and Necessity in an elementary ethical treatise like the 
present one. A brief account of the controversy is given below ; 

1. Necessitarianism or Determinism is the theory that acts 
of will or volitions are determined by antecedent circumstances, 
and these by earlier ones, and so on. The principle of causation 
— that one event is caused by another, and that by another, find 
so on in an unbroken chain of causes and effects — applies to 
human volitions, just in tlio same sense as to physical events. 
Hence, if all tho circumstances were known, the future actions 
of men could be predicted as infallibly as the movements of the 
planets and the eclipses of the sun and the moon — being deter- 
mined by antecedent events in just the same souse. 

Now, the antecedent forces directly determining a person’s 
volitions aro bis Motives, desires or impulses, and those, again, 
depend on prior circumstances. There is no voluntary action 
that does not spring from a motive or desire of some object. 
When there is but one motive or desiro present, then that 
motive determines the action. When several motives are present 
simultaneously, then there is a conflict among them, and the 
strongest prevails, represses the rest for tho time being, and 
determines the volition of the moment. 

In other words, volition is always determined by the strong- 
est motive or desire present at the moment. Volition is, in fact, 
nothing hut the strongest desire or impulse of the moment 
asserting its supremacy over weaker ones and working itself 
out into action. 

Wliat, then, determines the comparative strength of .desires 
or motives and thereby determines volition ? 

The strength of desires or motives is determined by antece- 
dent circumstances. It is determined 

(l) partly by the outward circumstances in which the indi- 
vidual : s placed and the states and wants of the organism 
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(2) and partly l>y the mental character and ftotintil.nl.iou of 
the individual, which, again, is determined (i) partly by inherit- 
ance from previous generations, and (iil partly by tho circum- 
stances under which tho individual has boon brought up. 

And these conditions, it will be seen, are snob as tho iudivi- 
dual did not himself make, and are determined again by earlier 
conditions, and these by still earlier ones, and so on indefinitely. 
Thus every act of volition may bo said to ho a focus in which 
many forces meet and combine to produce a roxitl tani, and this 
resultant is tho act of volition, so that tho volition is determined 
by antecedent forces as much as any physical event is. il. tf. Mill, 
who is a typical dotorminist*, says that tho causes or [uitoeo- 
dents determining volitions arc “desires, aversions, ha, hits and 
dispositions, combined with outward, circumstances suited to 
call those incentives into action. All these, again, are eiTocta of 
causes, those of them which arc mental, being consequences of 
education and of ofchor moral aiul physical inlhionootf.” (Mill's 
Examination of Hamilton's ihiilosophy, p, fl(il). 

The doctrine of Necessity or ‘Determinism is explained by 
P’Avcy in the following words : — “Tho dntonnimst holds that in 
every case volition is determined by tho strongest motive, in most 
cases the man yields at once because there is just one motive in- 
fluencing him at tho time. But sometimes there is a. conlHct. 
Opposing motives moot in his mind, and whichever motive is 
strongest prevails and, consequently, determines the action. But, 
in no case, according to this theory, can (ho man he said to Ski self- 
determined. Tim mind is regarded as a field whereon motives 
of many sorts contend and decide. Action always follows, and 
must follow, the strongest mofcivo ; just as the physical effect always 
follows, and must follow, tho physical cause. Tho detorminist goes 
further still and refers ail motives to facts and oventu which ho 
regards as independent of tho will. He makes the decisions of tho 
self arise ultimately by physical causation out of tho not- self. 
Motives, according to this theory, originate from the interaction of 

* See Logic, Hook VI, Oh. II, and -Examination of 11 ami Hon, 

Ch XSYI ' 
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character and circumstances. Any one who lmew a man’s cha- 
racter and circumstances accurately, could foretell his conduct 
with unerring precision. Character alters, of course, during life, 
hut it alters according to necessary laws. It must be traced 
ultimately to circumstances, the constitution of the man’s bodily 
organism, the things and events he has seen and experienced, and 
certain mental predispositions which are his by heredity.”" 

It should be pointed out in this connection that Sensafcionism, 
Materialism and Pantheism all lead to the doctrine of Necessity 
or Determinism. According to Sensationism, mind is merely the 
aggregate of conscious states and processes — ideas, feelings and 
desires. Consistently with this view, volition must he regarded 
as consisting in the automatic process by which one motive or 
desire asserts its superior strength over its rivals in the conflict 
of motives or desires and thereby works itself out to the exclu- 
sion of tho rest ; and the strength of tho dominant desire is 
determined by antecedent circumstances which, again, arc detei- 
nuned by earlier ones, and so on to infinity. The samo conclusion 
follows from Materialism which recognises no substantial reality 
of mind and regards it as merely tho series and sum of con- 
scious states, and these conscious states as nothing but the 
inessential and accidental by-products of the motions and mutual 
instances of tho molecules of the organised matter which we 
call the brain. It is the physical or material forces of Nature, 
chemical, thermal, electrical, that do all the work of life and 
mind — mind being only tho stream of consciousness, and con- 
sciousness being only a passive product of the friction of the 
physical forces, like light and heat. Thus mind is a passive pro- 
duct, and all its activities are determined from without, being 
nothing but the resultants of conflicting and combining forces, 
like the motions of a planet or a comet. 

Pantheism which is the extreme form of Monism also 
yields the same Necessitarian conclusion. According to Pan 
theism, there is hut one self-existent reality, substance or power, 
and all the finite things and minds composing the world-system 

* P'Arcy A Short Study of Ethice pp 29-BO 
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aro but its self-tran sf or m a ti o n a or mod ok without nay individuality 
or independent causality of their own. B is evident th.il), from 
such a theory ol the world identifying the finite miml with tho 
Infinite Mind, Determinism or NcoosaiUmmsui must follow ftri a 
logical consequence. 

Now, modern lfeterministe or Necessitarians, in defence of 
their view that every volition is made to he what it is by antece- 
dent causes outside of itself, appeal — 

(1) To Psychology of voluntary action — volition, they say, is 
determined by the strongest motive. 

(2) To a naturalistic, materialistic, or pantheistic theory of 
the world. 

(3) To the axiom of causality'-ihat. every event must he 
determined by a cause, so that the cause being present, the 
effect must follow, and tho cause being known, the effect can 
always Do deduced and foreseen. This is a universal and neces- 
sary truth and admits of no exception. Now, hi is argued that 
the ‘Liberty theory’ would make tho ;u;l of willing to be an (wont 
without a cause whether in tho mi, taro of the agent or cuitsido 
it — i. c., it would make tho act of volition an absolute beginning, 
an uncaused cause, which is inconceivable in a finite being, 

(d) To the possibility of foreknowledge. 

It is possiblo not only to predict, future physical events, but 
also, to a great extent, tho future actions of men. Now, tho 
possibility of pre-vision implies pro-determination. Physical 
events like eclipses can be anticipated beforehand, only because 
they are determined by causes according to uniform laws, so 
that, knowing the causes, we can infer tho events. Bimilarly, if 
voluntary actions of men can be foreseen, this can be only 
because they are determined by antecedent causes with tho same 
uniformity as physical events, so that, when we know tho ante- 
cedent circumstances, we can infer and foresee the actions. 

And this is confirmed, among other ways, by statistics of 
marriages, crimes, suicides, and other voluntary actions. Tho 
numbers are very nearly tho same every year under the same 
circumstances — just as much the same as non-voluntary and 
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physical events, so that one class of events seems to be deter- 
mine! by causes as much as the other. 

And Theology tells us that God can foresee all the actions 
of men. This, too, implies pre-determination ctf human actions. 
God can foresee human actions, because He has determined 
them beforehand. 

II. The theory of Free Will , Autonomy , Liberty or Self-deter- 
mination is the view that the self determines its own volitions from 
within itself, without hoing determined to do so by anything else. 

The Libertarians or the advocates of the doctrine of free will 
argue rightly on their side that 

(.0 The Psychology oi will on which Determinism is based 
is an erroneous one. A close examination of the facts of our 
inner life reveals that the strength of motives or desires depends 
essentially on the mind itself, and not on antecedent circum- 
stances. It is the mind itself that determines the direction and 
strength of its own desires by the exercise of its own reason. It 
is true that mind is acted on by forces from without, producing 
impressions and exciting footings and desires in it ; but it is it- 
self at tho same timo a centre of energy which reacts from within 
ou the external influences. It is not wholly a passive product 
(as the other theory assumes), moved at random by forces 
acting on it from without, but is an active, rational principle 
which puts forth energy of its own to resist external forces 
and determines the direction of its own. activities. Freedom 
of will manifests itself in free choice between alternative courses 
of action, guided by the rational judgment of the agent, and 
concentration of energy upon the chosen one. 

(2) Freedom of will does not imply that volition is an event 
without a cause. The self itself causes it, and it does so freely 
without being determined to do so by anything outside itself. 
It determines its volitions according to reasons which lie within 
its own nature. 

(3) The argument from foreknowledge is also misapplied by 
Necessitarians or Detorminists. If different persons be placed in 
the same circumstances, their wants or needs will he very much 
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the same. Hoi wo also tlioiv i/was or vm/./rcn will ho very much 
tho same, because what in host for oik; wilt be bosk lor the uLIhth. 

Therefore, under the pa, mo oireuuistuiiW'H, they will choose 
and act similarly, and yet there will bu nothing in Hi iw contrary 
to free will. Mon having the same motives or ends will net in 
the same way, and yet they will act freely- Thus tho actions of 
oven free agents can he foreseen and predicted, if their motives 
and circumstances he known. ’'That different persons act in the 
same way when they have the same reason for doing so, is 
not inconsistent with their acting freely.”* 

(d) Tho doetrino of freedom of will is supported by the 
Idealistic theory of tho world and man's relation to it - which is 
tho most correctly reasoned metaphysical theory. Awinlintf to 
Idealistic Metaphysics, tho human self is a Unite reproduction 
or reduplication of the Absolute Mind which evolves tlm groat 
world of nature. Tho self is thus abin NtiUnr. in u. sense instead 
of being its passive product, it shares in the productive, sclf- 
rogulating power of tho Absolute itself in the ultimate self- 
determining power which produces and determines the nories of 
outward events in time, without being determined by Ihoni. 

(5) Necessitarianism is quite inconsistent witli what self- 
consciousness tolls us regarding ourselves. We are clearly 
conscious in every action that wo are free to do it or not to do 
it ; and after its performance, %vo fed that ill was in our power 
not to have done it, that wo are responsible for its performance, 
that we have merit for it, if it has boon a good action, and that 
wo have incurred guilt and are liable to punishment if U has 
been an, evil one, and are, therefore, haunted by remorse. AH 
this clearly implies a consciousness of freedom. Thus tho belief 
in free will is based on the evidence of self-consciousness. 

* Theologians argue that Divine foreknowledge is not inconsistent 
with, human liberty. Temporal succession, they say, is due to more 
human limitation. To God timo is ‘one eternal Now’, so that in Ilia case 
the distinction of prior and posterior disappears altogether. He wos tho 
future as present ; He does not infer it from the past. Hast, present and 
future are all present to Him intuitively. He thus foresees the actions 
of men w'thoais determining how they ahsal act 
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Conclusion. We conclude, therefore, that human will is essen- 
tially free. It must bo borne in mind that freedom of will does 
not imply a power of acting without motives," It is a power of 
choosing and determining which motive shall be realised, or, to 
he more precise, it is the self’s power of determining from within, 
by its own thought, what its desires shall he and which of 
them shall ho realised. Ethics as the science of morality is 
possible only on the supposition that the human self has the 
power of adapting its desires, and determining the direction of 
its own actions, towards its own highest good, and therofore 
towards thoso proximate ends which it discorns to ho conducive 
to that good. In other words, Moral Science assumes that the 
human mind possossos the power of rational self -determination. 

It cannot ho denied that spontaneous, instinctive) and inherit- 
ed tendencies enter to some extent into the conscious life of man 
and help to determine its desires and activities. Ilut in rational 
* minds such tendencies become more and more subjected to idea 
or thought, so that the soil acquires the power of controlling 
and directing its activities towards the realisation of those ends 
which reason discerns to be conducive to the highest good, and 
this self-control through reason is capable of being realised 
more and more in the course of mortal development, which 
consists in a gradual triumph of reason ovor automatic impulse. 
Indeed, this self-control or freedom is part of that highest reali- 
sation or perfection of self which is the ultimate end of all 
rational endeavour,! 

* Some thinkers have gone so far as to suppose that mind can deter' 
mine actions without any reason or motive whatever — that motives 
have nothing to do with the determinations of will. This is called the 
doctrine ol Indeterminism or Liberty of Indifference. But this view is 
open to objections : — 

(i) It is psychologically untenable, for the materials for an exercise 
of will must always be supplied by impulses. As Leibnitz says, “A mere 
will without any motive is chimerical and contradictory.” 

(ii) “Will rushing blindly into activity without any guiding reason, as 
according to this view, would, not differ from physical forces acting at 
random without any guiding plan, which is extreme materialism,” 

t It should bo borne in mind that man as a finite being has only 
rcltilive freedom. God the Absolute is alone absolutely froe 

ir 



CHAPTER IX. 

CONSCIENCE OH MoIIAIj FACULTY.* 

§ 1. Conscience may be defined as the faculty or men! il 
power by which we distinguish right from wrong. “It is, so 
to speak, the light which discloses the moral qualities of 
acts and guides our conduct in the moral sphere/' 

Now, different views of Conscience or Mora! Faculty aie 
possible, corresponding to the different possible views of the 
moral standard. Our view of the facnlLy which perceives 
and judges depends on our view of the quality which has to 
he perceived and judged and therefore on the standard of 
ethical goodness. 

Hence the different views of the moral faculty should be 
considered in relation to those of the moral standard. 

I. The Legal theories suppose no special faculty of 
moral judgment. If the rightness or wrongness of an action 
consists simply in its conformity or non-conformity wiIJi 
prescribed external command or law, the faculty requisite 
for moral judgment will be simply the power of discerning 
the meanings of prescribed laws and the power of forming 
general ideas of the classes of actions commanded and 
forbidden by the laws and of understanding thereby whether 
a given new action is in conformity or out of conformity 
with the prescribed law, together with the power of ropic- 
senting before the mind by imagination the rewards and 
punishments which will follow obedience and disobedience. 
Thus no special faculty is implied in moral judgments 
according to Legal or Jural Theories. They suppose 
nothing more than ordinary experience, understanding 
and imagination. 

But as we reject the legal theories of the standard, this 
view of the moral faculty falls to the ground along with them 

~ Beg : nners are advised to read this chapter after they have 
feaduif the chapters oi; the theerpoa ol the u}OTal staudtn } 
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(For the criticism of the legal or jural theories, see 
Chapter 5). 

II. We nest come to the views of Moral Faculty or 
Conscience as maintained by Hedonists. 

According to Hedonists, pleasure is the highest good, and 
an action is right or wrong according as it is conducive to, or 
subversive of, pleasure. But since Hedonism assumes two 
main forms, vis., Egoism and Altruism, we have to consider 
the view of the moral faculty or conscience implied in each. 

(a) Egoistic Hedonism makes the pleasure of the self or 
the agent himself the end of life and thus the standard of 
rectitude. It recognises no special faculty of judgment. It 
identifies conscience with prudence. Man, according to this 
view, has no innate power of distinguishing the right from 
* the wrong. The Moral Faculty is a 'calculating faculty/ In 
the words of an acute writer. Egoistic Hedonism lf will 
suppose merely that we can learn from experience what 
things arc conducive to our pleasure or pain ; and have 
power of drawing inferences from what has happened in the 
past to what will happen in the future j and power of vividly 
conceiving, or picturing in thought, our own possible future 
happiness or misery, vis., as a motive to work for obtaining 
the one and avoiding the other ; and the power of forming, 
by means of imagination, a more or less definite conception 
of the greatest happiness of our life as a whole, and of what 
actions will load to it/' In short, Egoistic Hedonism pre- 
supposes a power of inferring or calculating, from the data 
supplied by past experience, what will be conducive to 
pleasure and pain in the future, and the power of imagining 
future pleasures and pains of the self. Thus, Conscience or 
Moral Faculty, according to this form of Hedonism, is 
identical with Prudence. It involves self-love and a power 
of anticipating or calculating the future consequences of 
oui act oni= to ourselves 
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But Egoistic Hedonism is untenable, being inoouKiuliunl 
with morality properly so called ; and therefore the view ol' 
conscience implied in it has also to be rejected. 

(b) Altruistic or Universalistic Hedonism makes universal 
happiness or happiness in general the standard of rectitude. 
Accordingly, it supposes, not merely a power of inferring 
from past experience that such and such actions will lead 
to happiness or misery, and a power of imagining or 
picturing in thought the happiness and misery which they 
will bring, but also, and, more especially, a power of entering 
into and feeling the feedings of others and thereby under- 
standing the ways in which others are affected by our 
actions. In other words, Altruistic Hedonism will require 
additional capacities of sympathy or fellow feeling and other 
acquired disinterested feelings (due to the principles of 
association and transference of interest), prompting to ' 
disinterested actions. Thus the moral department of our 
nature, according to Hedonists, includes intellectual as well 
as emotional elements, but the essence of Hedonistic or 
Utilitarian conscience* is constituted by acquired feelings 
of sympathy for other persons and habitual liking and 
disgust towards certain forms of actions affecting others, 
associated and fused together into one complex mass of 
sentiment and prompting us to perform acts that arc 
conducive to the general well-being and deterring us from 
performing selfish and cruel actions. Non-evolution nl 
Hedonism, which is purely empirical and recognises no 
innate tendencies and a priori intuitions, supposes that 


* A distinction is sometimes drawn by Hedonists between tlie Moral, 
Faculty and Conscience. The former is looked upon ns intellectual— 
as a mere calculating faoulty ; the latter as emotional, Vide § 2. On 
account of the view thus taken of conscience, it is KonietimcH named hy 
them as the “Moral Sense”. This name, however, has been used in a 
d'fferent sense hy Hutcheao and Shi ftcHlmry w'tli wl urn Mom' S so 
m an mn&ie o&pac ty or powur of perception, Vide Ini i umttv know 
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conscience is produced in every person by the circumstances 
and experiences of his own life. Evolutional Hedonism 
looks upon it as the result of the accumulated experiences 
of all our ancestors, transmitted to us by inheritance. 

(For a full account and criticism of the Hedonistic theory 
of Conscience, see notes at the end ol this chapter), 

III. We next come to the Intuitional account of 
Conscience. According to the Intuitional theory of morality, 
knowledge of moral distinctions is obtained intuitively. 
Actions are right or wrong, not because they are attended 
with pleasure or pain, but because they are wliat they are, 
In other words, they are right or wrong according to 
thoir own intrinsic nature. Itightness and wrongness are 
attributes inherent in the form and nature of the actions, 
and, as such, are discerned intuitively, by contemplating 
* the acts within our minds, without reference to their ends, 
results or consequences. Hence the moral faculty 
or conscience is a faculty of intuition, or immediate 
knowledge. 

But among Intuitional moralists, two theories of Con- 
science are current : one of them views conscience as the 
Moral Sense analogous in its operation to the faculty of per- 
ception, and the other views it as the Moral Reason. Hence 
the IntuitiomutH are divided into two schools, called the 
Moral Sense School and the Intellectual or Rational School. 
We have to consider their views separately. 

(ct) The Moral Sense Theory . Thinkers of the Moral 
Sense School describe Conscience or Moral Faculty as 
the moral sense or faculty of mind which instantly discerns 
moral goodness and evil by a kind of sensation or taste, 
independently of reason or thought. It is, they say, a 
faculty of internal perception which immediately recognises 
the moral qualities of acts. We have an internal sense for 
intuitively aj prehend ng moral qual ty just as we have 
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externa] physical sense-organs for perceiving the qualities 
of external tilings. Our .moral sense makes us sensible 
of the qualities of conduct in a way analogous to that by 
which the physical senses make us sensible of the qualities 
of external things. Just as we perceive qualities of external 
thing’s through the medium of and in terms of the sensations 
which they occasion in us, so we perceive the moral qualities 
of acts through and in terms of the agreeable and disagree- 
able feelings which the acts occasion in us— agreeable in the 
case of rightness, and disagreeable in the case of wrongness. 
(Vide Chapter V, § 4, Id). “On contemplating notions, wo 
experience a feeling of an agreeable or disagreeable kind, 
and discerning the character or quality of these actions by 
means of the feeling which they awaken, wo pronounce 
them to be good or bad.” The theory of an internal ‘moral 
sense’ apprehending moral quality has been held by 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, liuskin, Martine.au and many 
others.* It maybe stated here that the moral sense theory 
lias undergone considerable change in the hands of l>r. 
Martma&u. His theory has been fully explained, and 
criticised in Ch. VII, § 3. With him Conscience is 
“sensibility to the various gradations of the moral scale” — 
i.e., it is sensibility to the differences of higher and lower, 
better and worse, among the springs or motives. It gives 
us an immediate feeling that, of two rival springs or 
motives in a given case, one is higher than the other 
in respect of worth or quality. This moral quality in 
respect of which one is felt to be superior to the other is 
described as simple, unique and sui generis (of a kind by 
itself), bearing no analogy to any other quality. 


Shaftesbury, Hutcheson and lluskin have been called Vliathotic 
moralists’, and the Moral Sense or Faculty spoken of by them lias been 
described os the ‘./Esthetic Sense’, as they often speak of the moral, sotjho 
aa fuaftlogoua to the sense of beauty A fnU neccunt of (he ITstkot'c 
theory will be found Inter on Sea Chapter XIII 
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Criticism of the Moral Sense, Theory, The theory is open 
to several objections. Of those some have been mentioned 
m Oh. V, § 4, D. We may here add the following : — 

(i) The theory of a special 'moral sense 5 analogous to 
external senses makes moral cognition an inessential function 
of mind rather than an essential one. We know that one 
may be without the sense of smell, hearing or vision, and jet 
be a person all the same. In other words, the integrity of 
mind as a whole is not destroyed, even though a particular 
sense is dispensed with. So, if there is a special moral sense, 
a person may be without it without ceasing to be a person. 

(ii) The theory assimilates moral perception to sense- 
pcrcoption and moral quality to the sense-qualities of things 
It really places moral quality on the same level with second- 
ary qualities of matter, like heat, smell, colour. Just as we 
know and think of these qualities through and in terms of 
the sensations, so wo perceive moral quality and think of it 
through and in terms of the feeling which it produces in us 
In other words, we' know it as being in itself something 
which causes in us a certain kind of feeling or sensation 
The theory thus makes our knowledge of moral quality only 
indirect and symbolical. 

(iii) The theory is inconsistent with the well-known facts 
of diversity of moral judgments and moral progress. We 
know that men often differ in their moral estimates. We 
know that what has been considered right in one age or in 
one place has often been considered wrong in another. It 
appears that men have been learning gradually by a slow 
mental development from age to age what is good or bad in 
conduct and rising only slowly to a higher and clearer 
conception of it. How, then, can we, in the face of these 
facts, admit the existence of a moral sense analogous to 
physical senses 9 “If we had a special moral sense for h’ scorn 
mg mora r ghtness as we have for d scern ng qua ties of 
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taste, smell and colour, we should expect to find as little 
diversity in the judgments of different times about the moral 
qualities: of actions as about the sense-qualities of things ; 
and expect as little progress in the one kind of knowledge 
as -in the other.” 

(iv) Consistently with the Moral Sense Theory, it is 
impossible to detect an error in moral judgment or to con- 
vince a person of his mistake. This is possible only by an 
appeal to reason which alone can override a decision of sense. 
The facts that errors are made and that it is possible to 
detect them tell against the theory of a special moral sense 
intuitively perceiving flic moral qualities of part Lou lav acts. 

(v) The Moral Sense theory leaves no room for peni- 
tence and conversion which express changes wrought in the 
soul by rational conviction. 

(b) The Rational theory. According to “Rational” 
moralists, Conscience is Reason or Intelligence intuitively 
apprehending or discovering the first principles of morality. 
There are “eternal and immutable” principles of morality 
which are ultimate, universal, necessary, self-evident and 
unquestionable, and these arc known intuitively by 
Conscience {the Moral Faculty). Conscience cannot err and 
cannot be educated. “An erring conscience is a chimera.” 
“There is no such thing,” says Kant, “as an erring 
conscience/’ “As well propose to tcacli the eyes how and 
what to see, and the ear how and what to hear, as to touch 
Reason how to perceive the self-evident truths, and what 
truths are of this nature. All these have been provided for 
in the human constitution,” (Galderwood, Handbook of 
Moral Philosophy, p. 81). 

What, then, is the mode or process of moral judgment 
according to this theory ? A moral judgment is the appli- 
cation of a universal and self-evident truth to a particular 
case; “Moral judgment does not result from comparison of 
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individual objects, but from comparison of a particular act or 
series of actions with a general truth, acknowledged as an 
imperative of rational J j£e/ J We see, then, that, though the 
general principles are known ■ intuitively by Conscience, 
moral judgments are inferential, involving application of 
the principles to concrete cases. It should be borne m 
mind, however, that, in our ordinary moral judgments, we 
have only an implicit knowledge of moral principles. 

But the question may be asked : if it be true that 
Conscience is present in all men as the discoverer of univer- 
sal moral truths, if it cannot err and cannot be educated, 
how is it that there is such a thing as diversity of moral 
judgments ■? Whence arises the dispute, if conscience un- 
eiringly reveals to all men tire same general principles ? The 
answer generally given by intuitionalists of this school is 
tint ‘‘men differ, not as to principles, but as to details of 
application/' As has boon said above, a moral judgment is 
the application of a universal or self-evident truth to a par- 
ticular oase. Hence a moral judgment may be erroneous, 
though Conscience unerringly reveals moral principles. The 
error lies in the application of moral principles, and not in 
their apprehension. It is maintained that, though the first 
principles of morality are intuitively known, “their full 
meaning is not at once apparent to any mind, even the most 
highly disciplined. Thus ideals vary." “How much is 
involved in a moral principle becomes gradually apparent 
as we proceed to adapt it to particular cases.” Thus this 
theory admits the necessity of both experience and 
reflection. “Intuition does not deliver us from the need of 
reflection." In fact, it is urged that, “though the moral 
pj mciples arc the same in all, yet their significance and 
application may vary with age, temperament, inclination, 
education and experience, and so an act which, is regarded 
as right by one individual may be viewed as wrong by 
another." 

10 
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This theory that Conscience is Reason or Intelligence 
intuitively discovering' or appreheni ling thn first principles 
of morality underlies the thought of the Rational or Intel- 
lectual school represented by Kant, Reid, Stewart, 
CftMerwood and many others. 

Criticism. The fundamental defect of Intuifionism is 
that it simply tells us that such and such actions are right, 
without telling us ioluj. It does not explain the principles 
or discover their rational warrant. But it is necessary 
that these principles should he examined, explained and 
justified. We cannot, regard the principles of moral life 
as inexplicable facts which demand an uinpio.stiomng 
obedience on our part. We must discover their rational 
warrant. Wc must find some ultimate good, the amount 
of realisation of which will determine the morality of 
actions. It will be clear afterwards that these principles 
c 'are explicable in the light of that total good for the self 
which involves the transfiguration of sensibility under the 
control of Reason.” In other words, the moral principles 
find their explanation in the theory of self-realisation 
(Perfectionism or Bmhumomsm). The sell is realised in and 
through conformity to them. “It is necessary to refer to the 
self, to all that is possible for a man to become, to that 
large and ever-growing life which is his inheritance, in 
order to estimate the value of an action.” 

IV. We are thus led to the theory of conscience implied 
in Perfectionism or Eudsomonisin by which is meant the 
theory that the highest good consists in self-realisation or 
the perfection of one's own essential nature attained by his 
own voluntary effort. 

. ' The Eudsemonistic theory of Conscience differs from that 
of the Rational Intuitionists in this that it involves a deeper 
■understanding of the bearing of the moral principles on the 
progress of the self towards perfection. 
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Thus, according f.o Perfectionism or Eudfomonisru, Moral 
Faculty or Conscience is fundamentally Benson or Intel- 
ligence considered as the power of forming an ideal of the 
perfect seif and of understanding what actions and rules of 
action are consistent with and conducive to self-perfection 
and are therefore binding on us. Conscience implies naan’s 
rational insight giving him a conviction that such and such 
forms of conduct are included within his function as a 
man among men and are essential to the completeness 
and perfection of his own nature ; and this conviction, 
rising into emotion, tends to constrain him to identify 
himself with such actions. 

Conclusion. What, then, is the true view of conscience ? 
It will be now easy to see that Eudamionism, rightly under- 
stood, will provide us with a true theory of it. The old 
theory of conscience that ‘‘it is an innate and inexplicable 
power of moral discrimination, sitting apart from the rest of 
human, consciousness, like the priestess in the oracle at 
Delphi, and authoritatively imposing its decrees upon the 
human will” can no longer be maintained. For this old 
theory is opposed to the teaching of modern Psychology 
which rejects the view that mind is an aggregate of faculties 
and looks upon it as an organic unity ; and it is also incon- 
sistent with the modern idea of morality that “morality is 
free obedience to a self-imposed law.” “The ought of duty” 
says Prof, Mackenzie, “is not a command imposed upon us 
from without. It is the voice of the true self within us 
Conscience is the sense that we are not ourselves ; and the 
voice of duty is the voice that says, ‘to thine own self be 
truck” (Manual of Ethics, p. 254). “Conscience,” says Prof 
Muirhead, “is the whole or true self claiming to legislate tor 
the parts. Its claim is the claim of the self, as a conscious 
and rational being, to judge any particular manifestation of 
itself in voluntary action. Its voice is the voice of the true 
self, or the self as a whole, which, addressed to the false or 
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partial self of particular desires ami passions, rightfully 
assumes the tone of command.. . Man's freedom just menus 
hia power of being moral — of obeying the imperative of 
reason or of his true soli'.” (Elements of Ethics, pp. 78, 711). 
Thus, Eudmmonism or Perfectionism rejects the view that 
conscience is an inexplicable and mysterious faculty with no 
organic relation to self. It rejects also the Hedonistic view 
that conscience has been developed out of non-moral 
elements. It holds that the ground of morality, of a desire to 
pursue an ideal of perfection, lies in the very constitution of 
human mind. It agrees with Intuifionism in holding that 
there is an ‘eternal and immutable* element in morality, 
that the genus of morality are inhcnuit in human nature, 
and that the moral principles are not derived by inductive 
generalisations from the experiences of pleasure and pain. 
But it cannot hold that conscience is fully developed from 
the beginning or that moral truths appear to us all at om:o 
in their full scope and meaning. On the contrary, limy 
appear to us in their true colours only gradually and in the 
course of years and ages.*- 

Thus Conscience is fundamentally reason or intelligence, 
which is the guiding principle of human life— the source of 
all moral truths and principles. Hut, as rational cognition 
and emotion are inseparable, our actual conscience may bo 
said to be a complex power involving rational as well 
as emotional capacities, Indeed, it may be ultimately 
said that conscience is the whole rational self judging 
and feeding in a particular way— it is the rational self 
having the consciousness of obligation, i.e., the conviction 
that this act or class of acts is essential to its own 
perfection and is thus obligatory. 

And this theory recognises the element of truth that is in 
the statement, “the voice of conscience is the voice of God”. 

+ Bee Paul Jauefi’s Theory of Morals pp 84 b 851 
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The Metaphysical theory underlying Perfectionism is that 
the human soul is a finite reproduction of the Divine mine. 
Man's ‘higher self' is thus identical with the Divine Being. 
If, then, from one point of view, moral law may be said to 
be self- imposed, from another point of view, it may be said 
to be imposed by God upon man. 

§ 2. Conscience and Moral Faculty. A distinction is 
drawn by some moralists between Conscience and Moral 
Faculty. Thus, (i) according to Dngald Stewart, 11 Con- 
science coincides exactly with the moral faculty, with this 
difference only, that the former refers to our own conduct 
alone, whereas the latter is meant to express also the power 
by which we approve or disapprove of the conduct of 
others*'. This distinction, however, is neither reasonable 
nor necessary. We judge our own conduct as well as 
that of others in the same way. The mental process is 
essentially the same, and the principles employed are also 
the same, (ii) A distinction between Conscience and Moial 
Faculty is sometimes drawn also by Hedonists, though in a 
way different from the above. J. F3. Mill, for instance, 
observes in his 'Utilitarianism' that conscience is emotional, 
while the moral faculty is intellectual. “The internal sanc- 
tion of duty is a pain, more or less intense, attendant on 
a violation of duty. This feeling, when disinterested and 
connecting itself with the pure idea of duty and not with 
some peculiar form, or with any of the merely accessory 
cncumstances, is the essence of conscience ■ though in 
that complex phenomenon as it actually exists, the simple 
fact is in general all encrusted over with collateral asso- 
ciations, derived from sympathy, from love, and still more 
from fear ; from all the forms of religious feelings ; from the 
recollections of childhood and of all our past life ; from 
self-esteem, desire of the esteem of others, and occasion- 
ally even self-abasement * * * Its bind : ng force consists 
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in a mass of feeling which must bo broken throng)) in 
oniez’ to do what violates oar standard of right, ami which, 
if we do nevertheless violate that standard, will probably 
have to be encountered afterwards in the form ot votnoirc ' 
{Utilitarianism, pp. -iI-44). -Referring to the moral faculty, 
the same writer says in another place, “Our moral faculty 
is a branch of our reason, not of our sensitive faculty ; and 
must be looked to for the abstract doctrines of morality., not 
for perception of it in the concrete” (. Ilkl , p. 3). But against 
the view that conscience is essentially emotional, it may be 
said that the distinctions of right and wrong, obligation 
and responsibility, depend, not on blind fooling, but on 
rational conviction. 

Mill, as has been said above, <li, languishes between con- 
science and moral faculty, making the latter an intellectual 
faculty. Bat with him the moral faculty is nothing more 
than a calculating faculty — a power of calculating, from the 
data supplied by past experience, what will bo conducive to 
pleasure and pain in the future— a power ot ;: compuring tin 
balance of pleasures and recording the courwos of action 
calculated to secure it/ 1 Bitch a faculty, however, has nothing 
to do with conscience or morality— -them is nothing moral or 
unmoral iu this process of intellectual calculation. Ah on 
this supposition, wrongdoing is no more than wrong calcu- 
lation, it is not worse or more shameful than wrong calcula- 
tion elsewhere ~~e,g, t “the calculation of an accountant pre- 
paring his balance sheet.” To use the words of Prof. Gro.cn, 
‘It is & doctrine which offends the unsophisticated conscience 
of mankind/' for it reduces the distinction between virtue 
and vice to one between prudence and imprudence and 
identifies remorse with regret* It does not explain the 
nature of moral authority, nor does it therefore account 


M ‘Remorse’ is the feeling consequent on wrong-doing. ‘Regret' in 
the feeling consequent on the making of an intellectual error. 
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for the feelings of shame and remome, which accompany 
wrong-doing. 

§ 3. Conscience and Prudence. A distinction between 
Conscience and Prudence is commonly drawn in the follow 
jag way. Prudence is egoistic, but Conscience is altruistic 
in tendency. Prudence is concerned with, self-interest. 
Conscience, with duty. “Conscience is an affair of insight, 
Prudence is an affair of foresight/' Conscience judges the 
moral values of acts, while Prudence calculates, from the 
data supplied by experience, the pleasurable and painful 
consequences of such acts to ourselves. Prudence weakens 
character and conscience strengthens it, for the former 
fosters gratification of sensibility, and the latter, self- 
restraint. Conscience keeps up the harmony of our 
constitution, while Prudence tends to destroy it. Pirns the 
two are in conflict with each other. 

The word ‘Prudence’ has been taken above in a narrow 
sense. In this sense “it implies a calculation of the imme 
finite results of our acts with a view to secure the greatest 
amount of pleasure." But in a wider and higher sense, 
prudence is identical with what is called wisdom. Higher 
prudence or wisdom takes into account the immediate as 
well as the remote consequences of our acts, c g., the effects 
on our health, the praise and blame of society, approbation 
and disapprobation of Conscience &c. Thus if is not 
inconsistent with Conscience. Indeed, true wisdom seeks 
happiness as well as excellence. 

As Prof. H. Stephen says, “Though prudence is not 
itself the highest standard, nevertheless as judged and regu- 
lated according' to a higher standard, prudence is generally 
a duty. It is our duty to use all possible precautions and 
means for the preservation and welfare of seif, wherever 
these means are consistent with the preservation and wel- 
fare of others $ and the tendency to resist gratifications, 
which may prove detrimental to the welfare of self, is a 
Virtue." (Pir.sfc Principles of Moral Science) 
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Note 1. The Hedonistic theory of conscience. 

This lias already been briefly explained in § 1 of this 
chapter. It is the question of the origin of conscience and moral 
feelings that is the principal ground of difference between the 
older or Noil-evolutional Hedonism or Utilitarianism of Bentham, 
James Mill, J. S. Mill and Bain, and the Evolutional Hedonism 
of H. Spencer, Leslie Stephen and others. According to Non- 
evolutional Hedonism, conscionco is tho necessary product of 
the circumstances and experiences of each individual during 
his own life-time ; according to Evolutional Hedonism, it is a 
product of the accumulated experiences of tho race preserved by 
inheritance. These two views have to he considered separately. 

(a) Nature and origin of Conscience according to Noil- 
evolutional Hedonism. A theory of conscience in harmony with a '' 
development theory of mind has boon propounded h,\ .Hartley in 
Observations, 1 ,iv, fi ; by -Tamos Mill in Fnviwmi On Mackinfaitih ; 
and by Dr. Bain in Emotions and Will and Menial amt Moral 
Science 1 ,. These philosophers all deny the theory of innate ten- 
dencies and a 'priori intuitions consistently with their Empirical 
Psychology and hold that conscience is developed in the life-time 
of every individual, Wo may briefly explain the Hedonistic theory 
in the following way, without referring to tho view of any par- 
ticular thinker of the Hedonistic Reboot. Conscience !h produced in 
every person by (i) automatic reproduction of tho expressions and 
feelings of others rising into sympathy, and (ii) transference! of 
interest from ends to actions, leading to other disinterested Jed in] s 
in the same direction. Thus, (i) every one is horn with an instinct- 
ive tendency to automatic inntatvm , and this produces a tendency 
to sympathetic feeling in the following way : — -Tho child perceives 
the outward signs and expressions of feelings in others-— sow tho 
changes of countenance and movements and hears tho exclama- 
tions. In observing and representing in his own mind those out- 
ward expresB'ois of others leant' at'cally ausu lr ‘ 1 na 
express onfl m himself the dea f tho lil i g t o i 1 in 
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directing force into the same muscles and thus causing the same 
contractions, instinctively. But- the muscular expressions thus 
assumed bring with them the slate of mind of which they are the 
expressions, and thus through the automatic imitation of the ex- 
pressions of others, the emotions of others are reproduced in his 
own mind, When this capacity of having the feelings of others 
reproduced in one is developed, it rises into that capacity of 
sympathy or fellow-feeling which is the basis of conscience. 

(ii) Again, “the child finds that certain forms of action are 
followed by praise and blame, reward and punishment, from 
parents, teachers, friends, and by the admiration and disgust of 
society in general or by the penalties of law. These consequences 
produce feelings of pleasure or pain, hope or fear, pride or 
shame. After some repetition these feelings become permanently 
associated with these kinds of action and are excited and felt in 
connection with them ever afterwards and grow into permanent 
habits of lilting and disgust towards such actions. These 
feelings, originally excited by the pleasurable and painful con- 
sequences to ourselves of certain classes of actions, become 
transferred to the actions themselves and thus come to be felt in 
connection with the actions even without original consequences. 
In other words, these feelings of liking and disgust become 
at lost habits of disinterested feelinj 

Now, through the association of the above acquired 


:!1 The remarks of James Mill on this subject deserve to be quoted r— 
“We perform moral acts at first from authority. Our parents tell ns 
that we ought to do this, ought not to do that. They have two sets of 
iniluences with which to work upon us, praise and blame, reward and 
punishment. The idea of ourselves performing certain acts is associated 
with the idea of our being praised and rewarded ; performing certain 
other acts, with the idea of our being blamed and punished, so closely 
that the ideas become at lust indissoluble. And we find that not only 
our parents act in this manner, but all other parents. Me find that 
grown-up peoplo act in this manner not only towards children, but 
towards (rich other The assoc fl-t ons theref re arc nbroken general 
« d all comprehending 
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tendencies, tho capacity of diainterostod feeling called eoiifioioneo 
is produced. 

Dr, Burn gives substantially the same theory. Ho says, 
"Conscience is an imitation within oni'selves of the govornmonis 
without HR.’’ (i) The first Joss cm that a chili? ionnis an a mural 
agent is obedience. The child's susceptibility to pleasure hi id 
pain is made use of to bring about this obedience, and a mental 
association is rapidly formed between disobedience and appre- 
hended pain, more or less magnified by fear, (ii) Respect or love 
for the parents may also induce the child to refrain from wrong- 
doing. To quote his own words, “A ficiitimcnt of love or 
respect towards tho person of the superior infuses a dill'er on l 
species of dread.'’ (ii) Lastly, ‘‘when the young mind is able to 
take notice of tho use and meaning of I, ho prohibitions imposed 
upon it, and to approve of tho end intended by thorn, a new 
motive is added, and the conscience is then a triple compound, 
and begirds tho actions in question with a llnw-fold fi<sr,r.'’ " 

The view of ,T. fc>. Mill has already been explained and 
criticised in § 2. Ho distinguishes between conHcienee ami 
moral faculty, by making tho former emotional uiu't the latter 
■intattecinal. 

Oriticimi. The above theory is open to sovoral objections : •- 

(i) Tho Hedonists try to derive the altruistic reelings from 
egoistic ones. But “Altruism accounted for in this way can 
hardly be more than egom Ifcraism.” 

(ii) The Hedonists suppose that altruistic or sympathetic! fold- 
ings are developed in the life-time of every individual, and that 
every individual is at first' without them. They thus evidently 
mean that these feelings are not at all essential to human life, 

But it should h9 borne in mind that, as the essential altruist- 
ic impulses are indispensable to the perfection and indeed to the 

v Emotions and Will , p, 286, Compare in thin connection 
Schopenhauer’s analysis o£ conscience into one-fifth, lout of man : one- 
fifth, superstition; one-fifth, prejudice; one-fifth, vanity ; om-fi/th, 
custom. Against this, we may hero simply remark that hug h a mathe- 
matical calculation is not possible in mental snd moral bc aico 
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very existence of the human race, they are instinctive and innate 
in human nature from the very beginning. We must not suppose 
that it is for their own pleasure that a mother loves and provides 
for her child, and a soldier sacrifices his limbs or his life in 
battle. The truth is that they are each obeying an instinctive im- 
pulse, which is essential, not only to the good of humanity, but 
also to the perfection of their own natures individually. Their 
conduct is essentially disinterested ; and though disinterested 
conduct often brings happiness to self, it is by aiming at the hap- 
piness of others. "The mother's affection for her child, friendship 
which is carried ‘greatly on one sido without duo correspondence 
on tho other,’ charity which spends out of its own abundance, 
are feelings which cannot he traced to the need of satisfying a 
selfish want.” 

The advocates of Psychological Hedonism contend that the 
altruistic desires have grown out of the egoistic in accordance 
with the law of transference of feeling. But they overlook the 
fact that, without a. deep spontaneity, affection such as tho 
mother’s is unequal to the feat of absolute self-sacrifice demanded 
of it, 

(iii'l According to Hedonism of this form, conscience is a 
product of the circumstances and experiences of each individual. 
But this theory overlooks the muateness of the moral faculty. 
Conscience operates long before the accumulation of experiences 
on, the part of tho individual. Very early in the life of an in- 
dividual, we notico instinctive aversions and preferences. 

(iv) ,T. S, Mill draws a distinction between conscience and 
moral faculty. The objections to his view have been given in 
§ 2 of this chapter. 

(v) A close perusal of Dr. Bain’s theory will show that he 
describes two stages of conscience, earlier and later. In its 
former form conscience is a compound of emotions, e. g., hope of 
reward, fear of punishment, love or respect for parents fee. In 
its later form, it is prudence — “sm intelligent forecast of the effects 
of actions,” That conscience cannot be identified with prudence 
V as already been clearly shown in i 2- -V 8 of th ; & chapter In : ta 
earlier form wbon 8U h ntelbgent forecast je wanting t is 
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regarded hr a compound of emotions. But oven if wo grant that 
conscience is wholly emotional — that it is identical wilili moral 
sentiment, Dr. Bain’s theory is not sound ; Jor, tlio compound of 
emotions with which, ho identifies conscience is not even equi- 
valent to moral sentiment. 

(b) Origin of Conscience according to Evolutional Hedonism, 

According to tire supporters of this doctrine, the development 
of conscience is accomplished, not in the life-time of every indivi- 
dual (as supposed by older Hedonism), hut during the life-tinni of 
the race, and with the help of natural selection and inheritance. 
We have been made to ho what wn are by inheriting the 
accumulated results of the experiences and acquisitions of ali our 
ancestors. Among the tendencies that wo have inherited, wo have 
also inherited our sympathetic, altruistic and social instincts, 

It is in this way that the Evolutionists try to rooouoilo llm 
ft priori and the a jmtaiuri — the intuitional and the Inductive — 
theories oi: morality, To our remote forefathers, conscience was a, 
derivative faculty ; but to us, who have inherited Llm results of 
the experiences of ali our ancestors in accord mum with Lho law of 
heredity, it has become an innate faculty of moral intuition. 

CHtininiii . 

(i) This view is based on the theory of Llm hereditary trans- 
mission of acquired powers and tendencies which many believers 
in Evolution now deny (r.rj., Woismann and Ids followers). 

(ii) Even if we believe that Bpeneor’s theory of heredity i M 
right, thore is this fatal objection ; Heredity cannot create a now 
faculty it may only modify a tendency already existing, indeed, 
the unmoral cannot evolve the moral, just as the addition of 
negative quantities cannot make a positive quantity. ' Association 
oi heredity cannot call iuto being a now idea,, any more than it 
can teach the eyes to hear or the ears to see or convert prudence 
into virtue.” 

Note 2. Bishop Butler’s theory of Conscience. 

Tne interesting account of Conscience as given by Bishop 
Buder may be briefly stated bora. Conscience is described by 

him aa a "moral approving a dd Bapprov f muty i r ( o 

of reflect on Human nature involves two confi cfci g loud uo qa 
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or impulses — egoistic and altruistic. In other 1 words, self-love 
and benevolence are two antagonistic tendencies in human 
nature. But mind is an organic whole — not a mere aggregate of 
unreconciled elements. There is a controlling principle in human 
nature — a principle of reflection — that guides and controls them ; 
and this is called conscience op Butler. 

Thus conscience is superior to self-love and benevolence. Its 
authority is absolute, and its commands are absolutely binding 
on us irrespective of our will and assent. ’’Conscience is not 
only to bo considered as what is in its turn to linve some 
influence ; which may be said of every passion, of the lowest 
appetites : hut likewise as being superior ; as from its very 
nature manifestly claiming superiority over all others ; in-so- 
much that you cannot form a notion of this faculty, conscience, 
without tii, king in judgment, direction, superin tendency. This is 
# a constituent part of tho idea, that is, of the faculty itself ; and 
to preside and gororn, from the. very economy and constitution 
of man, belongs to it. Had it strength, as it has right, had it 
power, as it has manifest authority, it would absolutely govern 
the world,” (Sermon II). 

Though Butler establishes the supremacy of conscience, lie 
does not, clearly explain its nature. He does not make it clear 
whether conscience is reason or a special and unique faculty of 
mind over and above Benson. As Caldenvood remarks, “Butler 
has not gone with much caro into the question as to the nature 
of conscience, but he has placed the fact of 'superintendency’ or 
supremacy on such a basis tl ink it has been admitted with wonder- 
ful unanimity by the upholders of most conflicting theories as 
to the nature of conscience”. (Handbook of Moral Philosophy, 
p. 80). 
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Ethical Standard . 

Law as Standard. 

§ 1. The central moral problem is the problem of the 
character of the moral standard by reference to which we 
are to judge the rightness or wrongness of an action. We 
have seen before that the fundamental question in Ethics is 
that of the exact significance of rightness and wrongness 
as attributes of actions. What is meant when wo say that a 
person’s action is right or wrong ? In wlut does the rightness 
or wrongness of an act consist ? And this is equivalent to 
the question ; What is it, that enables us to characterise 
an act as right or wrong ? What is the Its l or shnuhthi 
of rectitude ? 

Now, the question of the true and ultimate morn! standard 
has been answered differently by different schools of moral- 
ists. Thus the moral standard is conceived by roiiio as « law 
or laws, agreement with which is essential to the rightness 
of our acts. Others have supposed that ad, ions are. right in 
the sense of being conducive to plfftsuir. Others have 
supposed that an act is good if it leads on to pcrftwlion, 
Our business now is to examine tho different, views of tins 
standard of morality and to find out the true view. In this 
chapter we proceed to examine the theory which talma 
external laio as standard. 

According to some thinkers, the standard which enables 
ns to estimate the moral goodness or badness of conduct is a 
law or system of laws imposed upon us externally or from 
without by the will and command of a superior power 
( God, society, government }. The will of this power is 
believed to be absolute ; and laws imposed by tin's higher 
power are supported by rewards and punishments and 
commun cated to ua m so le part ou n wiy j y » udi 
pr writ ng 
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It is clear now that, according to tins theory, actions are 
good in the sense of being conformable to law. Moral 
judgment is simply the act of discerning whether any 
particular action is or is not in conformity with the 
prescribed law. 

Thus, according to this view, ‘‘there is nothing naturally 
and essentially right in actions ; that whatever is right or 
wrong must be made to be so by the will and command of 
some higher power ; and that law, therefore, is not only a 
standard of conduct, hut is the moral standard proper/' In 
short, an action is called right, if it agrees with the law ; 
wrong, if it does not agree with, or is in violation of, the 
prescribed law. 

What, then, is the supreme power whose will is law ? 
Whose will is the ultimate standard of right and wrong ? 
Some say, it is the will of God • others say, it is the will of 
tlio state or Government (Ruler- or the ruling body) 5 others 
say, it is the collective will of society. It is obvious, then, 
that this theory assumes three forms. These will be 
separately considered. In the mean time we may point out 
the general objections against the legal system as a theory 
of morality. 

(i) The legal theory substitutes self-interest for morality, 
prudence for virtue. As has been said before in Chapter II, 
§ 3 & § 5, acts performed out of fear of punishment or out of 
expectation of reward may be prudent, but not virtuous. If 
an action is done under the compulsion of threatened 
punishment or for the sake of promised reward, it cannot 
have any positive moral merit. Thus we find that this 
theory takes away all meaning from morality. 

(ii) The moral standard is an external and arbitrary code 
according to this theory. But the true moral standard 
cannot be arbitrary- “It mnat be something which commends 
itself to tl e reason and the heart which can be understood 
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and felt ; and which tho self can therefore identify itself 
with, freely and intelligently.” 

(iii) Again, laws themselves presupposes a, h inline 
standard — they are only moans to ends. TJioy are them- 
selves judged as good or bad. Tims a system of 
external laws cannot constitute the ultimate standard in 
morals. 

We have said above that the legal theory assumes differ- 
ent forms according to what is conceived to ho tho supremo 
power whose will is law. Thus we may take Divine Daw or 
Ikditical Law or Social Law to be. the moral standard. Those 
arc considered separately in the following sections. 

§ 2. Divine law as standard. (Thaolot/iml standard) — 
According to some thinkers {?■■</■, Descartes, I moke, Palcy), 
Divine command is tho test of rectitude. In other words, 
the ultimate, standard of morality is tho absoiufe will of God 
communicated to man either “by the. light of nature or the 
voice of revelation." All truths— mathematical, logical or 
moral — depend on His arbitrary will — they are but His 
arbitrary decrees. Actions are right or wrong simply 
because God lias commanded or forbidden them. Thus 
the distinctions of right ami wrong depend on tho arbitrary 
will of God, so that, if lie likes, He can make right 
and wrong different from what they arc now ; if ITo 
wills, He can turn infidelity to a virtue and fidelity to a 
vice. {Vide Chapter II, § 5). “Divine law is the true touch- 
stone of moral rectitude, and it is by comparing actions to 
this law that men judge of the moral good or evil of thoir 
actions ; that is whether as duties or sins they are likely to 
procure them happiness or misery from the hands of the 
Almighty.” “The true ground of morality,” writes Locke, 
"can only he the will and law of a God who sees men in the 
dark, has in His hands rewards and punishments, and power 
enougl to ca to account tl o | ro 1 st offe dc ” 
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Criticism . This view is open to several objections : 

(1) The most obvious objection to this theory is that, 
according to it, the motive for virtue or avoidance of sin 
would consist simply in the hope of reward or fear of punish- 
ment, and thus virtue would merge in prudence, morality in 
self-interest, 

(ii) This theory practically denies God’s perfection — it 
deprives God of all moral character ■, for it assumes that the 
distinction of right and wrong is created by an act o! arbi- 
trary Divine will. Thus God is above moral law — His nature 
is morally blank, and He is an object of fear rather than of 
veneration. 

(iii) The true view is. on the contrary, that God is the 
perfect being, and goodness or righteousness is an element 
of His nature. What is right or good is in harmony with 
His nature ; what is wrong or bad is repugnant to it. Thus 
the distinction of right and wrong ultimately rests on Divine 
Nature and is therefore necessary and immutable. To sup- 
pose that moral distinctions are arbitrarily created by God 
and are reversible by Him, is equivalent to supposing that 
He can act against His own nature which is completely 
rational and perfect 3 but this is impossible. Every being 
must act according to or consistently with his nature, and 
no power— not even that of God Almighty — can produce 
the self- contradictory. Instead of supposing that acts are 
right or wrong simply because God commands or forbids 
them, we must suppose that He commands or forbids them 
because they are right or wrong.* 

(iv) That Divine perfection or goodness, and not the 

* To say that God must aot according to His nature is not equivalent 
to saying that His power is limited. According to modem Theologians, 
Cod’s omnipotence or almightmess docs .not imply His ability to go 
against His own nature or to accomplish a real contradiction ; it 
implies His power to do everything that is consistent with His nature 
— everything that is not in itself contradictory. He cannot bring about 
what is repugnant to His own nature. See Outlines of General 
Philosophy Berth Hddaon p 23 fool-rwte 
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arbitrary Divine will, ultimately determines what is right, 
is supported bv Mm admissions sound, imoK made by Mm 
advoiSiil'it’H of Mm arbitrary Tlmutugienl standard. Tims, 
Descartes constantly speaks of Divine noi: lectio it a-ntl vera- 
city, .Doe ke, Loo, speaks of .Divine goodness guiding us and 
directing our actions to what; is best, These admissions 
show that they, too, Celt at times that God is essentially 
good, and that morality rests on His essential nature, and 
not on Ills arbitrary will. 

§ 3. Political law as standard. 

Some have supposed that political law— the verdict of the 
fit a to - is the test or standard of rigid; and wrong. Morality 
consists in obedience to the laws of the state. Tim state 
formulates a system of laws, imposes the laws upon Us people 
and makes them obligatory by a duly appointed system of 
punisbmonts ; and to judge whether an action is right or 
wrong, one has to compare it with the proscribed Jaw. Thus 
the moral standard js a code of laws imposed upon tlm people 
by the state. “The Civil law alone is the Hu promo Court of 
appeal in all cases of right and wrong/' (Hobbes). 

But there are several objections to this view also ~ 

(i) This theory, like other forms of the legal theory, 
abolishes the distinction between virtue and prudence, 
morality and self-interest. (See p, 13J> ft p. 137). 

(ii) A system of political laws cannot constitute the 
ultimate moral standard, for such, laws arc themselves 
objects of judgment and are only means to an end the 
safety and happiness of the people). 

(iii) It is impossible to formulate laws for all possible 
circumstances. Thus political laws cover only a fraction of 
our active life and cannot therefore constitute the standard 
by reference to which we may judge every possible ease. 

§ 4. Social law as standard. 

Accor ng to so ne th nkers mon ty defends on the 
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opinion of society collective. In other words, it is the will 
of society collective that is the standard of right anrl wrong. 
'Right' means what society demands, and £ wrong', what 
society condemns and forbids. Thus the real standard of 
morality is constituted by the opinions, manners and 
customs of society. What is in conformity with them is 
right ; what is contrary to them is wrong. 

How, then, are the rules (the manners and customs) of 
society enforced ? They are enforced by public sentiments 
of approval and disapproval, honour and dishonour (<? r/., a 
man may be excommunicated or ontcasted for not obeying 
the rules of society). '‘Society demands that all persons 
entering into it and sharing in its advantages shall conform 
to its manners and customs, and excommunicates them 
if they do not ; and such conformity is morality. Society 
and morality are thus based on an implicit contract or 
covenant which every one is tacitly pledged to observe. 
Nothing is right or wrong in itself, but only by social rule 
and covenant.” 

Criticism. The special objections to this theory are : — 

We know that social opinion is variable-— it is found 
to change from age to age. The social manners and customs 
accepted in one period are often condemned as wrong in 
another. IIow, then, can they be safe guides in matters of 
conduct ? How can they supply any uniform and consistent 
moral standard ? 

Indeed, it is a well-known fact that what is customary 
is not necessarily moral. The accepted manners and cus- 
toms of a society are often questioned and made objects of 
moral criticism. We speak of customs and practices as 
good or bad, as moral or immoral, thus tacitly 
acknowledging the existence of a higher standard by 
reference to which even these are to be judged. 
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Pleasure as Standard (Hedonism). 

§ 1. We have seen above that the legal or jural theory 
is inadequate, inasmuch as it supposes law to be the final or 
ultimate standard of morality. Laws are undoubtedly 
standards of conduct, and in civilised communities conformity 
to them is, in the majority of cases, good or right, but they 
cannot be regarded as the ultimate standard, .Laws arc 
sometimes made objects of moral criticism — there are times 
when opposition to political and social laws in morally 
justifiable. A law without reference to an cud is arbitrary 
and unmeaning. The question of the moral standard is not 
solved so long as wo do not determino the true end of life, 
the highest good or the bX/wuma Jlonit/n. 

Thus it may he argued that the goodness of actions must 
be judged by their tendency to promote the highest good of 
men, In other words, acts arc to be judged good or bad by 
reference to the supremo cun! of life. ( 'Hvory voluntary 
action implies an end ; and, among ends, there is a 
gradation, culminating in the supreme end which is the goal 
of life. j; An act consistent with and conducive to the great 
end of life is good or right ; an act inconsistent, with or 
subversive of it must be pronounced as bad or wrong. 

Now, some have supposed that pleasure is the supremo 
end of life or Siemmuvi Bonum of man. Actions arc good 
only in proportion as they are conducive as means towards 
this ultimate end or good. This theory” has been called 
Hediiakirm..^because it _malm^4mZ(mm..or ploasurc„Uic 
ultimate .end or good. 

Thus we should judge unact as right or wrong according 
ae it tends to produce 1 ap^ 'ness or ) iscry AaAh l uiq 
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right i n p ropocl>ifln.as they. tend.. to . pr c.dmrebji£piji£s.s,_ wrong 
ai they^tend to p ro cl ace Thane verse..aUi appjness” . “By happi- 
ness is intended jplcasacfeandilie absence strain.; by unh app i- 
ness or misery, pftia_aiicLpi’iyation of pleasure.” (Mill)* 

r Hhiff theo ry, it . will be seen, attaches supreme jnrgprfcanoe 
t o. th e sentient side ofLhu man nat ure J ...‘ , .‘Fee.li neis the highe st 
fun ction of mind. R eason and wilt ar e good only as means 
of procuring and maintaining feeling ; but feeling itself is 
good only in so far as it is pleasurable,” Hedonistic Ethics 
is therefore called the “Ethics oi Sensibility”: 

§ 2, Classification of Hedonistic theories. 

A.t the outset, we have to distinguish between .Pwf/c/tg- 
logjml Hedonism arid Ethical Hedonism. The farmer is the 
theory that pleasure is the ■natural and normal object of-desirg, 
The latter i« the theory that pleasure is the groper object 
of desire. According to the former, we naturally and always 
dlLscek pleasure ; according to the latter, we should always 
auok pleasure. The former is simply a statement otf.avt, the 
latter is a theory, of reduc, a theory of the ground upon which 
one form of action ought to be preferred to others. Though 
we are concerned in Ethics with Ethical Hedonism, we have 
to explain and examine also Psychological Hedonism, 
because the latter is often combined with and made the basis 
of the former. Ethical Hedonism, again, assumes two forms 
— Jfyoistic or Individual is tic and Altruistic or U nicer salishe 
Egoistic Hedonism makes the pleasure of the agent himself 
the end of life and the standard of morality. Altruistic 
Hedonism makes universal happiness or the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number to be the standard of rectitude 
Each of these, again, may be (i) Grass or Sensucdidic or (n) 
tint iomdist ie or defined. It may also be pointed out in this 

;! ' The theory is also called 0 UlitananUm , taaaiisc, according to 
jt, actions arc to he judged right or wrong according to their utility — 
t e., usefulness as means lor the promotion of pleasure and prevention 
( f pidiu The term ‘tiUUlavijinism 5 , however, is now commonly used to 
o m A t, o He lo t j~ 
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connection that, Altruistic I Monism is J/holuliantirif or 
NoiL-t'vidxi io>i.nry , according us it, is bused or not based rm 
the theory of Evolution, The different j Monistic theories 
(ox coot Evolutionary Hedonism) arc considered in Lho 
following sections.* 

5i 3. Psychological Hedonism. 

As has been said above, it is the theory that pleasure is 
the only natur al end and motive of h uman a ctio n. Every one 
desires what he thiuks will be pleasurable, and for the sake 
of the pleasure which he expects that it will give him. Tims 
the only natural object of desire and motive of notion is 
pleasure, ami in acting wo always have the idea and desire of 
some pleasure in our minds as motive. Things are sought, 
not for their own sake, l>u(, only for the sake of the pleasures 
they will bring us. Tin' predominant tendency in ma,n is Lius 
gratification of sensibility. We see, then, that, uncording to 
tins theory, life is one continuous pursuit of pleasure. 

This view was held in ancient times by flu; Myreiiaios, 
and in modern by Hume, Eentham, <J . H, Mill, I lain, among' 
others. J. S. Mill, for example, re-marks, “Meshing a, thing 
and finding it pleasant, aversion to it and thinking of it an 
painful, are phenomena entirely inseparably, or rather two 
parts of the same phenomenon : in strictness of language, 
two different modes of naming the same, psychological fact ; 
that to think of an object as desirable and to think ol it as 
pleasant, are one and the same thing ; ami that to desire 
anything, except in proportion as the idea of it is pleasant, is 
a physical and metaphysical impossibility." (Utilitarianism, 
p. 58). 

The advocates of Psychological Hedonism admit that 
there are apparent exceptions to this, but maintain that they 
do not affect the general principle, t 

* For Evolutionary Hedonism, wo Oh. X.1L 

-j* giu 1 . ly.gonVrittii * “ g " U 1 : p ’ 11 1 thouH 1 ‘ ' 1 ■ V:l ' y uljjt itiOi tor 

tl e hake ot tho pluiev a they w f, u h n t l v wak 

yet BOiuotcm ex we nny co e to Book ol< cte for t r i l icc r (, 
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An English poet has very well described the theory in 
the following words : — 

“Whate'er the motive, pleasure is the mark ; 

For her the black assassin draws his sword ; 

For her dark statesmen trim their midnight lamp ; 
For her the saint abstains, the miser starves ; 

The Stoic proud, for pleasure, pleasure scorns j 
For her affliction's daughters grief indulge, 

And find, or hope, a luxury in tears - } — 

For her, guilt, shame, toil, danger, we defy / 3 


Criticism. 

A little reflection will show that Psychological Hedonism 
is not a sound doctrine. This doctrine means that pleasure 
is the ultimate object of every desire and that human 
volition is always determined by the idea of pleasure. In 
other words, it is pleasure that is desired, and not things 
for their own sake. But this is open to objections : — 

(i) This is uupsyehological. Normally, we desire some 
objective erul other than pleasure, and when the object is 
attained, pleasure follows as a consequence. But this feeling 
is not nought beforehand. “Pleasure's the result of the satis - 
.d Ohdr e w hich is directed to an object. The feel- 
ing of satisfaction— pleasure or happiness— is hy its very 
nat ure. .the accompaniment o r co nsequence of attaining an 
object, and not itself the object/’ “The want or the end 


ta the principles of Association and Transference of Interest from ends 
to means. Pleasure is the end ; objects are means, _ When the attain- 
ment of an object yields pleasure, the idea of the object may become so 
closely associated with the idea of pleasure, that the interest is finally 
transferred to the object itself, so that the object, though it was originally 
sought as a means to pleasure, now conies to ue sought for its own 
sake, e g., a miser’s love of money. Money is desired at first for the 
sake of the pleasure (comforts and gratifications’! it procures, but ftffcer- 
wa-ds : t -nay bo lir-od fo- ; fa own “fthe without any thought of such 
plensnre A in nor finds delight in thu more poBBesaion of money 
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implied mil desire has for its object something other than 
pleasure which, like a subjective barometer, indioal.OH that 
the object is attained,” 'Indeed, there arc many kinds of 
pleasure which cannot, possibly exist if they are nut, preceded 
by certain, desires for objects, cjj., the pleasures of benevolent 
affections. As Prof. Mackenzie points out, “No one could 
possibly feci these pleasures unless he were first benevolent 
— i.e ., — had a desire for the welfare of others. In, such a 
case, therefore, the very existence of the pleasure depends 
on tilts fact, that desire is first directed inwards something 
other than pleasure. It might even, la' argued that, thin is 
the case with sill pleasures. Pleasure, ensues upon the satis- 
faction of certain wants, and the wants must bo prim* to the 
satisfactions. \Vb have a ‘'disinterested' desire for food, before 
wc can have a, desire for the pleasure that accompanies the 
taking of food” (Manual of lilt, hies, pp. 7.1, 7‘J). 

Wo see, then, that the real order of facts in rational 
action is normally tin's : The consciousness of want excites 
in us a desire for what will, supply the want ; and the supply 
of the want gives rise to the fueling of satisfaction ; but this 
feeling is not itself the object of desire. Wo may desire food, 
wealth, health, honour, knowledge, virtue, each one oL 
which yields an agreeable feeling when attained. Thus the 
primary direction of thought in towards an object, not 
towards the pleasure it is expected to yield. Wo do nob 
generally look so far ahead as pleasure ; that is not what 
moves ns. It must be admitted, however, that pleasure ox 
happiness is sometimes sought or desired for its own sake 
The agreeable feeling, arising from the attainment of an 
object, when once experienced, may become an independent 
object of desire, and the idea of it may move or induce us to 
act for its renewal, thus constituting “a secondary spring of 
action." 

( ; i) Even ff we do desire pleasure- the host way to get 
pleasure is to forgot it I oaeure is best obfcn i od w i n east 
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sought. A direct pursuit of pleasure is suicidal The more 
directly and eagerly we seek pleasure, the less pleasure as a 
rule do we obtain. The more we are unmindful of it, the 
more do we get it. Even Mill admits that “only those are 
happy who have their minds fixed on some object other 
than their own happiness. Ask yourself whether you are 
happy, and you cease to be sod- 7 

Here, then, we have the fundamental paradox of 
Hedonism that “the impulse towards pleasure, if too 
predominant, defeats its own aim."# ( Dr. Sidgwick ). 
In the words of Prof. Dewey, “If any one violates the 
law of his own being by living upon his feelings 
rather than upon the objects to which those feelings 
normally belong, his power of feeling becomes gradually 
exhausted, and he defeats his own end. He commits 
emotional suicide." (Psychology, p. 299). 

(iii) Mill’s confusion arises from an ambiguit^iiihe 
wor d ‘pleasure’. It is {a) generally used to mean the 
agreeable feeling or the feeling of satisfaction arising 
from the attainment of some object and (£) sometimes 
used to mean an object that gives' satisfaction. In this 
latter "sense, we often speak of ‘a pleasure’’ or ‘pleasures’ 
(in the plural), meaning thereby a concrete object or objects 
yielding pleasure. All objects of desire may be said to 
be pleasures in this sense, and we have no objection 
if it is said that we seek pleasures in this sense. Eor it is 
evident that if We desire anything, the attainment of it will 
bring at least a temporary feeling of satisfaction or pleasure. 


* It may be said in this connection that the effect is specially visible 
in the case of our active enjoyments, pleasures of thought and study, 
pleasures of benevolent affections &c., e.g., “The pleasures of thought 
and study can only be enjoyed in the liighest degree by those who have 
an ardo ir of c r'oe'ty wh'ch carries the mind temporarily away from 
h f and sen at ons 


Hun uj turns oj? n'l’ittcjs. 
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Conscijuenfcly, anything that wo do, sire inn y bo wtid to be 
pleasure' — i.o., something that wilt bring pleasure when 
attained, But it must he remembered that mho fact that 
tve deal co pler/surre is no evidenco that wo desire plcURUra. 
That we seek pleasures is a more tautology. It means simply 
that we seek what wo seek.” (Prof. Mackenzie, Manual of 
Ethics, pp. 74, 75). 

(tv) Even supposing that Psychological Hedonism is a 
sound doctrine, there is no necessary or logical connection 
between it and Ethic:!.! Hedonism, ’ll; is possible to maintain 
the one without maintaining the other. As Hr. Hidgwiek 
remarks, “No cogent inforriico in possible from Urn psycho- 
logical generalisation that the agent’* pleasures and pains 
are the unim'sal motives, to tho ethical principle that Isis 
own greatest pleasure is for ouch the ultimaio rational end.'” 
(Methods of Ethics, p. 1.1). Indeed, if \\v naturally and 
always do seek our own pleasure:, what, moaning it- them in 
the precept that wo ought'io do spy A.s I'l-uf. Miudnmio 
says, “Ethical Hedonism is scarcely compatible, with Psycho- 
logical Hedonism, at least in its most mdnum; form. If wo 
always did seek our own greatest pleasure, them would be 
no point in saying that wo ought to seek it, ; while, on the 
other hand, it would bo absurd to way that uv ought to 
seek the pleasure, of others, except in so far as this could be 
shown to coincide with our own. Of course, if Psychological 
Hedonism be merely interpreted an 'meaning that we always 
do seek pleasure of rumc sort, then hit, hi cal Hedonism may 
be understood as teaching that we ought to seek tho 
greatest pleasure, whether our own or that of others. .Put, 
in any case, there is no necessary connection between the 
two doctrines,” (Manual of Ethics, p, 212). 

(v) Jt has been said above that there in no logical or 
necessary connection between Psychological. Hedonism and 
Ethical Hedonism. Tho confusion between the two is partly 
due perhaps to the ambiguity of th« -if He h 
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a passage from Mill’s Utilitarianism : “The only proof 
capable of being given that an object is visible, ig that 
people actually see it. The only proof that a sound, ia 
audible, is that people hear it, and so of the other sources , 
of our experience. In like manner, I apprehend, the 
sole evidence it is possible to produce that anything is 
desirable, is that people do actually desire it.” (Utilita- 
rianism, p. 53). How, Mill has failed to understand the 
proper significance of the term desirable . It is no doubt true 
that visible or audible means capable of being seen or heard. 
But the English word ‘desirable' does not usually mean 
“what is capable of being desired.” Desirable means what 
should be desired — what may be reasonably or legitimately 
desired. As Prof. Mackenzie remarks, “'When we say that 
anything is desirable, we do not usually mean merely that 
it is able to be desired. There is scarcely anything that is 
not able to be desired. What we mean is rather that it is 
reasonably to be desired, ox that it ought to be desired. When 
the Hedonist says that pleasure is the only tiling that is 
desirable, he means that it is the only thing that ought to be 
desired. But the form of the word desirable seems to have 
misled several writers into the notion that they ought to 
show also that pleasure is the only thing that is capable of 
being desired”. (Manual of Ethics, pp. 213 and 214). 

S 4. Ethical Hedonism — (a-) Egoistic Hedonism. 

It is the doctrine that every person ought Jo seek his own 
greatest pleasure^ Actions are good or bad in proportion as 
they tend to promote or hinder ultimately the agent's own 
greatest pleasure — the moral standard being the general idea 
of those lines of action that are most conducive to his own 
greatest pleasure on the whole. In estimating the quantity 
of pleasure two points are generally taken into account, vis., 
inte nsity and duration. 

It n ay be po nted out jn th s connect on that Ego stic 
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Hedonism as an ethical doctrine is generally combined with 
Psychological Hedonism according to wind) the ultimate 
object of desire to every individual is his own preservation 
and pleasure. In other words, it is said that every one 
naturally seeks his own pleasure and every one ought to 
seek his own greatest pleasure on the whole. The maxim of 
this system is : “Every one for himself / 5 

But if it be true that every person naturally desires his 
own pleasure — if it he natural for every one to seek only his 
own interests, how are we to explain the origin of society 
and the social feelings and motives, and of political 
government? How is it that human beings, though naturally 
egoistic, have come to combine and co-operate in society, 
in which every individual is compelled jo subordinate his 
own interests, more or less, to I, hose of others ? .How is 
it that we arc often led to promote the good of others? 
Hobbes and others explain the origin of society and 
Government in the following way : — 

Society and Government owe their origin to (ho 
misery and insecurity of the primitive condition of man 
which was one of general strife, and the consequent 
rational desire for peace. Originally, mow existed in a 
state of nature which was a state of universal discord 
and war. Mon are naturally egoistic ; and in the original 
“state of nature / 5 individuals lived separately and 
independently of each, other, without common Jaws and 
institutions— each claiming and trying to appropriate for 
himself everything that was needful for his own preservation 
and enjoyment. Everybody cared only for himself and 
claimed everything needed to satisfy his own desires. 
Everybody thought he had. a natural right to everything— 
“even to another's body 15 and thought himself quite 
justified in gratifying lrn appetites an 1 j asu'one txs bo 
pleased Hence the primitive state of nature j ve 1 to be 
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a “state of warfare." Gradually individuals began to discover 
that their own preservation, safety ami happiness depended 
to a considerable extent on the help and co-operation of 
other individuals. Hence at last they deemed it expedient 
to join together and form themselves into a community. 
They entered into a 'social contract’ by which each individual 
agreed, to subordinate his own good in some respects to 
that of others, and to contribute to the good of society as a 
whole, for the sake of the greater good lie would receive 
fiom the co-operation of other individuals and the protection 
of society collectively. By this contract, all agreed to resign 
their natural rights in the hands of a common arbitrator, 
governor or ruler who would dispense them for the general 
good ; and all pledged themselves to obey the laws enforced 
by the governor for the general good, and the governor was 
vested with the power to enforce the submission of 
refractory individuals by punishment. In this way men 
formed themselves into states and societies by mutual 
compact. 

Thus, according to Hobbes, society has an egoistic basis. 
He boldly declares that all the higher feelings and springs 
of action are modes of self-love. He tries to give an 
egoistic interpretation of all the disinterested affections 
and sentiments. Benevolence is the inclination to do good 
to others in the hope of obtaining greater good for ourselves 
in return ; and sometimes, to relieve the pain imposed 
upon ourselves by witnessing the sufferings of others, which 
we cannot help reproducing in ourselves by automatic 
imitation. Pity is this fiction or imagination of similar 
pain of our own, which arises in our minds on witnessing 
the sufferings of others. Charity Is the pleasurable 
consciousness of our own superiority, which we experience 
m relieving the wants of others. Friendship is a 
consciousness of the pleasure and benefits which we "eceive 
from the society and assistance of another person Gratitude 
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is a lively ponse of future bcunditH, excited by benefits 
already received. Jtercnnn' <tnd l!t/if/-ioiin j’rcii./njs arc 
cultivated siK mcana of ) me dying and muiring t.hu favour 
of supernatural powers. :i 

\Ye may now compare the two forms of Egoism— (jroas 
and relined. 

(1) Gross or ScnswrHsiic Effoixw. This was explicitly 
taught in uiodern times by MaudeviHo and j.Telvetius. The 
teaching of Mande.vdle is that “man centres everything in 
himself) and neither loves nor halos, but for his own irikc.” 
Tims self-love is flm only virtue. KclftHlmoss, luxury, pride, 
enjoyment are all justified. According to him, “Private 
vices arc public benefits.” 

Ilftlveihvs says substantially the same thing, hove or 
friendship has its basis only in want or self 'interest. 
Happiness or bliss means the highest possible amount of 
physical pleasure. “Man being by nature sensible of no 
other pleasures than those of the senses, these pleasures are 
the only objects of his desires and passions,” 

But the typical form of Scnsualistio Egoism is found in 
the teachings) of Aristippus of (lyreno (, TJ. (.5, -1155 llfiii ), 
lu fact, the Egoistic SenHualism of Mandoville and llelvetius 
is hut a revival of (hjrcnivicix m. Aristippus recognises no 
qualitative differences among pleasures. According to him, 
the only good of life is the individual’s own pleasure ; 

* The above is a brief account of Jlohbism ( Doctrine of Tloblx-iK ). 
It should bo borne in mind that Hobbes combines his egoistic theory 
of the good wii,h bis legal theory of tiro stimdwd, “The collective 
experiences of society (once established by social mikaut ) and the 
deliberations of the legislator find out what rides of notion nvo most 
conducive to the greatest pleasure of society collectively, #m a society mid 
the state impose those rules oil individuals as social manners and 
cneto'Tfl or as political livva and mak« U to lm ll'« stdf.inb'w.ut of 
mdiY duals to irabm t to thorn by unposu g p nal ce ou U cu v o atiou 
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and all pleasures are alike in hind ; they differ only in 
intensity or degree. Hence intensity is the only criterion 
by which we are to judge the values of pleasures ; and 
physical pleasures, being the keenest, are the most eligible, 
Present enjoyments should never be sacrificed for the 
sake of future pleasures, for what is future is always 
uncertain. We should fully enjoy the present. To sacrifice 
the present to the future is unwarranted and perilous ; 
the present is ours, the future never may he. Let us 
cultivate to the utmost all possible capacities of enjoyment 
and gratify them to the utmost ; and in gratifying them, 
let us always utilise to the utmost all the opportunities of 
enjoyment afforded by the present moment. The past 
is dead and gone. The future is doubtful. The present 
is all that we have. Let us make the most of it. “Let us 
eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow we may die/'* 

It is easy to see that Sensualistic Egoism, as explained 
above, is unrefloctive in character. ‘‘A life of feeling', pure 
and simple, heedless and unthinking, undisturbed by reason 
— such is the Oyrenaic ideal/' ‘‘Not the Somatic prudence, 
but a careless surrender to present joys, is the true 
rule of life/' “Bliss can be attained only by continuous 
momentary enjoyments — the summation of immediate 
gratifications — regardless of what is absent, the past or 
the future." 

(2) Refined Egoism. The typical form of Kefined Egoism 
is found in the teaching's of Epicurus (341-270 B. C.), 
who advocates a more reflective form of pleasure- seeking. 
Epicurus fully recognises the indispensableness of reason 


" A similar doctrine was. taught in ancient India, by Cluirvaha and 
his followers. “The only end of man is enjoyment produced by sensual 
pleasures-* ’While life remains, let a man lire happily ; let him feed on 
g se t. cu though he ruoa d bt. ATud avacJ bTi/yci Sarva. dtinafuz 
sang Oh 1 
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in the conduct of life, Henson is the proper guides for 
the attainment of true happiness. According to him, 
(to borrow the words of Prof. James Both), “the end 
is pleasure, but ibis end cannot be attained except under 
the guidance of reason ; feeling would be but a blind 
and perilous guide to its own satisfaction. It is reason 
alone that makes possible the most perfect gratification 
of sensibility.” tie admits that we must be ready to sacrifice 
the present to the future, if the future, is likely to bring 
greater happiness. It is not by cultivating our possible capa- 
cities of enjoyment, and thereby increasing our wants and 
desires, but rather by reducing our wants and desires within 
the narrowest limits and by learning to bo content with little, 
that we. can hope to attain happiness, “b'dicity consists, not 
so much in positive pleasure, as in freedom from pain, and a 
calm and contented mind.” Thu happiest life is one in winch 
conflict and vain pursuit are shunned —it is “•one. of simple 
ease, good will, serene leisure.” We should attempt to 
remove from our minds all possible causes of unrest and 
seek those pleasures which are most easily got and, cannot 
easily bo taken away. We should seek those pleasures that 
bring no pain and avoid those pains which bring no pleasure. 
Hence we should prefer mental pleasures to physical plea- 
sures 5 for mental pleasures are pure, abiding and tranquil ; 
but physical pleasures, though sometimes keener, are gen- 
erally evanescent and attended with pain. In opposition to the 
Cyrenaic rule of life, ho says, “When we say that pleasure is 
the end of life, we do not moan the pleasure of the debauchee 
or the sensualist, as some from ignorance or malignity 
represent, but freedom of the body from pain and of the 
mind from anxiety.” “It is not an unbroken succession of 
drinking feasts and of revelry, nor the pleasures of sexual 
love, nor the enjoyment of the fish and other delicacies of 
a splendid table, which produce a pleasant life ; it is 
sober reasoning, searching out lho reasons for every 
choice and hyo dance a d banning t i ho bo tfh 
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through which greatest tumults take possession of the soul/ 5 
(Wallace's Epicureanism, pp. 129, 131). 

The four canons of Epicurus are : “The pleasure which 
produces no pain is to be embraced. The pain which 
produces no pleasure is to be avoided. The pleasure is to be 
avoided which prevents a greater pleasure. The pain 
is to be endured which averts a greater pain or secures 
a greater pleasure/' (Lecky’s History of European Morals, 
Yol. I, p. 14).* 

§ 5. Critical estimate of Egoistic Hedonism. 

(i) Egoistic Hedonism is often, based on Psychological 
Hedonism which, as we have seen before, is not a sound 
doctrine. Besides, Egoistic Hedonism as an ethical doctrine 
is scarcely compatible with Psychological Hedonism in its 
extreme form. The latter rather precludes the former 
(See § 3, p. 146). 

(ii) The advocates of Egoistic Hedonism in its extreme 
form forget that direct pursuit of pleasure generally defeats 
its own purpose and that the more eagerly we hanker 
after pleasure, the less pleasure as a rule do we attain. 
(Paradox of Hedonism. See § 3, pp. 144, 145.) "The 
practice of Hedonistic observation and calculation has an 
inevitable tendency to decrease our pleasures generally/' 
(Hr. Sidgwick). True happiness can be obtained, not by a 
continual hankering after pleasure, but by a disinterested 
discharge of the duties of life as they come. The life of 
pleasure-seeking is, by the very nature of the case, a "life of 
illusion and make-believe. ”f 

(iii) Egoistic Hedonism asserts that man is naturally 


* The above is a brief account of the teachings of Epicurus himself. 
Whatever may be said of his followers, his own teachings were of ah 
elevated character, 

-} Some Egoists are fully aware of this, and hence the pessimistic 
tendenoy of their doctrine 
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egoistic anti that all the higher feelings anti springs of action 
are modes of self-love. Hut this .is going too far. Tim truth 
is that human nature involves egoistic, as well as altruistic 
elements. Indeed, a closer examination of human nature 
reveals that man is more altruistic, than egoistic — “we live 
more for the sake of others than for our own.” Even among 
lower animals it is found that their energies arc not spent 
simply in the satisfaction of their Rolf -regarding wants. 
Even they give themselves up for the benefit of their 
offspring. As Spencer points out, “Without i/rotix benefits 
to offspring, life could not have continued/’ (Trinciplos of 
Ethics, Vol. IT, p. 5). JVof. Stewart, quoting Spencer, says, 
“Although Egoism, biologically considered, comes before 
Altruism, yet, ‘from the dawn of life altruism has been 
no less essential than egoism. ’ ‘Self-sacrifice is no less 
primordial than self-preservation,’ Scientific EUiics has to 
recognise the fact that Egoism and Altruism oo exist.” As 
has boon already pointed out, the essential altruistic impulses 
arc innate and instinctive in human nature from the 
beginning, inasmuch as they are essential to the perfection 
and the very existence of the human race. {See Oil. IX, 
Note T, pp. 1B0-13.1). In fact, aw I'rof, Mifcra observes, 
“Social feelings arc too deep-rooted in our nature to bo 
exploded by the artifice of a few egoistic writers/* 
(Elements of Morals, p. 301.) 

(iv) Egoistic Hedonism fails to supply us with a tnu/orm 
standard of morality. Wo know that men differ in respect of 
their susceptibility' to pleasure and pain. What is pleasurable 
to one person may be painful to another. What is most 
pleasurable to one is far less or least pleasurable to another. 
How, then, can there be a uniform moral standard '! And if 
there be no uniform moral standard, morality itself is 
abolished ; what is right to one may be wrong to another. 

(v) Egoistic. Hedonism insists on the calculation of the 

comparative va ues of pleasures b it this is an rxtre ne y 
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difficult task. We know that our experiences are generally 
of a mixed character, varying indefinitely in degree, duration 
and quality. Wejknow that pleasures differ so much from 
each other as to be jpractieally incommensurable; and the 
same may be said of pains. Further, there is such a thing 
as variation in mood, temperament and circumstances. It 
is a well-known fact that one and the same individual may 
form different estimates at different times as to what is 
likely to be conducive to his own happiness or misery. 
How, then, ,can we say, in the face of these facts, that 
Hedonistic calculation is practicable '} 

(vi) Sensualistic Egoism is totally inconsistent with 
morality properly so called. The theory ignores rational 
self-restraint in. which morality consists, and substitutes 
license for it. Hence it has always presented a repulsive 
appearance to the moral consciousness of mankind. In 
its extreme form it supposes that reason is a drawback 
of human nature and that animal life is the happiest. 
But none would be glad to exchange a life of intelligence 
and conscience for one of mere sense and feeling. Man 
cannot accept the theory without doing violence to his 
own nature. 

(vii) The Kefined form of Egoism as advocated by 
Epicurus himself is undoubtedly move reflective than Sen- 
sualistic Egoism and has not the defects of the latter. But 
its chief weakness consists in its discouragement of active, 
strenuous life, as inconsistent with the Epicurean calm of 
mind. It forgets that life is to be judged, not simply bv 
feeling, but by activity. 

Further, Epicureanism as an egoistic theory regards the 
good of self and that of others as opposed and exclusive. 
But a true moral theory shows that the good of the 
individual and the general good are reciprocal and relative 
to each other (Sec Perfect on sm Ch XV 
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(viii) TJ, is no doubt true that fooling has a jiliie.es in 
moral life. We know that a feeling of satis! action attends 
virtuous activity. Tn other words, virtuous activity is always 
pleasant, though no properly virtuous act is performed 
with the itlett. of pleasure. It would he peri ups hotter 
to call the satisfaction that accompanies virtuous activity 
by the name of happi/>ess or blessedness, and to restrict the 
term pleasure to other forms of agreeable consciousness — 
e. g.) the feeling resulting from the stimulation of a passive 
capacity of sensation. Thus interpreted, pleasure will be 
possible for both men and animals, but happiness will be 
possible only for a rational being and will arise from the 
rational self’s consciousness that it is, or is becoming, what 
it should be. Happiness is thus possible to the hero in the 
moment of danger and the martyr on his way to death, 
“Pleasure is ordinarily a momentary enjoyment arising 
from the satisfaction of a passing desire or wish ; and at 
most it may embrace the gratification of several doshvsT 
“Happiness is a lively mood resulting from harmony among 
desires/ 1 ’ It is a rational satisfaction arising from a duo 
regulation of desires. It is not equivalent to tint “pleasure 
of the moment/ - ’ however intense it may be, nor to "a 
sum of pleasures/ - ’ obtained by gratifying several desires 
in. succession, nor even to “a balance of pleasure over 
pain/ - ’ “It is rather a ‘synthesis of pleasures/ obtained 
by subordinating, and, if necessary, excluding, certain 
pleasures, the net result being a complete (though not 
intense) satisfaction attendant on the consciousness that 
one is all that he should be/ - ’ 

§ 6. Ethical Hedonism — (b) Altruistic or Universalis tic 
Hedonism (Utilitarianism). 

The trend of modern Ethics is generally altruistic. In 
recent times none maintains the Egoistic system nun suffi- 
cient theory of morality. An attempt has accordingly boon 
made by the Hedonists to transform their the y from 
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Egoism into Altruism or Universalism. According to 
Altruistic Hedonism, what we ought to aim at is pleasure in 
general — universal happiness — or, failing that, the g r eatest 
happiness of th e greatest numb er. Actions are right or 
wrong according as they are conducive to or subversive of 
happiness in general. Our duty, therefore, is to promote 
pleasure — not our own pleasure aloae, but that of others 
and all, so far as this may lie in our power. The theory is 
often called Utilitarianism, because, according to it, actions 
are to be judged according to their utility or usefulness as 
jneans for the promotion of general pleasure and prevention 
_o£ general pain. The theory presupposes a developed 
capacity of sympathy or fellow-feeling which will impel one 
to promote the good of others and deter him from injustice 
to them. 

It is to Hume, Bentham, .Mill and Bain.that we owe the 
substitution of general happiness for the happiness of the 
individual as the true end of life. As Bentham and Mill are 
recognised as the two most distinguished exponents of this 
doctrine, and as the view of Mill differs in an important res- 
X>ect from that of the school of Bentham, we should consider 
them separately. According to both of them, universal 
pleasure is the supreme end in morals. But Universalistic 
Hedonism supposes that we can represent possible future 
pleasures of ourselves and others in idea, compare them 
in respect of value, choose beforehand the best and adapt 
our actions so as to realise the best. In other words, it 
requires an estimation of the values of future pleasures. 
Hence the question arises : By what standard are we 
to estimate the values of pleasures ? Bentham holds 
that the only standard of value is quantity ; J. S. Mill 
holds that the quality of pleasures should also be taken 
into account. This is the main ground of difference between 
the system of Bentham and that of Mill. Their views are 
explained below 
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I. Benthamite, Utitiiarkm-hm. According to Bentham, 
the value of a pleasure consists entirely in the quantity of 
agreeable experience it gives. In other words, the only 
standard by which the values of pleasures are to be judged 
is quantity, so that any one pleasure is just as good as an 
other — “push-pin is as good as poetry/-’ it they are equal in 
quantity. But “quantity takes different forms. It takes 
the form of duration : of two pleasures otherwise equal, the 
more durable will be the hotter - of intensity : one pleasuic 
may be more intense than another of the same duration ; of 
ext emit y : one may be shared by a larger number of persons 
than another j of fecundity : one may lead on fo a. number 
of others as consequence, s ; of purity : one may bo more free 
than another from painful accompaniments or consequences." 
Benfcham summarises his view on Urn point in the following 
mnemonic verses : — 

“Intense, long, certain-, speedy, fruitful, pure. 

Hitch marks i n pleasures and in pains endure ; 

Hucli pleasures seek, if private bo thy end ; 

If it he public, wide let them extend. 

Kueh pains avoid, whichever be thy view, 

If pains -must come, lot thorn ex laid to few/ - ’ 

The above is an account of Bontham’st dmensiom of 
■value in pleasures and pains, The first six criteria , -nix., 
intensity, duration, nearness, certainty, purity and fruitful- 
ness may be accepted by both the forms of Hedonism- 
Egoism and Altruism. Bentham, ns an advocate of the 
latter, adds another criterion or mark, viz,, extent— i. c ., — 
the number of persons who will be affected. Wo should 
be very careful to calculate the interests of thy numbs t 
of persons affected by an act. The interest of the 
community, he says, is the supreme end in morals 
Thus, according to him. the lines m ucW'n that 
should be pursued or avoidel by us are ndmated 
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by these dimensions taken together. His advice to us is, 
‘‘Weigh pleasures, weigh pains, and as the balance stands, 
will stand the question of right and wrong.” We should 
choose between different actions by calculating, according 
to these criteria, the amount of agreeable experience or 
pleasure they will probably give, “The wise man will 
choose his ends and regulate his actions so as to realise the 
greatest quantity of pleasure possible, and the good man 
will take care that the pleasure realised is not his own 
alone, but includes that of others.” 

Bentham’s Utilitarianism may be called gross or scnsual- 
istic, because, as pointed out above, ho does not admit 
qualitative differences among pleasures, but says on the 
contrary that any one pleasure is as good as another, 
provided they are equal in quantity. It should be 
borne in mind that by ‘purity’ he does not mean any 
superior quality. A pleasure or pain is called ■pure” by 
Bentham when it is unalloyed or unmixed with its 
opposite. 

Another characteristic of Bent-ham’s philosophy is that 
it involves the doctrine of Psychological Hedonism. Though 
Bentliam is an altruist and says that we should seek the 
happiness of others, yet he distinctly states that we naturally 
seek our own happiness. Thus he says, “Nature has placed 
mankind under the governance of two sovereign masters, 
pain and pleasure. It is for them alone to point out what 
we ought to do as well as what we shall do.” (Principles of 
Morals and Legislation, pp. 1-2). Again, “To obtain the 
greatest portion of happiness for himself is the object of 
every rational being. Every man is nearer to himself than 
he can be to any other man ; and no other man can weigh 
for him his pleasures and pains. Himself must necessarily 
be hi3 own first concern. His interest must, to himself, be 
the primary interest ” (Deontology I pp 17 18) That man 
is naturally ego st c is aga n and again asserted by Bentham 
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and most emphatically in the following passage : "Dream 
not that men wili move their little linger to nerve' you, un- 
less their own advantage in ho doing ho obvious to them. 
Mon never did ho, and never will, while human nature is 
made oE the present materials. But they will desire to 
serve you, when by bo doing they can serve themselves ; 
and the occasions on which they can serve them- 
selves by serving you are multitudinous/’ (Deontology, 
II, p. 133). 

II. J. 8. j\ fill’s theory ( Uejinrd VliUlariitnism). Mill 
also is an altruist:, and ho says very explicitly that the 
standard is not the agent's own happiness, but happiness 
in general. Ho declares that “the happiness which forms 
the utilitarian standard of what is right in conduct, is 
not the agent's own happiness, hut that of all tumeurned. 
In the golden, rule of .Jesus of Nazareth, we read the 
complete spirit of the ethics of utility. To do us otic 
would be done by, and to love, one’s neighbour tin oneself, 
constitute the ideal perfection of utilitarian morality.” 
(Utilitarianism, Oh. If, j>p. 24, 2f>). In answer to the 
question what he means by happiness, ho nays that "’by 
happiness is intended pleasure and the absence of pain ; 
by unhappiness, pain and the, privation of pleasure." 
(Ibid., p. 10). 

But another question arises hero : How can wo prove that 
general happiness is desirable ? Mill answer, s, “No 'reason 
can be given why the general happiness is desirable, except 
that each person, so far as he believes it to 1m* attainable, 
desires his own happiness. This, however, being a fact, wo 
have not only all the proof which the case admits of, but all 
which it is possible to require, that happiness is a good, that 
each person's happiness is a good to that person, and the 
general happiness, therefore, a good to the aggregate of all 
persons. Happiness has made out its title as one of the ends 
■of conduct and consequently one of the critor a of i i ra ty 
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Bat another important question is to he answered by 
the Altruistic Hedonists : '‘Why am I bound to promote the 
general happiness ? If my own happiness lies in some- 
thing else, why may I not give that the preference ?” Mill 
answers that there are several persuasives to altruistic 
conduct (called the sanctions of morality). There are, 
he saj T s, two kinds of sanction for altruistic conduct — 
external and internal. The external sanctions ( which 
are recognised by Bentham as well as Mill) are four in 
number : physical or natural, political or legal, social or 
popular, and religious or divine. But an appeal to 
external sanctions means ultimately an appeal to the self- 
interest of the individual. As Seth remarks, “The indivi- 
dual whose life was governed by such constraints would 
still be, in character and motive, if not in outward act, 
an egoist ; his end would still be egoistic, though it was 
accomplished by altruistic means.” Mill is aware of this, 
and he adds accordingly an internal sanction which is 
“a feeling for the happiness of mankind,” “a feeling of 
regard to the pleasures and pains of others,” “the social 
feeling's of mankind, the desire to be in unity with our 
fellow-creatures.” * 

.Milks Gradation of jileasures. The most important 
point in Milks ethical system is his doctrine of a gradation 
of pleasures in respect of quality. It is Milks chief innova- 


*' For a fall account and criticism of Mill's theory of moral sanc- 
tions, see Chapters XVI and XVIII of tins booh. The word Sanction 
means anything that makes a course of action binding. By physical 
sanctions wc moan the pleasures and pains (diseases &c,), brought on by 
the course of nature. By the political or legal sanctions we mean the 
penalties attached by the State to the infringement of its laws. By the 
social or j popular sanctions we mean the pleasures and pains derived 
from public opinion. By religious sanctions we mean such pleasures 
and pains of this world and the next as are attached to actions by the 
will of God 
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tion that lie introduced a distinction of qiudiUj in addition 
to the distinction of quantity. Ah I ms been said before, 
Mill holds, in deposition to Ilcntham, that pleasures ilill’er 
in quality as well as in quunlihj , and that in, estimating 
happiness, we should take into account differences of 
quality and quantity. In other words, according to Mill, 
there are different hinds of pleasure, and "some kinds are 
more desirable and valuable than others.” This is 
equivalent to saying that a pleasure equal or inferior to 
another in respect of quantity may nevertheless be superior 
in respect of quality, and a truly wise man will choose 
pleasures of higher qualities or kinds and reject the lower 
pleasures. ’Worth and dignity of pleasure must bo looked 
upon aa bettor than quantity. 

In short, according to Mill, a pleasure may poHSCSK.^a 
superiority in quality so far outweighing quantity as to 
render it, in comparison, of small account” Titus the 
highest good is conceived by him an lying, not in intense, or 
durable enjoyment, but in. the enjoyment of nohlr, rhwntrd 
and dignified pleasures, _ even though those he of small 
intensity or short duration. ‘‘The ultimate end, with 
reference to and for the sake of which all other things are 
desirable (whether we are considering our own good or that 
of other people), is an existence exempt as far as possible 
from pain, and as rich as possible in enjoyment, hath in 
‘point of quantity and quality 

It is in this way that Mill tries to show that the. charge, 
brought against Hedonism, of having a degrading and 
sensualistic tendency, is groundless. Older Hedonists, holding 
that the value of pleasure is measurable by quantity alone, 
seemed to place on the same level the pleaauroof it debauchee 
and that of a hero or a sage, the joy of an Archimedes and 
the drunken, revelry of a eeneuahwi the happhictw H a John 
Howard, and that of a miser Nay the} eeei c 1 to givo moat 
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value to pleasures of the lower senses, as being the most 
intense in degree. But Mill holds that “it is quite compati- 
ble with the principle of utility to recognise the fact that 
some hinds of pleasure are more desirable and valuable than 
others. It would be absurd that while, in estimating all 
other things, quality is considered as well as quantity, the 
estimation of pleasure should depend on quantity alone.” 
(Utilitarianism, Ch. II). 

What, then, is the test of quality and the rule of measur- 
ing it against quantity ? Mill says that it is “'the preference 
felt by those who, in their opportunities of experience, to 
which must be added their habits of self-consciousness and 
self-observation, are best furnished with the- means of com- 
parison,” He thus appeals to ‘the verdict of competent 
judges/ When. Mill is pressed to assign the ultimate ground 
of the preference felt by the competent judges, he refers us 
to ‘the sense of dignity’ which is natural to man. If is on 
account of the existence of this sense of dignity in man. that 
he “would not consent to be changed into any of the lower 
animals for a promise of the fullest allowance of a 
beast's pleasures, No intelligent human being would 
consent to be a fool, no instructed person would be an 
ignoramus, no person of feeling and conscience would be 
selfish and base, even though they should be persuaded that 
the fool, the dunce or the rascal is better satisfied with his 
lot than they are with theirs.” { Ibid., p. 12 ). He again 
says, “It is better to be a Socrates dissatisfied than a fool 
satisfied ; better to be a human being dissatisfied than a 
pig satisfied. And if the fool or the pig is of a different 
opinion, it is because they only know their own side of 
the question. The other party to the comparison knows 
both sides.” (Ibid., p. 14). 

It is in the above ways that J. S. Mill endeavours to 
strengthen the system of Hedonistic Bthics. The additions 
and mod fications by meanB of wb ch he tries to purify or 
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refine Hedonism are three, as shown above ; «B., (i) his 
substitution o£ general happiness for the happiness of tins 
■individual, as the. end of life and standard of rectitude > 
(ii) his doctrine of gradation of pleasures, in respect of 
quality ; (iii) his view that the true sanction of morality is 
internal, and not external. He trios in these ways to free 
the Hedonistic doctrine from the charges of egoism and 
sensualism. It should be borne in mind that his introduction 
of a distinction of quality or of higher and lower among 
pleasures is the main ground of difference between himself 
and hia predecessors like Bcntham. 

§ 7. Critical estimate of Altruistic Hedonism or 
Utilitarianism. 

(rt) Hedonism or Utilitarianism, as explained by JTumo, 
Bcntham, Mil) and Bain, claims to bo an altruistic theory. 
But a little rctlcction is sufficient to show that Hedonism, 
consistently carried out, must necessarily become egoistic, 
or individualistic, and not altruistic or tmiversulistio, as 
supposed by those writers. Why should any person Huenfioo. 
his own pleasure for the sake of the pleasure of others V 
How can the Hedonists prove the desirability of 'general 
happiness’ ? Since Hedonism has generally boon allowed to 
rest on the psychological postulate that an individual is 
bound, by bis very nature, to seek only his own pleasure, 
the burden of proof lies heavy on the Hedonist. It will 
be seen that “'a consistent Hedonist may be led to promote 
the good of others, either when lie believes that it is but 
a means to his own or when he labours under a delusion.” 
Strictly speaking, then, his conduct cannot bo called 
‘disinterested' or benevolent. 

Indeed, as Martineau points out, no transition is possible 
from egoism to altruism. “From ‘each for himself’ to 
‘each for all’ — no road.” 

But let us examine fully the arguments of the Hedonists 
themselves Bet us Bee w let-he they can cut ib hh t m 
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desirability of general happiness and supply a sufficient 
ground of obligation or duty. 

(i) Mill’s argument for proving that general happiness 
is desirable is fallacious. He says : “Each person’s happi- 
ness is a good to that person, and the general happiness, 
therefore, is a good to the aggregate of all persons.” This 
is as much as to say : “Happiness is a good. My happiness 
is a good to me, yours to you, his to him, &c, Therefore my 
happiness + your happiness +his happiness + &c. are a good 
to me + you + him + <!v:c,, i.e., the general happiness is a good 
to the aggregate of all persons. Again, because general 
happiness is a good to, or an end for, the aggregate of all 
persons, therefore it is an end for each person.” Or, to 
express the argument in a different way : “since A desiies 
the happiness of A, and B that of B, A and B both desne 
the happiness of A and B, and therefore A and B as 
individuals desire the happiness of both A and B.” It is 
eisy to see that the argument involves two fallacies, fust 
a fallacy of Composition, and then one of Division 
It is surprising that Mill, who was a great Logician and 
the author of a standard text-book on Logic, committed 
a logical fallacy which could be detected at a glance even 
by an ordinary student of the subject. "We may as well 
aigue that, because every person desires to have a quantity 
of food for himself, therefore he desires also to supply the 
food of others or all. As Prof. Muirhead observes, “This is 
as though one were to argue ( to borrow Carlyle’s famous 
comparison ), that because each pig desires for himself the 
greatest amount of a limited quantity of pigs’ wash, each 
necessarily desires the greatest quantity for every other or 
for all.” We see, then, that from the fact that each one 
desires his own happiness, it does not logically follow that 
each one should try to make others or all happy. 

( ;i ) In fact Ut’hfca’-'anism utterly fads to supply ua with 
a sufhc ent ground of moral obligation A 1 ts attempts to 
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explain adequately the sense of nbiigatiott are failures, Why 
are wo bound to promote general happiness l * Why should 
we fee! it to bo our duty to net for the. general good and 
to refrain from unjust, cruet and Hellish notions ? What 
sufficient motive have we for sacrificing our own pleasure 
to that of others, seeing that it ;s natural for us to seek 
our own pleasure V We know that the Utilitarians try 
to reconcile Egoism and Altruism and to account for 
obligation by an appeal to the sanctions of morality — 
external and internal. Now, with regard to the externa] 
sanctions — physical, political, social and religions or Divine, 
it may be said that an appeal to those really amounts to 
substituting self-interest for morality, prudence for virtue, 
and thus Calling back into Egoism. Mill accordingly adds 
the internal sanction of moral sentiment which, ho says, 
is a safeguard against wrong-doing and an impulse towards 
what is right or conducive to the general good. Dili: this, 
too, implies prudence, and not virtue, which is disinterested 
in character. A man who refrains from wrong- doing to 
avoid the sufferings connected with his moral nature or 
performs a good act for the sake of the feeling of satisfaction 
it will yield is really guided by prudential consideration.* 
Utilitarians suppose that the force of ay input hy or fe'llow- 
fMma., is one of the grounds of obligation (Hc*o Oh, IX 
& XYI), They hold that, a capacity of sympathy, fellow- 
feeling or social feeling is developed in the life-time of 
every individual and enables him to feel more or less tho 
pleasures and pains of others and to identify them with 
his own so as to make pleasure in general (and not his 

See Chapter XVIII. See also M airhead. Elements of Ethics, 
pp. 103-104 : “Conduct which issues from regard for these sanctions 

is not morality The man who is temperate because he desires the 

pleasures o£ taropcrance is, as Plato pointed out, temperate hy reason of 
a kind of intemperance. Similarly, tho man who is courageous from tear 
of the pains which will, bo the consequence of cowardice is courageous 
by r of a kind of eowardioa. 
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own solely ) his ultimate end of life ; and not only so, but 
it also gives him a conviction that it is his duty or that he 
is under an obligation to do so. But such sympathy for 
the pleasures and pains of others may often be outweighed 
by one's own pleasures and pains. “If a person's actions 
were always determined by the strongest pleasure, it is 
doubtful if the feeling of the pleasure and pain of others 
would ever be strong enough to make him sacrifice his own 
pleasure to that of others. At least, it would not lead 
him to make any important sacrifice — it would not make 
a martyr or a hero of him. It would not give the soldier 
such a feeling of duty as makes him risk his life for the 
greater happiness of his countrymen, nor even deter the 
cashier from defrauding his employers ; nor the servant 
from petty thefts which might cause little loss or pain to 
his master.”* (Prof. H. Stephen.) 

The Utilitarians, as we have seen before, contend that 
virtuous or altruistic tendencies are produced in us accord- 
ing to the principle of transference of interest, so that wc 
find greater satisfaction in being virtuous than in being the 
reverse ( see Ob, TX, p. T29 ). But there is this objection : 
even supposing that such tendencies are produced in this 
■way and obeyed automatically for a time, yet when men 
come to understand liow these tendencies are produced, 
they will look upon them as illusions and cease to be actu- 
ated by them. In fact, “when men are told that the end of 
these virtuous tendencies is the promotion of happiness, 
and find that in some cases happiness may be obtained by 

* That the Utilitarian principle is unable to supply a sufficient 
bond of obligation is evident from the following example. A servant 
who is in the employment of a millionaire finds that, by stealings certain 
amount of money, he can make himself happy, and that, to bis master, 
who is a millionaire, the amount is nothing. Is he justified in stealing ? 
Perhaps the Hedonist will say, No ,* it will he setting a bad example to 
others But what if the man known Wth certainty that 1 e can steal 
without being detected ? 
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the violation of them. Hum these ti.l l. ru I kIiU*. impulses will 
lose all their binding force upon the mi ml. In short, I' tin] in*, 
tliu H developed out of egoism cun never he truly altniislh, 
hut ego-altruistic fit motst. v 

We conclude, then, that the Utilitarians ate unable to 
reconcile egoism with altruism. A consistent Hedonist will 
never be a hero, a martyr or a philanthropist. If ho ^ ever 
so, we must suppose that his act is based on illusion — 
either that he expects to obtain greater happiness by his 
momentary self-sacrifice, or that in sacrificing himself jfoi 
others, he is so far carried away by the passion of Ihe 
moment as to forgot his prudence and yield himself to a 
blind impulse. 

(h) Uurllior, Hedonism does not supply us with a 
sufficient h tun dat'd of moral conduct- --an adequate, criterion 
or means of distinguishing rigid, and wrong. Altruistic 
Hedonism judges the rightness and wrongness of actions 
by their bearing on the pleasures and pains of others. But 
there are many forms of wrong actions which in Hint no 
appreciable pain on others. Are they to bo called innocent ? 
In many cases fraud and dishonesty may he conducive to the 
pleasure of some, without causing any considerable pain to 
others. In many eases injury and injustice to one person 
may be made the means of pleasure to many others. How 
are we to condemn such actions on the strictly utilitarian 
principle ? Of course, Hedonists like Honthum and Mill 
would strongly condemn such acts, but that is because they 
unconsciously borrowed their conception of equity or justice 
from the Intuitionist and Idealist schools. They thus 
tacitly assumed a standard higher than pleasure. A strict 
following of the Hedonistic rule, tmcorreciod by a higher 
one, would lead to moral anarchy. 

(c) We have seen before that Mill endeavours to save 
Hedonism from the charge of sensualism by bis theory of the 
qualitative differences among {_ leas res Actor! ng to 1 1 
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pleasures that are the highest in quality are to be chosen to 
the rejection of the lower ones. But Mill forgets that he is 
here appealing to a standard other than pleasure. The value 
of a pleasure as such consists in its pleasurableness, i.e. y the 
amount of agreeable feeling it gives. If we once grant 
that pleasure as such is the highest good in itself, we 
are bound logically to grant something more, viz. t that 
the only measure of the value of pleasures is the quantity 
or amount of the agreeable consciousness yielded thereby. 
Mill’s distinction, therefore, though it purifies Hedonism, 
does so at the cost of the consistency of the Hedonistic 
position. Suppose A and B are two pleasures, They 
are equal in quantity — i. e., in the amount of agreeable 
experience they give. Mill advises us to choose B 
on the ground of its superiority in respect of quality. 

* But what is this mysterious quality on account of which 
one pleasure is superior to another equal to or greater 
than it in respect of quantity ? Is not this differentiating 
quality an extra-hedonistic quality? If the superiority of 
one pleasure over another does not consist in its pleasur- 
ableness, — i. c., the amount of pleasure, then it consists in 
something other than pleasure. Mill’s view jxractically 
implies an abandonment of the Hedonistic position and 
subordinating the Hedonistic standard to a higher standard 
of value which is not pleasure. It implies that “we may 
seek pleasure or happiness, but in ways subject to a 
standard which is not itself pleasure or happiness” — we 
may gratify those desires which are approved by our 
higher or moral nature. But this is also the view of 
Perfectionism. 

Mill appeals to “the verdict of competent judges” when 
explaining the test of quality. But the verdict, to have any 
value, must be rational, and not arbitrary. It must be based 
on some ultimate criterion, and this, as suggested by Mill 
bumse f s noth ng but the sense of d gn ty natural to man 
22 
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Tims the ultimate court of appeal in not the arbitrary 
vevdiet of the judges, hut something el so on which the 
verdict is based — the consciousness of the dignity of man as 
man. Hut this is passing over to Perfectionism. Ah Moth 
says, “The sense of dignity cannot be resolved into desire of 
pleasure.. .It is the utterance of tire rational self behind 
the self of sensibility. Not the attainment of pleasure as 
such; but the finding of our pleasure in activities which 
are worthy of this higher and rational nature - such is 
the end sat before us by our peculiar sense of dignity.” 

(d) The Hedonistic calculus is impossible. We have soon 
before that Hedonistic calculation is extremely difficult in 
■ the case of nil individual. If so, the difficulty must bo still 
■' greater when we are to calculate “the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number'''. Bentham himself declares, ‘’livery 
man is nearer to himself than ho can be to any other mats, ' 
and no other mail can weigh for him his pleasures and 
pains. Himself must necessarily he his own first concern” 
If so, how can wo expect an accurate and impartial estimate 
of “the greatest happiness of the greatest number'’ ? Then, 
again, we know that, as regards susceptibility to leadings, 
men differ widely from each other. What is pleasurable 
to one may not bo so to another. Pitrther, our tastes and 
inclinations are variable--— the very same thing which makes 
us happy at one time may fail to please us at another time. 
In the face of these facts, how can we say that Hedonistic 
calculation is practicable f Arid Ibo difficulty of Hedonistic 
calculation has been immensely increased by Mill's theory 
of qualitative differences among pleasures. We know 
that pleasures differ so much from each other as to be 
practically incommensurable ; and this incommensurability 
is especially obvious when we have regard to quality as 
well as to quantity. 

Prom what has been said above it is clear that Utilitarian- 
v ism cannot provide ns w th an adequate) theory of mora lty 




CHAPTER XII. 

Ethical Standard. 

THE STANDARD ACCORDING TO EVOLUTIONISTS. 

( Evolutional Hedonism or Utilitarianism ). 

§ 1. Application of evolution to morals. 

Although the idea of evolution was often applied to 
moral life in former ages, yet it is only in recent times that 
the conception ‘lias been given a prominent place. Many 
thinkers suppose now-a-days that morality, like Nature, has 
evolved ■, and neither can be understood except in the light 
of its evolution. The conception of evolution was brought 
<* into prominence by Hegel and Comte ; it was applied by 
Laplace to the origin of the solar system ; by Lamarck, 
Darwin and others to the origin of living species, but it 
is Spencer and his followers who have extended its applica- 
tion to all departments of natural phenomena. They have 
applied it to the origin of the solar and stellar systems, 
origin of life and living species, origin of mind, of social 
and moral institutions, forms of government &c. 

We are concerned in Ethics with the application of 
evolution to morals ; and in the present chapter we shall 
confine ourselves to the exposition and criticism of the 
Evolutionary Ethics of H. Spencer, Leslie Stephen, 
Alexander and others. 

But before we proceed to explain the moral theory of 
Spencer and others, it is necessary to point out that there 
are two possible ways of interpreting moral life, if we adopt 
the theory of evolution or development. We may explain it 
by reference to Us begmning or to its end. This will be clear 
from the following considerations. In all development, there 
must be a beg nnng a process and an ond In other words, 
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the developing th infjj starts I'rmn a certain poin t, ptva-ios 
through successive. stages of higher and higher complexity, 
and thus moves onwards towards a certain goal, '(Jut 
generally what is actually perceived by us in neither ilia 
beginning nor the end, hut the process. Let us take the 
example of the evolution of the animal species. Here the 
starting point and the goal are practically concealed from 
us: we see only the race. 1 f ore we do not know the 
absolute beginning of the species — the lowest animal form ; 
nor are we able to know the goal —the highest form of 
animal life. It is only the intermediate forms of life that 
wo actually know. Ho it, is also with moral life. The 
earliest or the lowest form of moral life is not known to 
us — it is hidden in obscurity; nor can we form a- clear 
conception of a perfectly developed moral life. We know 
tile moral life only in the course of Its development, In 
other words, the process or the intermediate stages of 
moral life can he alone clearly known to us. Nevertheless, 
we can explain this process only by reference, cither to 
its beginning or to its end or goal. 

Wo see, then, that if we adopt the theory of develop- 
ment, we may interpret the, moral life in two ways — (i) by 
reference to its beginning or origin, and (ii) by reference 
to its end, goal or ideal. The former method 1ms boon 
adopted by Spencer and his followers • the latter, by (Treen 
and his followers. 

Which of these two methods is the right one ? The 
former method appears at first sight to bo the more natural 
method, for sciences seek to explain natural phenomena by 
reference to their origins or causes and the modus of their 
operation. Hence it may be said that, if Ethics is a science, 
it must explain moral life by tracing it back to its origin* — ■ 
e. y., the needs of savages or even the struggles of lower 
aruma s Yet a closer reflect on shows that this inothod pf 
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the natural sciences is not the appropriate method for 
Ethics which, as we have seen before, occupies quite a 
different point of view from that of the natural sciences* 
It is concerned, not so much with the origin or the history 
of moral life, as with the ideal of morality, and the ideal 
lies at the end rather than at the beginning. Hence the 
latter method is the more appropriate one. Evolutionists 
like Spencer, Leslie Stephen and others give us, as Green 
points out, only a “natural science of morals/-’ ( Vide § 3 of 
this chapter ). 

§ 2. General Explanation of Evolutional Hedonism. 

As lias been said above, the theory has been propounded 
by I-L Spencer, Leslie Stephen, Prof. Alexander and others. 
In the present section we shall explain the theory in a 
general way - } and in doing this, we shall refer indifferently 
to the views of its leading supporters— Spencer, Stephen 
and Alexander — although they differ in certain important 
points. The points of difference will be explained in the 
Notes at the end of this chapter. 

According to Evolutionists, an adequate explanation of 
the facts of our moral life must involve a reference to ances- 
tral experience. Evolutionary Ethics accordingly traces 
the present mental and moral constitution of man to the 
history of his ancestors and ultimately to that interaction 
between organism and environment which underlies the 
evolution of every form of life. Consistently with this view, 
moral evolution is but a form of the general course of 
evolution, and Ethics is but a section of Biology, or, 
rather, of Cosmology. Conscience and social feeling must 
be looked upon as the necessary product of adaptation to 
circumstances, struggle for existence and natural selection.* 


“To understand tally human conduct as a whole," observes 
Spence “we n unt stuly ‘t as m part of that la ger wh lc oonRt fated 
by the conduct of an inato be d^r in teneral (Data of Eth cr p 7 
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Thun, according to I5volutionintn, wo aro made to he what 
we arc by inheriting the aecmnnh.lorl I'OKiilts o( all the ex- 
perience* and acquisitions of all our juu’-ostors. The human 
race has grown just an the intlividua! grows ; and our 
physical and mental powers have boon acquired by gradual 
differentiations and integrations extending through the lives 
of our ancestors since the beginning of life, accumulating 
from generation to generation, and transmitted by inherit- 
ance. Among the tendencies that we have inherited, we 
have inherited our altruistic., sympathetic, social instincts. 

It is in this way that the theory of evolution tries to re- 
concile the a priori and a podrriori systems of 1’hiUiflophy. 
It tries to show that what is a priori is, at the same time, 
of experiential origin — it is the result of tin; collective 
experience of the race. The altruistic, tendencies are innate 
and instinctive in m, but they are really the products of 
the accumulated experiences of all our aneesl.ors. They have 


Moral conduct is “that form which universal conduct (ishuuics daring 
tlie last stages of its evolution.'* The theory makes the preserva- 
tion and development of iifo to he thu universal end of conduct. 
The grand and oT conduct, is the preservation of I, ho self and the 
race. Hence the theory is offceu called ‘'the theory of Piologicnl 
perfection as standard.” It takes organic perfection ns thu ^no! of 
our moral life. 

Nevertheless, thu theory is only a farm of Hedonism. Spencer, for 
instance, says that “sentient existence can evolve only on condition 
that pleasure-giving acts a, re life-sustaining acts." 0 lata of Ifthicfl, p. 88k 
Again, he says, “The justification for whatever increases life is the 
reception from life of more happiness than misery. It follows that 
conduciveness to happiness is the ultimate test of perfection in a man’s 
nature." ( Ibid., p, 34 j. Similarly, Leslie Stephen observes, “What is 
pleasant is approximately wholesome. 1 ' “The evolutionist nrul the 
utilitarian criteria are not divergent ; on the contrary, they necessarily 
tend to coincide." ( Science of Kthics, p. 352 ). “The ‘useful’ in the 
sense of ‘pleasure-giving’ must approximately coincide with ‘useful’ in 
the sense of fa-preserv ng 
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been acquired through, the continuous experiences of our 
ancestors, accumulated since the beginning of the race, and 
transmitted to us as inherited instincts, according to the law 
of heredity. c, What is habit in the father tends to become 
nature in the child/"’ The fundamental moral principles, 
though ultimately resting on experiences of utility, have 
become intuitive in us owing to the inflnence of heredity.* 

One of the peculiar features of Evolutional Hedonism 
is that it admits the organic nature of society. [ Individuals 
are the organs of the larger organism called society, and it is 
by contributing to the common life and perfection of society 
or the whole collective organism that they can promote their 
own life and perfection. “It is by mutual interaction and 
co-operation as organs of an organism or members of society, 
from the very beginning, that men have come to he what 
they are physically, mentally and socially ; and it is as 
organs of a social organism that they live, move and have 
their being. The social feelings and tendencies, which make 
the unity and common life of the social organism possible, 
have developed along with the social organism and have 
become engrained in the physical and mental constitutions 
of individuals, and have been transmitted by inheritance, 


* ‘‘Though the moral intuitions are the results of accumulated 
experiences of utility gradually organized and inherited, they have come 
to be quite independent of conscious experience.. .Experiences of utility, 
organised aud consolidated through all past generations of the human 
race, have been producing corresponding nervous modifications, which, 
by continued transmission and accumulation, have become in us certain 
faculties of moral intuition — certain emotions responding to right and 
wrong conduct, which have no apparent basis in the individual ex- 
periences of utility.” (Spencer’s Letter to Mill). 

f The theory that society is an organism, and not a mere aggregate 
of individuals, has been worked out most fully by Leslie Stephen in his 
‘Scmnee of F-tkien’ P-of Alexander also cntertaiHB the aa ne v'ew 
Spencer a theory scema to b« more ind viduakstie. 
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accumulating and becoming more and morn perfect frum 
generation to generation. biaccs ii m,l. have failed to develop 
social feelings and tendencies and tin: spirit of in uiitut.J help 
and co operation have, died out- in (-he struggle foi 
existence or have remained in a degraded, mb-erahlo and 
savage condition ; while. those in which (hey have been 
most highly developed have proved to he the ‘ /i l-Ces L' 1 in 
the, struggle for existence and liave accordingly ‘survived’’ 
and prospered. 

What., then, Is the, pvoxiimil-o end of notion V And what, 
again, is the ultimate! end i ! To individuals, flic direct and 
proximal, o end of their action is “the health of the social 
organism". The ultimate end is undoubtedly happiness or 
pleasure, but thin can be attained, not lw aiming directly at 
it, but by aiming at "flic health of 1,1m social organism" ■ -flu 1 
well-being of flic eninmuniln as a, whole — which in Urn ulti- 
mata condition of happiness. This follows from the organic 
nature of society. Hinoo society is an organism ami indivi- 
duals are its organs, j l. follows that it is by contributing to 
the common life ami perfection of the whole collective 
organism that they can promo! o their own life, happiness 
ancl perfection. The greatest, pleasure or happiness can lie 
secured only by promoting social welfare or health - Urn 
order and perfection of the, social organism as a whole, 
Thus "the health of society" k the moral standard,* It is 
the end which is to bo directly aimed at in actual practice. 

From what has been said above it will be easy to see 
that the Hedonistic calculus as explained by the older utili- 
tarians (e. g., Bentliam) is generally unnecessary. The older 
Hedonists hold that pleasures can he compared, measured, 

* "Tho real difference bdiwe.cn f,ho utilitarian Mini the (milutioiiiwt 
criterion, rornforivH Tealie Stephen, “in t-lint tins eiie lays down as n 
criterion the haj proefis, the ether te all of » c tj Be 
Ethicn Ch IX p d62 
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summed up and calculated beforehand, and that we should 
calculate beforehand the quantities of pleasure which 
different courses of action will bring, and regulate our 
actions in such a way as to realise the greatest sum total 
of pleasure on the whole. 

But according to Evolutional Hedonism, there is hardly 
any necessity for such calculation, for social evolution has 
provided men with instinctive feelings and impulses 
prompting them to promote the health of the social 
organism — the prosperity of society collectively, which is 
the condition of the happiness of the individual members 
contained in it. ‘‘It has been found out by universal 
experience that what promotes the collective well-being’ of 
the community, promotes thereby tire good of the 
individuals, who are its organs ; and such lines of 
action have thereby become associated with feelings of 
approval and satisfaction ; and these associative connections 
have been handed down and confirmed by inheritance. 
Hence every individual is horn with an instinctive tendency 
to approve of such, actions and disapprove of their opposites, 
without thinking of his own personal interests. And yet 
such disinterested conduct is found to be conducive to his 
highest interest in the main. Individuals do not themselves 
require to calculate ; nature has done the calculating 
for them?’’ 

Thus the theory of evolution attempts to reconcile 
Egoism and Altruism. According to this theory, there is 
gradually establishing itself, in the history of evolving 
conduct, not merely a compromise, but a conciliation of 
individual and social interests; and Spencer confidently con- 
structs a 'utopia' in which the happiness of the individual 
and the interests of society will perfectly coincide. Indeed, 
“evolution and natural selection will work out at last such a 
pre estal at ed harmony between nd vidual n pulse and 
collective good that each ind vidual wi feel hia own good 
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to be identical with ihul. of others !tnd of society as ?i whole, 
mid to bo attainable only hy his fulfiling his function an a 
member of Uh' whole ; and i n which law will Limn no, 
superfluous and obligation meaningles,;.” In other words, 
there will ho in tho Ion run n. perfect concilia, lion of |,ho 
interests of the individual with those c>f society, and every 
individual will then do from pure love and with delight 
what now requires the coercive influence of society in order 
that it may bo done. 

Wind;, then, is tho business of Ml, hies f Is dliiral 
discussion of eight and wrong at, all necessary ? If so, what 
is tho right method of ethical enquiry j 

We have seen before that social evolution has provided 
men with hereditary altruistic foelingM mid tendencies, so 
that hedonistic en,!eula,tion is generally unnecessary. Slid, 
in tho existing statu of things, uucli hereditary feelings 
and impulses require to ho supplemented by ei, Ideal 
thought ; hut the. true method of et, Ideal enquiry is not the 
calculation of individual interests, Imt deduction of moral 
principles from the, laws and conditions of life mid collective 
prosperity. Jn other Words, the right method of ethical 
enquiry is to deduce moral principles from biological and 
sociological laws. ‘"1, conceive it to bo the business of 
Moral Hcicnco/-’ observes Bponoer, “to deduce from the 
laws of life and the conditions of existence what lands 
of action necessarily tend to produce happiness, and what 
kinds to produce unhappiness, Having done this, its 
deductions are to be recognised as laws of conduct j and 
are to be conformed to irrespective of a direct estimation 
of happiness or misery.” (Letter to Mill). Wo sec, thou, 
that the method of Evolutional Hedonism is (Irdtwtive, 
while that of older Utilitarianism or Hedonism is i/nh/ctlve, 
.From the utilitarian, standpoint, moral laws arc mere 
empirical generalisations ; from the evolutionist standpoint, 
they are derivative lawn fo n ow : ng from 1 i kgi ul uni 
socio og ca cond t odb 
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Summary. From what has been said above, it is clear 
that, according to Evolutional Hedonism, 

(i) Morality lias evolved in time and the evolution 
of morality is part and parcel of the general evolution of 
nature : 

(ii) Society has an organic nature and necessarily 
grows as an organism grows ; and thus the connection 
between the individual and society is not external and 
mechanical, but internal and organic ; 

(iii) Individuals being the organs of the larger organism 
called society, they can contribute to their own perfection 
only by contributing to the life and perfection of 
society ; 

(iv) Pleasure or happiness is the ultimate end ■ but 
^ the direct practical object of pursuit is the health and 

development of the social organism — which is the condition 
of the happiness of its members. “The end is happiness, 
hut that is best obtained by keeping it in the background 
and fixing attention upon the conditions’' ; 

(v) The disinterested social feelings have been 
developed by the successive experiences of ages, as the 
necessary condition of the growth of the social organism ; 
and have been registered in the structure of the physical 
organism and brain and handed down with it by inheritance, 
so that they are now hereditary, innate and instinctive in 
every individual ; 

(vi) The business of Ethics is to deduce moral principles 
from biological and sociological laws ; 

(vii) Thus the true method is deductive, and not 
inductive ; 

(vii i) And the moral law r s are not mere inductive 
generalisations from the experiences of pleasure and pain, 
but are derivative principles deducible from biological and 
goc o ogical uws The funlan ental orilpr nestles though 
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originally brrivativo, have boomrw intuitive in ns owin^f to 
til c inlluetua: of heredity. 

§ 3. Critical estimate of Evolutional Hedonism. 

(i) The theory of 1<1 volutional Hedonism claims to be an 
improvement upon fcho older .Hedonistic; or Utilitarian 
system of Bentham, Mill and others. Hut “If the older 
system attached too much importance to deliberate 
calculation in the judgment of actions, it is obvious that 
Evolutional Hedonism tends to exaggerate the part played 

/.by blind instinct, and to reduce will to* a .mechanism of 
'■ impulses/'’ It has moreover some of the glaring defects of 
older Utilitarianism, c.y., it fails to supply an adequate 
criterion of moral conduct and a, sullioiont ground of 
obligation; ( Hoe Appendix I) ). 

(ii) Evolutionary Hedonism really abandons the proper 
end and standard of consistent Hedonism and adopts Hint of ' 
Perfectionism or Eiuliuinonism when it confesses that we 
cannot obtain happinu.sH by directly aiming at it, and that in 
order to promote; the greatest possible happiness, Wo must 
aim at the health and development of society its an organism. 

(iii) The theory of evolution as accepted by modern 
Biology is, in truth, inconsistent with “the pleasure theory.” 
The conclusions of that science, instead of supporting the 
main contention of Hedonism that pica, sure is the only 
thing desired, rather controvert it. As .Prof, Muirhead 
points out, “The results) of Biology show that impulse and 
desire precede the feeling of pleasure, and not wive verm. 
Pleasure, indeed, follows upon successful effort : it is the 
sign of it * but the impulse or desire to exercise the function 
precedes and conditions the pleasure, not vice, vcr.w. In 
human life the object gives us pleasure, in the first place, 
because we desire it ■ we do not desire it because it gives us 
pleasure,* We may, of course, make tho picas ore our object. 

* gee the cnpciara of IVyoboIoft ce He Ion k ti m ( b XJ § 8 
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We may use the organs ( e. ,7., 0! taste and digestion ) in 
order to enjoy the pleasure ox the exercise of their functions. 
Eat this is unnatural, and, in the strict sense of the term, 
‘preposterous! Nature herself protests against it by impair- 
ing and, if we persist, by destroying the organs, perhaps 
ourselves along with them/’ { Elements of Ethics. ) 

(iv) It is going too far to suppose that biological 
evolution explains mental and moral evolution. Even if we 
admit physical or biological evolution, mental or moral 
evolution as a consequent process is not proved. Idle 
supporters of the mechanical or naturalistic theory of evolu- 
tion err in holding that the rational and moral nature of 
man has been evolved out of non-rational and non-moral 
elements. Evolution cannot create anything new — -'it' Can 
only gradually unfold or manifest what was latent or 
, implicit before, It cannot, therefore, derive the moral 
out of the non-moral — it cannot call into being a moral 
nature where there was none before. Thus tho theory 
cannot show that conscience has arisen out of sentient 
nature.* ( See Oh. NX IV, p. 201 ). 

(v) Indeed, biological and mora r &volutions are essentially 
distinct, being governed by different principles and 
tendencies. In the former case we find the victory of the 
i f - strongest under definite circumstances; in the latter we 
find the ascendency of the .morally best. In the former, 

* We accordingly find Dr. Wallace, an advocate of biological evolu- 
tion, denying that biological evolution controls intellectual, moral and 
spiritual evolution, for higher faculties develop under a higher law. 

For a general criticism of the theory of Mechanical Evolution, see 
Outlines of General Philosophy, Cb. Ill, X, XI and XT, "We may 
here simply remark that the theory of evolution goes too far when it 
assumes that human nature in its entirety has been moulded by circum- 
stances. The theory of Mechanical Evolution is unable to explain the 
origin and end of things and to bridge over the gap between (i) matter 
andbfe fui that between Ji;e and mind- and fL’i) that between twjm&l 
mind and rat ona m nd. 
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wo find a tendency on the part of Liu 1 'strong to unorn anri 
destroy the weak ; in the, latter, we. find a growing 
sympathy for i.lio weak, an ardent desire l.o help a, ml protect 
Ihcnij, an anxiety to improve their condition and to make 
them ‘fit lot' existence!. 1 ' If biological evolution is marked 
by a violuivL strife or struggle for existence, a keen 
competition and a ruthless self-assertion, moral evolution 
gradually leads on to fellow-feeling, on- operation, self- 
restraint and occasionally sell'- saeri line. Tim biological 
principle of the survival of the fittest or Mu* strongest 
has no place in the moral world, unless by tin* strongest 
is understood, not lie that lives for himself alone, hut he 
that protects the weak, is kind ns well jus bravo, full of 
resources that are spent in n,e.ti\e beneficence, “The 
Darwinian theory," says Hutton, “is quite incapable of 
explaining the specifically human phenomenon of what 
may be called an anti Darwinian cunwicuoo whh'U 
reshuitiK and snhurdma-li'.n (hr. primujde of <'<>ni}>td (I ion. 31 
This is so very manifest that oven Huxley, one of the 
most distinguished evolutionists, has to admit it, lie says, 
“The practice of that which is ethic, ally best ■-Avhat we 
call goodness or virtue --involves a course of conduct 
which, in all respects, is opposed to that which, loads to 
success in tho cosmic struggle for existence. In place of 
ruthless self-assertion, it demands self-restraint ; in place 
of treading down all competitors, it requires that the 
individual shall not merely respect, hut shall help his 
fellows ; its influence is directed, not so much to the 
survival of the fittest, as to the fitting of as many as 
possible to survive. It repudiates the gladiatorial theory of 
existence. ( Evolution and Ethics, pp. 81.-82 ), 

(vi) Whether the theory of Evolution is successful or not 
in explaining the growth of our moral life, E H unable to 
explain adequately flic .character of tho moral ideal. Ethics 
s i normat ve science its j r i y task h to "let r ic l c 
moral deal or stanlard aid not ) re y to 1 Bcove and 
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describe the stages of development through which man 
has actually passed. Evolutionists answer questions of 
natural history instead of questions of Ethics, for their 
theory is essentially a natural history of the growth of 
the moral life. What they say may throw' considerable 
light on the way in which the moral life has developed, 
but does not answer the question — Why are we to 
choose that life ? In the words of Prof. Mackenzie, 
‘’We wish to know the ground of preference of one kind 
of conduct over another ; and it is no solution of this 
problem to say that one kind has succeeded in driving 
out the other." This point has been very well explained 
by Prof. Horiey in his Ethics of Naturalism-, p. 146 : “We 
may naturally e.\pect the theory of evolution to throw 
light on such questions as the growth of moral feelings 
^ and ideas, and of the customs and institutions in which 
morality is expressed and embodied. But to show the 
process morality has passed through in the individual mind 
and iu society still loaves unanswered the questions as to 
the moral ideal and the distinction between good and 
evil in conduct. It is necessary, therefore, to keep clearly 
before us the difference between the historical and the 
ethical problem."* 


* Of. Prof. Knxlcy’a Ho manes Lectures \ “The propounders of what 
mr called the ethics of evolution.. .adduce a number of more or less 
interesting facts und more or less sound arguments, in favour of the 
origin of the moral sentiment, in the same way as other natural pheno- 
mena, by a process of evolution. * * Cosmic evolution may teach us 
how the good and the evil tendencies of men may have corns about; but, 
in itself, it is incompetent to furnish any better reason why what we 
call good is preferable to what wa call evil than we hud before.” 

See also Kulpe’s Introduction to Philosophy, p. 214 : “A normative 
discipline, an art of volition and action, can gain nothing cither for the 
validity or for the systematisation of its forms and precepts from the 
proof of their gradual development under a variety of conditions and 
influences. We can no in or a hope that Ethics will be assisted in any 
direct way by an account of the course of moral ideas through the 
ce t ties t that Logic »cr 1 oh jel t so ve ts [ rob soil bj a 
1 s c ogica history of th de e oprnent of te concepts and udgments 
and methods 
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An attempt has been m:u!o in ?■ ‘2 of this chapter lm give i 
general account of J'lvuhitiumiry Hedonism. 1 !■ hart been 
remarked there that Kpencer, f jl'hI io Stephen and Alexander Aho 
three lending snpiiort'Ora of Hi is view-differ in certain important 
respeetrt. A brief account of the ethical view of each in given 
below. The points of difference are also indicated, 

(a) If. tiptwa'a ■rit'li'. 

As lm s bin'll pointed null before, (Spem-er explains niornl life 
by reference in ifrt beginning or origin. I In <■( h'h buck io tjio lifn 
of lower n.iii i mills in determine l.lui beginning of muml lifn. Mural 
conduct, according lm him, is bnl. a form of conduct in general- 
it is id io form which universal conduct assumes during ilui hud 
stages of its evolution. Life, consists essentially in il in 
1 continuous adjustment of internal, relations to external relations ’ 

' — i. c'. — in the constant effort of an organism to iMln.pt itself to its 
environment. In so Li. t- as conduct tends to promote stieli 
min. 1 1 tail i m or adjustment, it is good ; in so far as it lends io 
hinder it, Hi is bad. (tood eondtie.t bruits |ileaHiire, beo.utsc it 
brings the organism into harmony with its environment ; had 
conduct produces pain, because it hinders such adaptation in 
adjustment. That conduct is relatively good which tends on the 
whole to produce a surplus of pleasure over pain uv: ‘winch 
tends on the whole to produce a mure perfect adjustment el 
adaptation to environment. In short, ‘good’ implies ‘due 
adjustment’, and evil" implies ‘maladjustment’ or 'non -adapta- 
tion’, In human society evil lias a tendency to disappear, fci 
civilisation tends to bring about a perfect harmony between 
human nature and its social environment, Man is still in the 
process of adaptation. Virtue in the highest form implies tiro 
state of perfect adjustment of the individual to 11m society. A 
time will come when, owing to the perfect adjustment of the 
inner to t e outor coni tuns of ur exist* uo t ro w e 
complete happ ness and finished v due 
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"What, then, is the goal of evolution according to Spencer ? 
“Evolution," remarks Spencer, “tending ever towards self-pre- 
servation, reaches its limit when individual life is the greatest, 
both in length and breadth ; and we regard as good the conduct 
furthering self-preservation, and as had the conduct tending to 

self-destruction,, Evolution becomes the highest possible when 

the conduct simultaneously achieves the greatest totality of life 
in self, in offspring and in fellow-men. 1 ' (Data of Ethics, pp. 25, 
26). Thus, according to him, the limit of evolution is the 
greatest longevity and complexity of life. The universal end of 
conduct is life — its preservation and development. Good con- 
duct; is that which subserves life, and hud conduct, which 
destroys or binders if. 

Spencer's Evolutionary Ethics is essentially Hedonistic.* 
ITe observes that "in calling good the conduct which subserves 
life, and bad tiro conduct which hinders or destroys it, and in so 
implying that life is a blessing and not a curse, we are inevitably 
assorting that conduct is good or bad according as its total 
effects are pleasurable or painful." Elsewhere he remarks, “No 
school can avoid taking for tho ultimate aim a desirable state of 
fooling, called by whatever name, gratification, enjoyment, 
happiness. Pleasure somewhere, at some time, to some being or 
beings, is an inexpugnable element in the conception." {Data 
of Ethics). “If we call good the conduct conducive to life, we 
can do so only with tho implication that it is conducive to a 
surplus of pleasures over pain.” {Ibid., p. 45). 

Spencer thinks that, with the moralisation of the race, obli- 
gation will diminish. He remarks that “the sense of duty or 
moral obligation is transitory and will diminish as fast as moral- 
isation increases. ...While at first the motive contains an element 
of coercion, at last this element of coercion dies out and the act 
is performed without any consciousness of being obliged to per- 
form it." Since the consciousness of obligation arises from the 
incomplete adaptation of the individual to the social conditions of 
his life, “vyith complete adaptation to the social state, that 


^ Sea the foot-note in page 174 of this book. 
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oloiHOnfc in tho mom] wmseirmrtur'ris which is expivsHi'u by tho 
word ‘obligation’ will disappear." 

fu fact, tho con Hint between Min i 1 1 iorc’.^l.K of society mid 
those of 11 10 individual, which is the source of Mm cnnueHuisitcsK 
of obligation, is not absolute and ponminoiit, "A conciliation lias 
boon, and is, taking place between the interests of mud) eitizcTi 
and the interests of citizens at largo, tending over towards a, state 
in which the two become merged in one, and in which the feed- 
ings answering to them respectively fall into complete concord. ” 
Thus, “altruism of a social land. ..may be expected to attain a 
level at which it will he like parental altruism in spontaneity-- 
a level such that ministration to others’ happiness will become a 
daily need.” “The development of HifHijiftthii , which must advance 
as fast as conditions permit, will bring about thin 'state." In 
this way, ultimately, with the development of sympathy in the 
highest degree, “there will disappear that apparently permanent 
opposition between egoism and altruism, implied by the < 
compromise. ■••Subjectively looked at, the conciliation will be 
such that the mdividual will not have to balance hetwocu 
self-regarding impulses arid other-regarding impulses, but, 
instead, those satisfactions of oil mr- regard in;; impulses which 
involve self-sacrifico, becoming rare and much priced, will he 
so unhesitatingly preferred that the competition of self-regarding 
impulses with thorn will then ho scarcely left,., ’Meanwhile, the 
conciliation objectively considered witi bo equally oontplobo. 
Though each, no longer needing to maintain his egoistic claims, 
will tend rath or, when occasion offers, to surrender them, yot 
others, similarly natural, will not pormit him in *any largo 
measure to do this, and that fulfilment of personal desires 
required for competition of his life will thus bo secured to him; 
though not now egoistic in tho ordinary sense, yet fcho effects of 
due egoism will be achieved , Far off as scorns sued) a state, 
yet every one of the factors counted on to produce it may 
already be tracod in operation among those of highest natures. 
“What now in them is occasional and feeble, may ho expected 
with further evolution to become habitual and strong : mil 
whfttnow characterises the excoj tonally ugh zi ay be oxjxwtod 
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eventually to characterise them all. For that “which the best 
human nature is capable of is within the reach of human 
nature at large." 

(b) Leslie Stephen s view. 

Leslie Stephen, who is also an advocate of Evolutional 
Eedcmism, differs with Spencer in certain respects. It is Mr. 
Leslie Stephen who expounds clearly and consistently the 
doctrine of the organic nature of society. But Spencer, though 
he may he said to have been the founder of it, holds it 
with a feeble grasp, and expounds it in an external way, a, a 
though it were an interesting analogy or metaphor. According 
to Leslie Stephen, society is an organism, of which the individual 
is a member. In describing the ethical end, therefore, we 
must substitute for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number tho health of the social organism, or, still more 
accurately, of the social tissue.' 1 '' Moral laws are the conditions 
of social vitality, and morality is “the sum of tho preservative 
instincts of a society." “Corresponding to social welfare or health, 
tho objective end, there is, inthe members of society, a social 
instinct, or sympathy with that welfare or health." “The con- 
science is the utterance of the public spirit of the race, ordering 
us to fulfil the primary conditions of its welfare.” This is the 
true account of conscience according to Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

Though Mr. Leslie Stephen’s Ethics is Hedonistic, it is not 
so markedly Hedonistic as the Ethics of Spencer. Mr. L. Stephen 
admits that tho utilitarian and the evolutionist criteria are not 
divergent ; on tho contrary, they tend necessarily to coincide. 
Nevertheless, lie holds that “the common rule is that each 
organism is better as it obeys the conditions of health, but 
we cannot found any common rule upon happiness, the standard 
of which changes as the organism itself changes.” 

Mr. L. Stephen does not accept Spencer's theory of an 
“absolute and ultimate end" to which we are moving, and 

# Mr, Stephen prefers the term "ecicial tissue” to “social organism," 
because, though continuous. the race has not the unity of the higher 
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roputliiiitoft hiri distinction between Absolute and Helallve 
J'ltiliicK. Kptmoer distinctly recognises ii.n ubsnlulo end La which 
conduct its directed, and indeed ho carries I lia conception of an 
absolute end ho far that ho own propounds Lho idea af an 
absolute system of lOthics, not. relating Lo lhc present world at 
all, hut rather to a. world in which adjustment to environment, 
shall have been completely brought about. Mr. L. Htephon 
rejects this entirely. 

(o) Prof. A lerandcr s vnnv. 

Prof. Alexander also applies lho idea of (.ho uncial organism or 
ruthor lho “uncial order,” as ho calls it. 1 1 in thorny is siihstan- 
tially the siMiio as tluit of 1 1 . Htujihnn. 1 1 is theory of the moral 
idea] is explained in the followup; passages : “An act or parson 
is measured hy a certain standard or criterion of mudnot, which 
has boon called the moral ideal. This mural ideal is an adjusted 
order of conduit, which is ha, sod upon contend inp inclinations 
and establishes an equilibrium between them. (loodne.sH is 
nothing hut tills adjustment, in the equilibrated whole." (Moral 
Order and Progress, p. ill)!)). According to Prof. Alexander, "in, 
the moral life there is a process of natural seloetion in which the 
most eflioionl or most perfectly equilibrated type of conduct is 
preserved." “The war of natural selection/' remarks Alexander, 
is carried on in human affairs nut against weaker or ineoiupiit- 
iblu individuals, but against their ideals or modes of life. It 
does not suffer any mode of life to prevail or persist hut one 
which is compatible with social, welfare," In the case of murals, 
we are dealing "not with animals as such, hut with minds." 

In such cases "we havo something of the following kind. A 
person arises (or a ftnv persons) whose feelings, modified by 
mare or less deliberate 3'efloetion, incline him to a now course of 
conduct. He dislikes, cruelty or discourtesy, nr ho objects to 
seoing women with inferior freedom, or to the unlimited oppor- 
tunity o£ intoxication. Ho may stand alone and with only a few 
friends to support him. His proposal may oxcilu ridicule or 
SCO) u or hatred s and if he is a ho *n*’y reduce 

hardship and obloquy oi even death at the hai ds of the great 
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body of persons whom he offends. By decrees his ideas spread 
more and more ; people discover that they have similar leanings ; 
they are persuaded by him ; their previous antagonism to him is 
replaced by attachment to the new mode of conduct, the new 
political institution. The new ideas gather every day fresh 
strength, until at last they occupy the minds of a majority of 
persons, or even of nearly all.” “Persuasion and education, in 
fact, without destruction, replace here the process of propagation 
of its own species and destruction of the rival ones, by which in 
the natural world species become numerically strong and 
persistent.” ‘'Persuasion corresponds to the extermination 
of the rivals’, for the victory of mind over mind consists in 
persuasion,” We soo, then, that the origin of moral ideals, 
like the origin of species, is to be explained by a process of 
natural selection. 

On a comparison of the views of Spencer, Stephen and 
Alexander, it is found that 

(l) Spencer’s theory is more Hedonistic ; 

(d) his theory is more individualistic, though lie deduces 
the essential features of our moral life from biological and 
sociological laws ; and 

(3) he distinguishes between Absolute and Relative Ethics, 
but this distinction is rejected by other evolutionists. 

Criticism, 

A general criticism of Evolutionary Hedonism has been 
given before. Wo may here make some additional remarks on 
the view of Spencer. 

(i) Spencer supposes that “the sense of duty or moral 
obligation will diminish as fast as mor&lisation increases.” He 
believes that obligation is coercive, so that with the complete 
conciliation of the interests of tire individual with those of 
society, the sense of obligation will disappear, and men will 
do wit!) delight what is right. But his theory is based on a 
mistaken view. Obligation is not coercive. It acts by moral 
suasion and docs not disappear, but has its authority only the 
better recogniBed when t b mo feed in delight 
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(ii) Kpononr HiippnKoS {.bill. 'inurmmi' of lil'o" which is Min i'hO 
of ovol.ul.bm and la to bo tho portion of "tin' tininpluk'ly adapted 
man in a coi n plot, oly evolved woO-ii'ty’' in valuable. lxv.ii.usc it 
brings an iiicuvaso of ploaKurti along willi it. 1 lo thus supports 
Hedonism. But, at* Trot. Muirhoad very aptly ohHurvos, “it 
might be asked whether, as a matter of fart, this ‘iuoi’ou.Ko of 
life’ does briny ‘increase of happiness’. Are the more highly 
developed nations* and individuals happier than the less devel- 
oped ? It might, indeod, he argued Unit the greater the variety 
of powers and eapunities developed in mankind, the grey, tor l.ho 
eapiudbieK of enjoy monk. But that is just the point that Is «un» 
tested. "■ l! ‘ Wo may fairly doubt whether more highly do- 
veloped powers of mind and onuseionro nm'ssu.rily bring with 
Ihum the inwvaito of happiutw.;*. U. is quite eerUln that they two 
apt to throw iilio individual or the nation pusHOHMinj; llieiu into 
situations vlinru the xacrilioo id' hajipinoKu stvniri fo In' required ; 
so that, as Mr. Stephen admits, to exhort a man to virtue may 
bo ‘to exhort him to acquire a faculty which wall, in many 
cases, make him less (it than the loss moral man for getting 
the greatest amount of happiness from a given combination of 
©ircimiHtiuHiPHV (Momenta of .Mtliies). 

(iii) Rpnneor supposes that a time will come when there will 
ho a perfect adjustment of the inner to the outer etmditiom* of 
existence and consequently conflict, pain and imperfection will 
bo entirely excluded. There will lie thus perfect equilibrium, 
complete happiness and finished virtue. But this is only a 
dream of Spencer. Is such a '‘completely adapted man,’' an 
Spence r supposes, a possible) conception ’? Are wo justified in 
admitting the possibility of a, society so completely adapted to 
its environment and consisting of wilts so completely harmon- 
ised with one another that every element of pain, even 

* 0/. Prof. Barley, Ethics o£ Naturalism fp, i!<Uf) : ‘‘The ends cl 
Evolutionism and of Hedonism cannot be made to explain one 
another. The theory which starts -with » maximum of plrftKuro as 
the ultimate end, but, points to the. course of evolution as showing bow 
tba.t end is to ho realised, in confronted by the. fact that the 
development of life does not always te'-d to infl“ta«o puiftsu"' 1 and that 
the laws of ts development cannot therefore be safely adopted tie 
manuiB tor the a ent of pleasure 
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that expressed by the word ‘obligation’, will disappear ? 
lie for ring fco the question of the possibility of a, perfect equilibrium, 
Prof. Mnirht'ad remarks, “That progress means the establishment 
of equilibrium between ever higher and more differentiated 
functions in society and the individual is undoubted : but it is 
undoubted that in each ease the equilibrium is established only 
to he broken into again by uew forces which have fco be equili- 
brated, new differences that have fco be reconciled. Of an absolute 
and final equilibrium of the kind demanded, from which pain and 
conflict will be excluded, evolution knows nothing. The only 
analoguo to it in nature is death. Where there is life, there is 
progress. In death alone ( individual or national ) there is final 
equilibrium.” (Elements of "Ethics.) Referring to the question of 
coincidence between virtue and happiness, Leslie Stephen says, 
“The attempt to establish an absolute coincidence between 
virtue and happiness is in Ethics what the attempting to square 
the circle or to discover perpetual motion is in geometry or 
mechanics.” 

(iv) Spencer's theory involves the fallacy of “putting the 
cart before the horse.” Wlrnt in meant by saying that the 
development of our lives consists in a continuous process of 
adjustment to oar environment ? "Wo know that the process of 
adjustment is continually going on in our lives. The progress of 
our knowledge, the progress of arts, the progress of morality and 
religion, all imply such adjustment. By saying that two things 
are not adjusted to each other, we mean that “we have some 
idea of a relation in which they ought to stand and in which 
at present they do not stand.” Adjustment in any case is 
meaningless unless we presuppose some ideal form of adjustment, 
some end that is consciously or unconsciously sought. But if this 
is true, we ought to start with the idea of the end rather than 
with the mere idea of the process of adjustment. “Though it 
seems natural to begin at the beginning in our explanation and 
move on, through the process, to the end, yet since in this case 
it is the end by which hire process is determined, it is rather 
at tl e end t at we ought to begin 
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§ 1, Esthetic Theory ( Beauty as Standard ). 

According to this theory, the moral standard lies in 
beauty or th.cs mutbctio aspect of an act ( Hutcheson, 
Shaftesbury, Herbarf, Konkin ). Hence it is called 'the 
U'Htholic theory'. It derives the notion of duty from the 
admiration of the: beautiful and overlooks the distinction 
between the right and the beautiful. “What is beautiful, w 
remarks Shaftesbury, ‘‘is harmonious and proportionable ; 
what is harmonious and proportionable, is true, and what 
is at once both beautiful and true is, of consequonco, 
agreeable and good.' 1 '’ Hutcheson also speaks of the 
“moral beauty and deformity of actions.” Himilarly, 
Ku&kin observes, “Taste is not only a part and an index 
of morality ; it is the onh/ morality. The Is rut and last 
and closest trial question to any living creature is, ‘what 
do you like f Tell me what you like, and I will toll you 
what you are." (Grown of Wild OUrr). Beauty and good ness 
are one and the same. Virtue moans the beauty of moral 
excellence. We should, cultivate our taste if wo want to 
be virtuous. The moral faculty, according to this school, is 
the aesthetic sense which is an internal sense intuitively 
apprehending the moral quality or beauty of an act. Thus 
the doctrine is allied to the Moral Sense Theory explained 
before ( Tide Oh. IX, pp. 117-1-20 ) * 

>:< ‘‘No sooner,” observes Shaftesbury, “are actions viewed, no sooner 
the human affections and passions discerned, than straight an inward 
eye distinguishes, and soon the fair and shapely, tho amiable, the admir- 
able, apart from the deformed, tho foul, the odious or tho despicable.” 

Tht MoTaUtt* II p 415 Hutc eson a »o tea r bos tl o nom nonst 
aa that which makes rational netionB a ^ car boanlj ful or d formed 
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To m/iif- up : Tho right, ness or wrongness of an act 
means its beauty or deformity. The right is but an aspect 
of the beautiful. Our conscience, moral faculty or moral 
sense may be <1 escribed as the kusthetic sense’. It directly 
and spontaneously reveals the moral beauty or deformity of 
human activity. Thus it is a faculty of intuition or direct 
apprehension. It is an internal sense — an innate capacity 
of perception. Our judgments of right and wrong are 
based upon the agreeable sentiment of beauty and 
disagreeable sentiment of deformity. Beauty is not merely 
the index of goodness ; beauty and goodness arc identical. 
Hence the theory is called ‘the ivsthotio theory of morality’ 
or ‘moral insllietioism’. 

Criiwisw ■ 

0) i’hlstluiiio and moral sentiments are no doubt 
analogous to some extent, and that is the reason why 
many have identified them. AY'c know that moral and 
[esthetic sentiments arc marked by disinterestedness and 
the presence of an agreeable element. But though they 
agree thus far, they are considerably different, : for moral 
sentiment is relative to activity and is accompanied by 
a consciousness of duly or obligation. Thus, morality has 
no meaning apart from voluntary activity, and is moreover 
marked by aiifhorifativenews or sense of obligation, but the 
same cannot be said with regard to beauty. Besides, our 
moral conduct involves conflict and overcoming of hostile 

desires, and thus it, docs not give rise to pure pleasure, but 

* 

to a mixed experience. But, the contemplation of beauty 
is always accompanied by pure pleasure. 

(11) Tho greatest objection to every form of moral sense 
theory is find it makes moral judgment depend on the 
most variable and unreliable of all mental functions, viz., 
feeing Thus H* 11 '’'MheiB- ^“ndard resting as d does 

Oil fee g s not u f but rather var a e whle the 
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moral standard is comparatively eomdattC a.s if tests on 
rations! conviction. 

(M) | tellCC , 4 hjS|i|ud,io. .Million dogHldoS tilO (‘iU.illlU.il 1 of 

virtue by reducing it lo u- morn relish. 

(4) What is sufficient to excite iccUu-tic feeling envy vot 
bo unable to excite moral sontimeni . I’ll us I ho conditions 
o£ beauty and morality are d liferent. 

(5) Beauty is not identical with fondness. The 
beautiful are not necessarily tin* right, r. (/.- an immoral 
dramatic, performance. 

(ti) Moral experience has certain peculiarities which 
are not mot with in esthetic. experience, e. Hie feeling 
of approbation or disapprobation, consciousness oj merit 
or demerit. 

We conclude, then, Unit moral icd.hoiioisni cannot 
supply us with fi sufficient standard <<f monthly an 
udo'putk' criterion or means of distinguishing right and 
wrong. h'he sentiments of beauty and deformity cannot; 
form tMmilLimate standard of morality, an they arc blind 
and variable in character. Moral goodness may be described 
as a kind of beauty, lad. whut is beautiful may tint be 
morally good. The conditions and principles of morality 
arc not the same, as those of beauty. 

§ 2. Dianoatic theory (Immutable Law and. Eternal 
fitness).* 

(a) Clarke's v-iao . 

Clarke holds that certain differences and relations 
among things are inherent in their very nature. There 
are, he says, certain eternal and immutable relations of 
things and persons, and those const, itufe the foundation 
of truth and morality. Human relations are fixed, eternal 
and immutable like mathematical relations, and they 
give rise to duties or moral truths which are intuitively 

* Tbm theory w aameb nen <;al «l Ini Hoc ui In x pn>g 
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apprehended by human reason. “Morality depends on tbe 
litmiKs or unfitness of the relations in which we stand to 
each other and the rest of the universe.” 

In short, just as self-evident mathematical truths 
arise out of immutable mathematical relations and are 
apprehended intuitively hy reason, so duties or moral truths 
arise out of fixer* and immutable human relations and are 
discerned intuitively by reason. When the relation is 
different, the duty is different. For instance, the relation of 
a lonelier to his pupil is different from the relation of a 
pupil to his teacher ; and so the duty of a teacher 
towards his pupil is different from the duty of a pupil 
towards his teacher. 

Tims certain forms of action arc eternally and neces- 
sarily right or wrung in themselves, independently of all 
self-interest and all will — just its the radii of a circle art: ail 
equal, independently of place, time and circumstances. 
Even 'Divine Will cannot arbitrarily create the distinction 
of right and wrong. 

As Clarke says, “The eternal and necessary differences 
make it jli and reasonable for creatures so to act ; they 
cause it to lx: their duty or lay an obligation upon them so 
to do, even separate from the consideration of these rales 
being the positive will or command of God ; and also 
antecedent to any respect or regard, expectation or 
apprehension of any particular private and personal 
advantage or disadvantage, reward or punishment, either 
present or future, annexed either by natural consequence, 
or by positive appointment, to the practising or neglecting 
of those rules.” 

Hence cultivation of knowledge is of supreme importance 
to uk for w : t L ' "t - " a l ~ pah' knowledge of the true 
ro at 01 b of th gt, wo cam ot be vi ffuoub No doubt we 
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i n in i l.i v<*,l y apprehend mi n-h ivia i i-.mr4, jinl, i- n U, n rt,* can | u 
hi Hull knowledge. 

( 'rUi'.usin. 

According to Hlarkc, i iu » rn J i f.v depends on l.|;o Illness and 
imlil ness, con^'mily and incoiijp'iiify of relations. Dili, i(, is 
easy to see tlmt it is morality which explains fitness, ami not 
conversely. A certain relation or act can be judged as 
morally fit only by reference to llm moral end served by it. 
Art 1’vof. hluokeimie says, “Kitm-cu. in any sense in which 
it', can nerve ns Ibo basis o| moral I henries. uiiisl, lie lituens 
i'np someth iliy, it, inusd, involve i-ioiun rch-iviiee |o sit 

(aid or ideal,” ( Manual of ID I lies, p. IVf'). Similarly, 
Mnrlme.au observes, "If is not Illness, thai makes an mil, 
moral, but it in its morality that maker, it lit. h'rotn some 
other source, then, we ninsl lie pre <>eeii|iied by a rnnviotiuii 
of right and wrong before we can lake up wlial is here 
erroneously described ns its natural and nnlliciout language." 

(h) (huiworlk'x vlt'w. 

In his treatise on Hfcntiti <unl h/iiiittlulilr ,1 luni/il;/, ihnl- 
Woi’tli speaks ol fins "esseni ial and eternal d island, ions of 
good and evil.” lie maintains that moral distinctions are 
independent of lucre arbitrary will, whellicr human or 
divine. According to him, (lie distinctions of good and 
evil have an objective, reality, cognisable by reason no less 
tlian the relations ot space or number. Human rent-inn 
or understanding intuitively discovers or apprehends the 
‘eternal truths, principles, notions, categories or inlelligibie 
ideas* which ultimately rest on Divine nature, and which 
constitute the basis of aJi knowledge and existence- The 
knowledge of these comes lu the human mind from the 
Divine; for; man shares in the light of the Divine 
Beasou. 

Thus, there a re eternal mid ot 

moral ty w e are u l \e sa u ubsary s f ex ent aid 
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unquestionable. 1 Moral judgment consists iji the appli- 
cation nf ii. notion, principle or pre-conception to a parti- 
cular cane. \\ lien, for Instance, we pronounce a particular 
act to he just or honest, we apply the notion or concep- 
tion oi justice or honesty to the particular case. Bight 
conduct presupposes right judgment, and this implies an 
adequate knowledge of the ideas, notions, conceptions, 
categories or principles. SIon.ce cultivation of intelligence 
is of supreme importance for us. 

Cta/rral rroino. 

If cannot ho denied that there is an 'eternal and 
imimitablo’ element in morality. I5ut still the Intuitional 
theory has several defects : — 

(1) In the lirsl. place, it does not explain the moral 
principles or discover their rational warrant. (Kuo page 
.122 of thin honk), ii, is a- mere psychology of moral 
consciousness. As I’rof. Seth observes. "‘The real question 
of Willies is not, as I iifnitiooisls have staled ami answered 
it: Mow down come to know moral distinctions V But, 
what are Iheso distinctions ? What is the moral ideal— 
the single criterion which shall yield such distinctions ?' 
(Miliical I ’riiiciplos, p. lt>2). 

(2) Wurllmr, it cannot resolve the conflict of moral 
principles. We know that the ultimate principles of 
morals sometimes conllict with one another, s.i;., the 
principle, of benevolence, may conllict with the principle 
of veracity. Hut ! utuitimi ism cannot overcome the conflict, 
for, according to it, all moral principles are equally 
obligatory. (Sec <dh. XXII, § A). 
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itL-in'ttiil.ifjii /if i /kill (>n,l isvifyoii'ilpti 
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I'VriLH'A !j S'l.'A Nl *A li EK 

Tim STAX li AKP Arr.)|;l)| X'li Tn K A NT. : 

(h'itforitltl). 


Amirdm^ In Kant, fieason 1 him fin 1 siipiX'UK’ plmm in 
hu man consUI, iition. ih \y> Ih'arou which builds up tin 

untie, option of tlio wtirlil oni, of (.In' nia i-rrin Is r.ujipliotf through 
t.liu SOIIHI'H, find ii, ii-. Unison which supplies: ur. Willi tin: luoral 
law which is absolutely himiinp; on us; Mini should bo || u 
ri^'iilalipi' u|' mir inoriii <■< »n< I m-l . |- Tbo moml law winch is 
intuited by msu-inii a-;, in uso Kiuil.'u own <•*. 1 1 n viMioii , a 
b'.U.t<^'oncai uu|nu'al.i vi',’ It in an ‘ i n 1 1 n*ni I i s <►". n cuisinuuuh as 
Opposed to an ns?nTtinii of fa els. I i ’iii , |.|iur l she i'uiiiiiimikI, in i- " 
plied in I.Ih' cotumpfiim <if Urn uinin.l law, a; nuf 'by potiiolinil 

" KiuiI'r umml t, henry ban been rcj'a, riled n.i a 1 'm'mi of I<i<nntxm, It 
in sometimea isallwl I'uritnn and is of an twrU?. clmi'indcr. (I, niny uliin 
bo rf^n.c<l ml :ih a form of UfiUomd hi! uiH-udam. it i.lmuld Le borne in 
mind that llio Un-oricH of (huhvud.h, I'lnrko and KimL may lm looked 
upon ns forms of i»l ;■ s Tht'ort/, inasmudi ns Limy #hn tut ‘ ‘infernal 

law ns Btanilavil.” 

■| Thu Kubsln.net! of Ivm thus Mi, hies bar, been wry admirably 
explained by i’vof, Mbirluind in 1.1m [nlloivinn words : ■ 

“It is founded on tlm view that the ( nviliniiinntim.; tdrinotit in the se lf 
is reason, which. ns iiHH<»ntiii.l1.y upimpni tn donhv, m-serbi Hudf in tilt 
authoritative and catej'ovjen.l diimands of Lins mural imperative. On 
this theory the end of man as a rational l*c l iii|^ i s iniiininliLinnn.l ubmdbnjj ^ 
bo this imperative, asjlie law Q.Lh kiomnJ.n^ ^ .LO^n-wiivi 

so far from beiny Urn end, cannot enter into our ecmeeptiun of the end of 
action without vitiating any claim which it may otherwise have to 1 o 
considered virtuous. In order to bo ;>ufnl, an cuifc must be dorm mil, ^f jj^ 
reverence for \ _ ' .._T . . &fflU l ft.lih,&l 

conseipienccB. ■ ’ ■ . . , ( , aH1IW f c , r 

P eaecre b s e thin t co y has nj,tybu c Itbt irry of duty for 
duty 8 sake 
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11. in subject h) i Hj ijiialifieatioii ; it in to Lb obeyed, not 
because it helps ns Lo attain some end, but, because it 
is nn nbsoluto and unconditional command. This is what 
is meant by saying that the moral law is a categorical 
imperative. As such, it is independent of desire, There 
may not be a desire to fulfil the law; obedience to the moral 
law may be the most painful alternative — still the moral law 
is recognised to have a 'binding force’ upon our will. Ter 
wo cannot know the right without knowing that it is 
absolutely or unconditionally obligatory. 

The. moral law, which is an absolute imperative of 
duty, has no reference Lo any external . end, such as!’ 
wealth, health, pleasure, knowledge, but simply to the !. 
right direction of the will itself ; and this is an, internal 
end, and not an external one. Every external end can 
give, rise only to a lujpol helical imperative of the. form — 
‘7/ we. seek flint end, wo are bound to act in n particular 
way, with a view to its attainment.” lint moral law, 
as said above, is a ‘categorical imperative.', demanding - 
unconditional obedience; if is the guide of the will itself. 
Tim good will is that which ..acts, oui. jjL.a. -puxe-jrogurd 
for fire mprnf_ law,. Jin iLjA-Ot ...1 ixotioru Xhe moral 

law issues the most, general at id abstract command on 
the. will ; am! the con lent of the categorical imperative 
is, “Act only on the maxim which, thou caust at the same 
time will in) become ;i universal law’’ — “act so tlpft.ypmyline 
of action may. bt?.'ifJiuCJtt.liliv jyiiTCVSAr'r-'Act 0 *dy suc ^ a 
way as you could will that every one should act under 
the same general conditions.” 

Thus, according to Kant, act ions are right only when 
they are done for the sake of duty — only in so far as they are 
performed for the sake of their rightness, TDuty for duty’s 
sa,k “ A fl f r 1 f f D tvs die erfo n ed 
whi ever i vy h i i L ti s « m kei wt oit 
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rci>nrd to consripH'inv.s, a nd just urn 1 n 1 1 ■ t In* done "even if 
1,1 H' world 1 K' dost myed,” 1 An net., !o be viriiitum, numb, 
llim'fmv, fM'lmlt' Urn hiiluenou of dumlv and be tint 
otiic.nmt’. (if a puro ivj'ii.rd in" niorui law. K a 1 1 1, would 
(’.oTuloinu till* a.r-.l iif a person who from in\<* or Uijul- 
IH'SS ilHrSos :v sick person nr helps I lie poor ; such love 
or kindness would lie. nailed by Itim j^tdiofujintL |t« 
would praise, mi oh an act when li, is done mil. of pure 
respect for the moral law. “In order Unit an union should 
be morally p'ond, it, is not enm|;>h that il nm/br/m; |.o the 
moral law. Salt it must nl.,n be done for //m tut lit' of thr hur." 

Kant draws in this e.nimeelinu a ili dimd ion between 
ihe tatioiunii)/ and the !i<-lrr<‘it.o>it;i ol lie- will. The will is 
autonomous when if. is a law h> ih-elf i. a., :mts solely 
from a sense- of duty, and -‘independently of any property 
of 1 he objects of volition.” The will is lietn-onomous when 
it is guided by l h * • iileas ol those objects and follows the 
solicitations of sense, (bind will is iMitniioinnus ; it b j 
intrin sienliy and line.ondil ionall y ;.’uod ; it, is, in filet, llui 1 
only true' y'ooil. t 1 bike a, jewel, it slumVi'Vith ils own li^'lit. 

('■rtlicLoh. 

(i) Wlie.n Kant divides the rontnuis oi mind into sharp 
opposites and sets up an an lap's m ism between reason 

Fiat juxdlitt jnTfitl )Hhiidub‘~- Itr-t j notiee tie dmm nun it the, 
world bti destroyed. 

t Kant's view in mimmamed in the fnlhiwiii).' passage whinli or, cure 
•in his Mot aptly sic of Morals : “Nothing ram [imedhly In* conceived in fclui 
world, or oven out ol it, which can be rath-d good, without < pi u.1 ideation, 
except a good will. Intelligences, wit, judgment, and tins other btiArnfif! 
of the mind, however they may bn an, mod, or cmmige, rewilutimi, per- 
severance as qualities of tnrnperaiiuinl, are undoubtedly good and choir - 
able in many respects ; hut these gifts of md.mv may also become, 
extremely bad and lniwrhiovoiift if the will which is to make use of them, 

and which therefore constitutes what, in called eh a ran ter, is not good. It 

in the fvu e with t e g Vt J rtnno A( «1 w a er tt so 1 1 to 

the n diejKniBftb e co datum c c a h g world y o ** 
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and sensibility, be overlooks the psychological truth that 
mind is an organic unity. Keelings and desires are not 
objects foreign to the rational self ; they have meaning 
only in relation to it. They are but modifications of 
the mind. In fact, thei’e can be no desire without 
thought , or , .reason..; nor can there be voluntary activity 
in a thinking or rational self . without, desire. As Prof. 
Mnirhead observes, “Even in its highest and apparently 
purest manifestations, as, for instance, in the search for 
truth, reason is determined by interest, i.a., by feeling- 
ami desire. The rational life, in such a ease, consists, 
not in acting independently of desire — thin is impossible- — 
but in subordinating the lower or more particular desires 
the desire to amass wealth for oneself and family ) 
to the higher and more universal (e.g., the discovery of truth 
and the benefit of the species).” (Elements of Ethics). 

(ii) Kuril; errs .in holding that sensibility is necessarily 
irrational and that morality consists in totally sacrificing the 
sensible self and leading a life guided by pure reason. 
JTo forgets that virtue is the harmony of rationality 
and sensibility, Ho fails to boo that conformity to 
moral law or duty is but one aspect of the highest good, 
the other aspect being the transfiguration, the exaltation 
and refinement;, under rational control, of that sensibility 
in which lie the springs of action, Regulation, and not 
extirpation, of sensibility, is the true rule of life. 

Indeed, Kant overlooks the fact that moral conduct is 
impossible... without ...desixes^and. inip.ulses r ior these supply 
tb e ^niatanuLa-for -voli tkm. Is it possible for a man to act 
morally apart from the desires and interests he actually 
possesses ? Moral conduct consists in the ordering of 1 
the desires according to some law or principle, and not in j 
getting rid of thorn altogether. 

K v it t l ry h rca y f an ascet c character for it 
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disparages Mcnwi hilii.y and demands the. suppression 

of if.. _ .1 1 commands us to exMtii; uinh all .our affections 

and. dosl row— ■ sill our propensities and inclinations. It 

■"*>«, 

thus not only asks ns to kill a |m rf. of our essential 
nature (which is impossible), hut also uuikcs its moral 
ideal mvrealisnblo in the world. In fact, no natural 
inclination has to be expunged. Much bus its appointed 
place in the economy of life. No paid, of our nature is 
absolutely bud ; it becomes bad when it transcends its 
legitimate, sphere . of exmbso. “It is a false idea that 
religion requires the extermination of imy principle, desire, 
appetite or passion, which -our Creator has implanted. Our 
nature is it. whole, a bountiful whole, ,-uid no part cru he 
spared. You might as properly and innocently lop off a limb 
from the. body, as eradicate any natural desire from the 
mind. All our appetites are in tlmmseivcH innocent and 
useful, ministering fat the general wen I of the soul. They are 
like the dome, tits of the natural world, parts of a wise and 
beneficent system, but, like tlmso olemouts, are hoimlieant 
only when restrained.” 

(iv) According to Kant, no conduct citn bo regarded 
as truly virtuous which rests tin feeling, lie would 
condemn the act of a person who from love or kindness 
nurses a sick person and would praise it when it is done out 
of pure regard for the, moral law or the. law of reason. He 
places under one general condemnation all our affections and 
doeires ( making an exception in the case of one impulse— 
viz., respect for the moral law ). Hut much of the conduct 
that men commonly praise springs rather from feeding than 
from any direct application of reason. Kant’s Bigorism 
... ea .I~ eB - no room for many noble virtu oh of common life., grid 
_ makes virtu e fm:ggd„n.nd jtrliifioial. Tho virtuous aebs that wc 
admire so much- — the acts of an affectionate mother, a sincere 
friend a true patrot a Hclf deny dig pHlanth r-pdh proceed 
from the fullness of tiro otvrt a 1 not fr lry reject 
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for the moral law. 4- We love virtue in proportion ay it is 
spontaneous. 

Tli is has been well expressed by Wordsworth in his 
Ode to Duty — 

“There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of youth ; 

Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot ; 

Who do thy work, and know it not .’ 1 

(v) Kant regards the Moral Law as inexplicable. It is 
taken to be an end in itself ; eomfomiity to it, by itself, is 
supposed to be the ultimate good. It is said to be a 
categorical imperative demanding un conditional obedience; 
but no explanation is given thereof. “Why does the 

law exist '> 'Wo do not know. This is what Kant calls 

the primary fact of reason. We volo, sic jubeo — so I will, 
so I order ; this is the formula of the moral law. We 
may recognise it by a certain sign which is the universality 
of the law, but we cannot explain it." But Kant forgets 
that an explanation can ho given only by subordinating 

the Law to the find, Duty to the Good. He fails 

i,o see that even live moral law supposes a goal. The free 


* The poet Hchiller, an ardent student of the Kantian system, 
ridicules the hard ionmlwm oi Kant’s -view in an epigram. He 
represents an enquirer saying to a Kantian philosopher : — 

“Willingly servo I my Mends, but I do it, alas 1 with affection ; 
Hence 1 am plagued with doubt ; virtue I have not attained.” 

And he represents the Kantian philosopher replying in the following 
way 

“This is your only resource ! you must stubbornly seek to abhor them, 
Kor thus you can do with disgust that which tho law may enjoin. 

In justice to Kant, it must be said, however, that this is an exag- 
geration of KuntV theory - fo~ he does not go bo far as to demand the 
presence of abhorrence 
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miinnal nul-urc of man rebels iigninst Mm :, lavish obedioneo 
ho la,vv out of simple. respect lor law. Man obeys the 
moral law, because him. rciilisnMim of his l.nm nature 
depends on ili. 1 ' 

(vi) The extreme rigour of Urn Kiutlmn Mmoiy expresses 
Hself in iinot.li or way. Kiuii permits no exceptions lo li I k 
moral imperatives. According ho him. no consideration 
should proven!: a man from doing or should make' him in :my 
way modify an act. which is proscribed by Mm moral mason. 
Bull, as Prof. Mueken/.ie points out, “The monil sense of 
h,ho best men seems ho say that there is no commandment,, 
however sacred ( unless ih h« Mm commandment of love ), 
that does nol, under certain eireumnliinoeH, release its 
chums.'’ Kiuih’s view is too rigoristic In I his respect. 

(vii) Kuntum hlhlties roipiires hliah, lo he virtuous mid to 
earn moral merit, we should always art out of pure reverence 
for tho moral law which is the law of mason, in opposition to 
the suggestions of desire. This virtually ini[*hes that, ho he 
virtuous, wo must continue in a lower plane of moral cm I turn ; 
for ih is in Hind) a condition alone. Ihuf, one can act out of 
regard for (ho moral law and reject the solicitations of sense 
— it is in such n lower condition alone that there oiii) ho a 
conflict between reason mid passion, duly and inclination. 
In a higher plane of moral culture, the conflict becomes 


■* It may ho pointed out in this (immecUon that Kant's PliihiKopIiy 
shows a tendency to approach the Kudii.-iuonhitit! theory which subordi- 
nates the conception of Law to the conception of thy < and rixplainB 
the former by the latter. Iu Liu second statement of the law, ho (jives 
the formula, “So act as to regard humanity, whether in thine own 
person or in that of another, always as an end, never as a men, ns,” 
There is reason to think that Kant linn* means by humanity • the 
concrete personality of each man to himself. The law in valid, lmoiHiso 
humanity is an end to itself. He thus passes ovm* to t’orfootioiusm or 
E"<l»monieua and nubordii j - ten tho ep cm Liu of law to that oT tl o 
end wh ch a the realisation of the u d v dua on! uru xsa stiff 
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lotss strong. In fact, moral progress consists in diminishing 
tlio conflict between duty and inclination — in making virtue 
more and mure spontaneous or natural and the conscious- 
ness of reverence for the moral law less and less prominent. 
The Kantian theory leads to this paradox : virtue and 
moral merit suppose the perpetuity of the conflict between 
reason and passion, duty and inclination, so that with 
the disappearance of the conflict ( which is required 
by moral progress ), virtue ceases to exist. As Prof. 
Muirbead observes, “Seeing that virtue consists in free 
determination by reason, and reason is not otherwise 
iltdinabic on ibis theory save as the antithesis of desire, 
the virtuous man, so far from being independent of 
desire, is dependent on Us continued resistance for the 
opportunity of realising himself in conflict with it. Virtue, 
in fact, lives in the life of its antagonist. Pinal and 
complete victory over it would involve its own destruction 
uhmg with the destruction of desire. This may be called 
the paradox, of asceticism.” (Elements of hi tl lies). 

(viii) According to Kant, all the moral principles are sum- 
med up in the formula — ‘'act according to a maxim which can 
at the same time make itself a universal law,” The formula 
undoubtedly expresses the universal character of the Moral 
Law or the ethical ideal. Nevertheless, it has a negative 
.rather than a iioaitiva value. Wo can ascertain, by reference 
to it, what we should not under certain circumstances ; but 
v/b cannot deduce a complete code of positive duties from it. 
As .prof, Mackenzie says, “The principle laid down by Kant 
affords .in many cases a safe negative guide in conduct. If we 
cannot will that, all men should, under like conditions, act as 
wc are doing, we may generally bo sure that we are acting 
wrongly. When, however, we endeavour to extract positive 
guidance from the formula- — when wc try to ascertain, by 

menus M : t “-d ly what wo tAou'd abstain from do'ng 

but w t Wo h o 1 do t eg is to q i ear t nt t b merely 
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lii formal principle from which no <U>imil.o. maltor can bo 
dermal.” 

,ln, fact, Ka.ui.‘w maxim is simply a- maxim of sc(f~ 
consistency , La., it require* Unit Wo shmibi be , self-con, sixf cut 
in our actions- iiul the application of the maxim always 
presupposes a certain given material. Tim possibility of the 
application of Kant's maxim depends on the existence of 
concrete rights and duties. The existence of such rights and 
duties is presupposed in every application of the .Kantian 
principle. Thus, in order to show that stealing leads to 
inconsistency or self-contradiction, wo must presuppose the 
right af private property. ‘"It is mcmwstchl. to take the 
property of a nothin', if wo recognise the. legitimacy of private 
property. T'mt if any oim denies this, thorn is no incomes- 
tomiy in his acting accordingly.” A. man who refuses aid 
to the distressed can mil const.nl cut Uj expect aid from „ 
another, if misfortune overtakes him. Ihit there is nothing 
contradictory in willing that none should help others. Wo, 
first assume that it is our duty to aid the distressed and 
then show that it is inconsistent to refuse!, ami, at tlio same 
time, to expect aid. 'Thus wo cannot deduce, the concrete 
duties of life from this principle, seeing that they are 
presupposed in every application of it.-* 

* Kuut is partly aware ot this defect, lto expivKuly atiitcs that “the 
formula is only a negative principle, and that the nmUcr of practical 
maxims is to he derived from a different Hutu-co, mo.-,, our own perfection 
and the happiness of others”. Thus the positive side of onr duty is 
largely to be derived from utilitarian considerations, while moral reason 
simply urges us to be self- consistent. 



NOTE ON RIGORISM. 


It I1O1R been remarked above that Kant's moral theory is 
essentially rigoristie. A brief account of the nature and history 
of Rigorism as a moral theory is given below. 

Rigorism (Lat., rigor, inflexibility, severity, from rirjere, to be 
stiff, to stand firm) is “the view of moral life which, sees in self- 
conquest, or rather self-suppression, the ideal of conduct.” It is 
the theory that the highest good consists in a purely rational 
activity and the suppression of sensibility — in the strict obe- 
dience to the Morn! Law revealed by reason out of a pure regard 
for it. Thus, according to this theory, obedience to moral law, 
out of a, pure naif-loss motive, without any regard to the pleasur- 
able or painful enn sequences, is, in itself, and apart from any 
ulterior end to which it might lead, the highest good. As 
Tennyson says : — 

“ -to livo by law, 

Acting the law we live by without fear, 

And, because right is right, to follow right, 

Wore wisdom in the scorn of consequence.” 

Rigorism has taken various forms, reappearing from age to 
ago. Extreme Rigorism altogether .ignores the claims of sensi- 
bility. According to it, virtue consists in a pure rational activity 
and tho suppression of all inclinations and desires. Extreme 
Rigorism in found in tho teaching of Cynics, according to 
■whom pleasure is an evil and tho true good consists in being 
independent of all forms of passion and desire. They teach that 
tho highest good consists in becoming self-sufficient, i.e., inde- 
pendent of the world and external circumstances — in shaking off 
the slavery of circumstances and raising one's self above the 
pains and pleasures of life. The Cynics ultimately began to 
despise not merely pains and sensuous pleasures, but even the 
ordinary decencies and refinements of life, and hence they were 
often ridiculed. “An utter indifference to pleasure and pain and 
a scorn for tho multitudo” was their maxim.* 

* The roadcr wifi remember in this connection the stories of 
Diogenes the Cyino 
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A milder form of Kigtnism in fmmd in film teachingM of 1« h o 
Winitis. “The Ulnies proved themselves superior to 1 1n*i j- (/yum 
jn-c'ciirsavK in [uwetrlinf' ;i mure di/jmhod vi<nv of human (usj-hchi- 
ulity, and in the omphuaiH Limy (aid upon the native life ; )mt, 
they won' in fundamental agreement wild) them in holding fhn 
chief good Lo he Jifo in iitfcwmiiume with reason, by which was 
meant the life in which passion nml desire played tin* smallest, 
reason the largest park” 

The Christian a,se.efic.s of the middle ages who ‘"opposed the 
spirit to the flesh” were also ItigorisU. in fact, Amitinism is 
Tiigoi'ism. The amities nf all agon anil climes hold it to he 
highly meritorious to abstain from marring!' and l,o rvmunimo 
the Tvni’ld and to bn totally JiidillVrniit to pleasure ji.nd pain. 

l.n modern times, Kant was a rignrisf. As has been said 
before, lie disparaged sensibility and demanded it 1 ! suppression. 
According to him, ‘A pond will which acts in conformity (,n a 
rational law mit of a, pure regard for it, is Urn only thing Unit 
is good In and for itself ; if I mu absolute worth, wholly regard- 
loss of what it accomplishes and how if succeeds in the world/’ 

* Uor the criticism of I, his theory, see pagan ‘idO-gUi? of this book. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Ethical Standard. 

PjKlUS’KCXTOi? AS standard. 

(Perfectionism, Eudmmomsm, Energism — 

Idealistic Ethics), 

§ 1. Preliminary remarks, 

Prom what has been said above, it is obvious that 
wo nn 1 st s onic the u ltima te standard of mo ral judgment 
in iho i dea of tju^ uilhiiato, en d or the h ighest good of 
man . Tint if ili be true that the problem of the moral 
standard is not solved so long as we do not determine 
the ulfimato end of life — the highest good or the Sim- 
vium , fiomm of man, wojnusl; try to do ten t ime jareci s ~ 4 
in what iiijcjiUhimin oml or the highest .good 
Wc have, found before the inadequacy of the Hedonistic 
theory of Urn good. The high est good cannot consist in ~**x*<\, ^ 
pleasure for its own sake. Nor can it consist in conformity 


to law (internal or external) for its own sake, for, as we 
have soon before, law can be right and good, only in so far 
as the conduct enjoined by it is conducive to an end which f 4**$ 
is good. A law .. without rel'orQ.ac &.Jia^ij.i. jamL i m.. arb l f r a gy-t^i 
‘Hid u tun cati truL . Wo have also found that the highest 


good cannot consist in the mere negative state of self- ¥>~* '** 
aiqynrfisio)); selj-amguesh relf-abnega-Uon or self-sacrifice — .jf 
in “the repression of all individual desires, and sinking 
all the interests of the self as an individual.” The highesi; •**» 

good must consis t In so mething p ositive and involve th e ^ SA ' tJ * 
perfecti on, and n ot _ ilLQ.Mo.Iif 

person.,,. T ho 1 1 igh ost go od ^can not c onsist ..either jn .. jhe 
surrender fcoTiTifTof sensibility (as H edonism supposes), 
m''in”t,lm"oHhy : XTiorr of .SHEEPSea)- 

It consIXP'irT scff- roaiisaihm or_ gtiihpmd'cction ; and this 
’nvolvoa t v reg it l of b J h t at BatiQ n 
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of impulses juul desires under the giudmiee of reason, 
•e&g'Utv. acuou^tanied by «, reeling of inner .raliafucliun (ImppituiRH 

ej 'Vu»ai* or blessedness). Though the e^etil.hLl ^element in iho 

B.oJ.»"^-- na ^ i n . c ( >f J o i in . the nrfionn I or sj_iiril.ua I principle 
within him, still human nature is not exclusively 
rational: it is also sentient, Jlonee.. Hedonism jya/l 

Rationalism or Rigorism arc both one-sided theories. The 

i true moral theory is that which reconciles the two— 

which, conceives the B iim m inn- JUminn as tlm^ harmony 
’ or eciuili hrinln of tlm _dj jl'e. rent ^ elements of human nature. 

, T hi s is substantially tlm view of Plato and Aristotle of 

ancient times, and llegel and the Noo-Hogeliuns in 

modern times, such as (ireci-h ('sit'd, hewey, Xl’Arcy, 
Maclcwmie.rHaTflieail, Jdc'th, Pm linen ii ml many btTidKC 
The theory him he.en described by various names, Mich 
as Perfectionism, ICudieumnism and lOnergistm * 

§ 2. General Account of Perfectionism, 

As has been said before, according to this theory, the 
highest good consis ts in self- realisation or th e p erfe ction 
of a n agent’s own nature atluined by his yohuit.fiyy.ulIuJit.. 

" % a* —• 

* Thu term Vcrfce/umium is j'lmnnUly lewd to signify tlm moral 
thoovy of Hegel and tlm Nw-Hegetuum, mush iu» Mackes trie, 

M airhead, P’Arcy &c„ and in this House it him bmi used hero, 
It may he used in a wider aeuso to immn any mom) theory which 
makes any form of per tooth, >n or ost-olk'imo to he the Mid of Ufa 
and the standard of rectitude. If we take the word in this wide 
sense, wo may regard even the theory of Sponsor and L. Stephen 
as a form of Perfectionism. 

The word Jivdre.monitm is nine somewhat ambiguous. It in sometimes 
identified with Hedonism, Here J<! utlii-wo 71 i a in haw he on untd in its 
original Aristotelian sense, and the theory of Hudiemotnsni has been 
carefully distinguished from Hedonism. The word ‘Kudmmomum' 
is derived from the Greek word Kudre mania meaning well-being 
or welfare. 

, Tho word liner r/ism has been used by J>r. Paulaors an the name of 

[ the moral theory dovelo od bj lui H « tli v y i a bstiu t a y the wno 

bjs the theory of Perfection am or ] udwrnoD urn 
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In oilier words, it consists in the full realisation of the self 
— -the harmonious development of our whole nature. Actions 
ate morally g o od o r righ t , i £ J.hpy jvre consistent with, ’and 
conducive to, the highest development jar perfection^ of 
the* self. Thus the idea of tlic perfect self is the moral 

"stand ar 3. 


We see, then, that, accordin g t o this view. the supreme 
end or good consists, in. the _ perfection^ of _ selfj^ and 
this "perfection is to he attained through the self’s own 
ra tiona lly regulated. _ effor^ It consists in what may 
lie called Wlf-realim-tion, i.e., realisation, in due measure, 
of every excellence .Unit man jbaa.iu-’hin) .to, attain. In 
other words, it consists in the working out, by 'one’s 
own will and effort, of whatever potentialities of higher 
excellence may be latent in the self. The theory is c alle d 
VirkfitumiMt, because it holds up an ideal of men tal 
perfection to he jynlised by__ the Hell's ow n .effort . It 
olwiouslv i7iilical.es that our moral life is essentia lly a 
pt ocosh o C grow' 1.1 p ut; dovc-lnpujiiuj t, , 


The theory of .Perfectionism admits the organic natur e 
of soc iety and th e reciprocity of tl.e individual. gond^ miLihe 
( oinmo n gm,xl ._ According* to it, society is an organism apj . 1 
the mem born of it arc its self-conscious limbs. Hen ce it JsH>y 
tynn trTrnTTaftjrr^ - the individua l 

meiulnlrs ‘can eoritri hute t o the ir ow n perfecti on.* TTo seek, 
hfe alono in isolation, an d se irislijtsi^-JE...l^.lJ^£L w .liijgJ tfi, 


foig et one's own* life in pfo inotionjef M^-dp.nnjrgir_gQod ,is_to 
find’ life” "’ 1 " The individual can attain his good only in and 
through, along with and by moans of, the good of others, so 
th at in promoting the 

good.” The truth is that i nd iyid.ua! niupdp];ci\;e no.ijudaicd 
'evistc ncOy but share in a coiiuuoip^umnhd^Jife^ Hence 
riic"do\U'lc^^FTni”VfnnTls l ’reirderc3d possible only by the 
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co-ojwmtion of many minds. In fuel,, the highest good may 
lio described as a cowmnu good. 1 * y Mi in is mount, uh (Iroon 
points out, that,, an a rational being, ‘drum cannot eonkmi- 
plate himself in a botl, or nl.uk 1 or oiM.be way to (,1m bent, 
without o tj n temp In t i 1 i others, uuLjjuI.v uk means .Lu_ Ihat 
better state, but ;UuojiS..BJmring it with buuA ( 1,’rologomeiria 
to BUlioS, prii.1.0). 

Eroni what him boon said above, it is obvious that the 

UlCOty ot wtf irf m i i r'r v»Mt i r»3 Lw Mikiiutn ill’ll! Al^r'iiiuivi 

Bgoisingi ■ : ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ _ ___ “i 

words, it ways that ouch individual must seek his own good 
to the disre gard of that of others. ^Alfruwm gives ins Use 
rulej.~h‘E.iH:h. Mim for alb’’ I n oilier words, if says iJuit 
each individual itumf seek tlm pood of others to _tjj.es 
sacrifice of his own. ^ Those tlmuries Mum stssume that 
the pood of self and that of others are opposed and 
exclusive. But Perfectionism, as the trim moral theory, 
points out that the. pood of Urn individual ami the 
g onoraT ^ od'tl'ai'-c ' “reel] > r< >cal and relative to each other. 
It, shows that, th e highe st pood of self and-lbo h ighest' pngt l 
of others aroj ilt im atoly idenfica.!, .so that the old aiiiugori- 
ifitu between Kgoimn.. ami Altruism Yauisjuvi* There can 
bo no such thing as absolute altruism, any mure than 
absolute egoism. 

Indeed, the doctrine of self-perfection or self-realisation, 
rightly interprete d, will re concile all the conflicting tlmorios. 
It reconcil es the doctrines of A a oe tie? siiT i uiTT PI njeu rea n Ism , 
B ationalism and Ko nsua lism, Bigormm and Hedonis m. It 
incorporates into itself a ll fclnit is obkovi [IitYTrtic'l true in 111 em 
and in this way goes beyond them. Wo knowtFjaToxTromc 

-K-* v-Uj** T ■*<»"" »»»»**• •» 

iBgdTtsrh ' K AT A he at i c, ism demands the extirpation of sen- 
sibility. It commands us to crush ah our affections, passions 
and desires and to lead the Hu f j o reason Ii oiler 
words t seeks to el innate the u fro i U e ational nature 
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of man. The total extinction of our animal nature, the 
suppression of all desires and the attainment of a pure 
universality constitute its ideal. Extreme Hedonism, again, 
makes gratification of sensibility the ami of human life. It 
maintains that the highest good consists in pleasurable 
or agreeable feeling. If Rigorism goes to one extreme 
and makes reason all in all, Hedonism goes to the other 
extreme and makes' sensibility all in all. 

But the theory of solf-realisation mediates between these 
two extremes. While eagerly maintaining the supremacy 
pf reason in human constitution, it docs not advocate the 
extirpation of sensibility. According to it, sensibility is a 
factor’ in our moral life, but its place is subordinate to that 
of reason which reveals the moral law as absolutely impera- 
tive. it demands, of course, the control of all ignoble 
inclinations. But if rightly points out that no part of our 
nature is absolutely bad ; if becomes bad when it transcends 
its legitimate sphere of exercise. 10 von. our annual instincts 
are not meant to he suppressed. Our duty is to moralise 
and not to cxiintjuish or annul them. (See pages 201 and 
202 of this book). 

Wo see, tlien, that, according to this theory, self- 
realisation, ■which is tire supremo end of life, involves the 
ascendency of reason and the consequent systematisation 
of impulses and desires ; and this is accompanied by a feel- 
ing of inner satisfaction which may be best described as the 
fooling of happiness, blessedness or bliss . * Thus self- 
realisation brings self-, satisfaction. In this sense, there is 
an element of truth in the contention of the Hedonist that 
happiness is the end of life. Though the feeling of happiness 
or satisfaction is not, properly speaking, the moral end, it 
is nevertheless an inseparable and essential element in its 
attainment. In proportion as wo realise our true selves— 

■> lor t u d Rt notion belwee p easurc nul hni pmese see page 156 
of tkw book 
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in proportion 11 h wc work mil, the 1 1 r.Ncnjic.necH of 
out nature, wo attain happiness, pence and Mis:;. 

“Kesolve l-o be thyself ; ami know Uiai, lu* 

Wiio I'miiu himself loses his misery." 

Wo may now indicate morn precisely the place of reason 
and feeling in moral life., even at the risk of reiielil-iun, 

(i) Idealistic! Kill ies alw ays maintains flint reason lias 
the supreme plane in human constitution, Hut it points 
out that the futmi-ion of reason is not to eliminate. 

— . ,|| i .mwi i j» i*j> i< I i» j _ T . 

liuti til I he _in;pnWs ami 

desires^ It maintains that sensibility in not to he an- 
nihilated, hut made flic vehicle and instrument of the 
realisation of tlm true- or rational self. Koll'-renlisution 
c onsists, not . , in sntxhb ut .on.L....dubk(.’ij. .iUllL J hl 1 
in luinnonhinu them wil. li r ya son. If is remain which 
dotorminoH wlmf is iinit'i'mtlbj desirable or ought to he 
desired by all rational beingfC If is reason which unifies 
or harmonises the con Hinting desire's of the. self, or 
reduces thorn to a system in which some desires are 
placed in subjection to others ; and this is done with 
the help of certain rational or moral principles which, lining 
categorical imperatives, are not derived by inductive general- 
isations from the experiences of pleasure ami pain, \V« may 
understand tho ethical function of tlm rational soil', if we 
compare it with its intellectual function. As I, lie. rational self 
builds up its conception of the world out of the crude 
materials called sensations, so it lmilds up its moral life out 
of tbs crude materials supplied by sensibility (hr., feelings 
and impulses). As Prof. Beth observes, “(Plus business of self- 
realisation might be described as the work of moral synthesis. 
Since the time of Kant epistemology has found in rational 
synthesis the fundamental principle of knowledge, (preen 
has elaborated the parallel "n th's respect liotwcm know 
ledge and morality and shown us t e act v ty fie rut o la 
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ego at the heart; ol the both. 5 The task of the rational 
ego in, in the moral reference, the. organisation, of sensibility, 
as, in the intellectual ease, it is the organisation of 
sensation.” (Ethical principles, p. 201.) 

(ii) Idealistic Ethics also points out that a truly 
vir tuous life is .happy.., Jjfe. In fact, that happiness 
alone is true happiness which is the incident of self- 
realisation or the harmonious development of our nature. 
Happiness is simply the ‘‘feeling of self-realisedness.” 
Wo may go so far as to say lliaFTiapp ines s isT* the 
index of a virtuous life. Aristotle defines a virtuous 
man as one who finds delight in performing virtuous 
acts. “No one,” says Jie, “would call a man just who 
did not take pleasure in. doing justice, nor generous who 
took no pleasure in acts of generosity, and so on.” “He 
who abstains from the pleasures of the body and rejoices 
in the abstinence, is temperate, while he who is vexed 
at having to abstain, is prolligate” (Peter's Translation, 
r I, d ). Thus, according to Aristotle, an act is not 
truly virtuous, if its performance is not accompanied by 
a feeling of joy, delight or inner satisfaction ; and there is 
an important element of truth, in his statement. 

It should be borne in mind, however, t hat though virtuous 
activity is alwa ys p leasant, yet no properly virtuous act is 
perform ed, with the idea an d desire o f pleasure or happines s. 
In, this the idealistic or pcrfectionistic theory agrees with 
Bigorism, No loss earnest than Bigorism, it points out that 
virtue is inconsistent with the seeking of pleasure — that a 
virtuous act roust htyperfor mod for th e s ake of its virtue, and 
not for The" sak e (d'JjIc.Jhpi,ingh of sa tisfaction it will yield. 
In ot her w onN. it ma intains. tha t virtuous ac tiyitv_musfc 
always, fie disinter ested. ih- doing 

what : n “ : gH f ike aonv ; ~t ; ~i that it is rght and for the 

sako of t« rmTatneus ) os re vjr ue or pleasure s 
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jnenimisfoni. with Mi at disinterested!) cun which i h the mark 
of (.ho [live- of virl.no, properly no ealloil.'"* 

H further pointu mil. (.hit 1. “Mu 1 pleasure. of virtue is one 
•which, can only be. 11 (taint'd on the express condition of jh 
being no!, fho object sought'’ ((If. Use i’nnulox of Hodonism), 
As hooky very aptly observes, “A fooling of safinl'action 
follows Llio accomplishment of duty for itself; Imt if the 
duty ho performed solely through Hie expectation of mental 
pleasure, conscience refuses to ratify the bargain. ”T 

The above is a brier account of l Vrfenl, ionium, As 
has boon said before, I'r. huikto.n’s morn I theory (called 
by him .Mvmjivit-) is in substantia! agreement with it. 
1 To says : 

“That human lift' will bo the. moat valuable which 
succeeds best in developing the highest powers of mini and 
in subordinating the lower Junctions to Ibe higher, A life, 
on the other baud, in which vegetal ive, and animal ITmo- 
tions, sensuous destros and blind passions have, control, must 
ho regarded as a lower abnormal form. A perf'cef human life 
is a life in which the. attains to full ami free growth 

and in vv± ll ^ L l- L ^ raidi. ib-oit‘ hidiest perfec- 
tion in tlmujht, iiHaq/iu trljiifi >uul tu'.tion. ■ * Yet wo must 
guard against a false. spiritualization, The. sensuous and 
even the animal side have their rights. Tim pleasures of 
perception and play which, throw Hindi a glamour around 
childhood, also belong to life; nay, we shall not exclude the 
pleasures of eating and drinking and kindred functions 
from the perfect life ; only they must not presume, to rule 
it." ( A System of Ethics, Book II, Oh, IT, pp. ‘278, 270 ). 

* As Prof, Mmi-hcad observes, “The man who is tompfimto boc/uine 
he desires the pleasures of temperance (whether Menu be earthly or 
heavenly, physical or social) is, rw Plato pointed out, temperate by 
reason of a kind of intent' p crane e “ 

t History of Enropenn MoralB Vol I j J7 
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Bummaiy. Prom whitfc haw boon said above, it is clear that 

(i) The h i ghe st end or good luuefc he j.hejiighest perfec- 
tion of.vvh.ioh human nature is . capable. ._Ji la the complete 
realisation of the sell! — hhe harmonious devejtopinent ,o£, 
human porsouality. - - 

(ii) Actions are good or had, right or wrong, according 
as they are conducive to or subversive of the supreme go^d 
indicated above.., 

(hi) The highest good described above is a common good. 
It is realisable only in a community or society of .minds. 

(iv) Rolf-real isation or tlio perfection of tire self as a 
free, rational being implies, not Hi, o extinction of impulses 
and deal ro.v Imk-A-Jirapcz.. j.-cgulaiiu(u. irMS&iJmtduQU-Jml 

of them. with the help of remon 

(v) Hue.h _sdf-rea!isHtinti is accompanied by a feeling 
» oiLinncr sntisi'nefiom 

(vi) This fmding of satisfaction may bo called the 
“ index of moral progress A 

(vii) This (beoiy incorporates into itself the elements 
of truth that are in the rival theories. 

§ 3. True meaning of Eud&monisin. 

The theory that has been worked (nit in § 2 may fairly be 
called ciubrvwniyfic., if we take the word Muda monism in its 
original or Aristotelian sense. As pointed out beforOj tire 
word comes from ( 1 r. oidt/ono'ii-Ui, meaning well-being or 
welfare. Kof erring to the term. Dr. Ridgwiek observes in his 
History of Ethics, “The cardinal term is commonly trans- 
lated ‘happiness’. But the English word ‘happiness’ so 
definitely signifies n, state of feeling that it will not admit 
th.e interpretation that Aristotle (as well as Plato and the 
Stoics) expressly gives to mdtwmmia. Hence, to avoid 
serious confusion, it seems to me necessary to render 
’end o i 'mV by the rvr mdVmlA- ‘well-being’ or 
welfare (L foot l otc Ho a so ro narks Both Plato 
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ilini Aristotle - il<i less than Socrates cntioeivo ‘Well-doing’ 
Lu be the primary eonsfHueut of ‘well 'String. ’ " [I hit!,, p. ,-(y 
foot-note.) 

Similarly, Mayor remarks with repaid to Aristotle who 
is believed l.o lit 1 l.l it’, founder of I'hukemonism ; "An i, u Aris- 
tofltds general conception of Kilims, in hr to be failed a 
EutWmoniHi. ? So it- lias often been said, because he makes 
eudii'nio'niu the end to which man’s life and actions should 
he referred, Bui. the well-being and well-doing which 
constitute the niidiemonia, ol' Aristotle am eu refill ly distin- 
guished from any form of idoinitmiblc homshUoii. i'aiduuim- 
n in with him is a particular kind of pulling forth of thft 
powers of the, soul, which in good l\\ itself, quite apart I'l’otn 
the pleasure which, as a, matler of fuel, nl tends if like its 
shadow. Virtuous activity does rod. become good because 
it is a moans to pleasure ; it, is good, us being iiwlf the 
end we should aim at. We admire if in mid for itself, 
an wo admire a, beuutd’ui statue, 'Phis view is, of course, 
very far removed from tin: Kpiemvan and also from tdio 
modern utilitarian. 1 * The. end is ueiiher pleasure to 
sell, nor pleasure to others, hut ihe perfect fulfilment of 
the rrt /an. ( •/, r., proper work or function ) of man. And 
to know 1 what this perfect, f iillilineuf is, we must fall buck 
on reason embodied in the judgment of ihe wise, man.” 
(Ancient Philosophy, pp. PJti, |‘J7.) 

■^y.e _see 3j Jji.,oij.^ that A ristotle makes an ideal well-being 
or w elf are thujmd_of life, and this implies self-realisation 
accompanied by a feeding of satisfaction or bliss. It is 
3 jjjE c-QJ '.i in mat and und isturbed exorcise of reason 
that we ennobl e ourselves and attain our true well-hem#. 
T rue happin ess is the eoneomitani of fins perfect realisation 
o f the true or rational self.*- ■— 

* hoth Plato and AristotLn aanfrl; the. duiUtieEiiott between l-iiticHiality 

aud wnsikl ty T ongh P ate condo ns sens ty ok jrmt nn lie yet 
describes virtue as oas nt a y a har ony of a 1 hu nn p vom— a com 
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Tho i nos I. distinguished eudmmonist in modern times 
wa '^JJ.H£9.U. and t'lm ethical thought of the Neo-Hegelian 
writers shows a more or loss cud ami on hue tendency. 
More recently, Prof. James Beth and some other Idealistic 
writers have revived the term ‘Eudsemonism’ and have 
fully worked out the theory. These writers seem to 
take both perfection of nature and the feeling of satisfac- 
tion to be the elements of the moral standard. Thus, 
according to them, feeling is an integral or essential 
part or element of tho standard. The, highest good, they 
say, consists in. a synthesis of perfection and satisfaction, 
rationality ami sensibility. Prof. Beth, for instance, speaks 
of happiness or the fooling of satisfaction as the “index or 
criterion of moral progress." Jfe clearly distinguishes 
extreme Hedonism, extreme lUigorism or nationalism and 
Eudiumonism in flu: following words : ‘Every ethical theory 
might claim the term ‘solhrcakhafion.’ The question is, what 
is the self'f Of which self Is to he realised? Hedonism 
answers, fins sentient self; .llatioiialism, the rational self ; 
Emhcmouism, the total self, rational and sentient." (Ethical 
Principles, p. UK), 

Hence a, distinction is popularly drawn now-a-days 
between pure Perfectionism and End ami on ism in the 
following way -According to the former, perfection or 
moral excellence- is the. end and standard ; but the feeling of 
satisfaction or happiness which is its invariable concomitant 
is not exactly a, part of the standard ; according to the latter, 
both perfection of nature and the feeling of satisfaction or 
happiness arc the co-ordinate elements of the moral standard. 

plote life in which every part of human nature, the lowest as well as the 
highest, should find its duo scope and exercise, all in subjection to the 
supreme authority of mason. Aristotle, though he re-asserts the Platonic 
distinction, of the rational and irrational, conceives! of man’s virtuous 
Ulo as a full orhwl life, which, while it is in accordance with right 
reason, o 1 rru: up “ *"ty as w ’ i'o both P ato and Aristotle 

bowev r t o ideal It> is t f d! ^utc r awn 
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.1 lorti-o HudmimmiKin is oflmi duserihod as the l ' 1 lappitusHH 
Theory” or the " Itlenuedimss Theory” ns distiuguislmd from 
Hedonism Of the u 1“U':i:,un> Tln-ovy”' 

Hut Hi is hardly mvessan to diMmp.uHh between Par* 
footionisut and !■' 1 1 1 In ■ moil lhu i in this way, When i’mf. Moth 
speaks of tl o*. “realisation of tin- ionil self, rational and 
sentient.” as the moral oul, he dues not mean io pay 
that rationality and sensibility are of eo-ordinato rank in 
on r moral life. Ho expressly says flint '‘sensibility must 
obey, not govern” {l (ml., p. 'iO'T). lie also points out that 
‘'while self-realisation brings w.lf-Hiilisfiiftion, tlio Conner ig 
not. to bo regarded as iiiaf rumen! al to the latter.” T h nw his 
theory is substantially the same us the theory of Perfection- 
ism explained, in $5 "J of this ebapter. 

S 4. Interpretation of certain Idealistic maxims. 

(a) JU‘ npcmm^ This Hegelian maxim means : ’'Kenlme 
your true, wolf or personality.” To use the words of Prof. 
Seth, it means : “constitute, out of your untum! individuality, 
the true or ideal self of personality." Virtue. combsis in 
subordinating the ‘false self' or 'individuality' lo the. ‘true null' 
or ‘personality’. In this connect ion the Hegelian distinction 
between ■UulwithtuUhj and pri'stm should he explained. 
It is said that “Tho animal, as well as man, is an individual 
sell — a self that asserts itself against other htdividuulu, that 
excludes the in, tier from its life, and struggles with them 
for the means of its own satis fact iorn Man is a self in 
this animal suuhq of selfhood ; he in a being of impulse, a 
subject of direct and immediate wants and instincts which 
demand their satisfaction, and prompt him to struggle with 
other individuals for the means of such Katisfiudion.” Hot 

* bee pftgw 1S6> fet the d adduction Wkwrctt ‘plcaRUnf rad 
‘happiness’. See also Dewey. XGyeholugy, p. VOH ; Bath, Ethical 
Principle a, pp. mi, 210 . Muiriwfid, Kkimink of 'Kthics, p. IDS. 

+ phis maxim, in its complete, form, in stated thus ; “ IV a parson 
&nd respect others pereont ’’ B oe () u t 1 iuos ,i { G t, n u r“ l i'l'ilwsophy. 
girth ed don p 2B4, 
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man is more Ilian an animal — more than a mere ‘individual’; 
ho is a rational person — a self-conscious spirit capable of 
controlling 1 the. impulses. This peculiarly higher human 
selfhood is called ‘personality’ as distinguished from the 
lower or animal selfhood of mere ‘individuality.’ Indivi- 
duality separates us ; personality unites us with our fellows. 
However much- we may differ in our individuality, yet in 
our deepest nature — in our rational personality — we agree 
with, one another. 

Jinnee the trim interpretation of the maxim is, “control 
and organise your animal instincts — -your appetites, passions 
and desires in such a way as to make thorn the means for 
the realisation of your trim self or personality.” 

(/.) J'Ha in livr. It will he easy now to understand the true 
significance of this Hegelian ethical maxim. It means that 
man's hit/hr.r or .s •piriiuul life is attained through the death 
of hi<x hirer life, m\, through the transformation of his lower 
impulses (See pp. 201, 202 & 2U), "The trim interpretation 
of fhe maxim," says Haird, “is that the individual must die 
to an isolated life, Ac,, a life for and in himself, a life in 
which the immediate satisfaction of desire as Jus desire is an 
end in itself-in order that ho may live the spiritual life, the 
•universal life which really belongs to him as a spiritual or 
self-conscious being." ( t leg cl , .1 Hack wood’s Philosophical 
Olasmes, p. 210). As Prof. Moth observes, “I must crucify 
the Hash (the Paulino term for the natural, impulsive, and 
sentient or unmoralised man), if I would live the life of 
the spirit. T must lose my lower life, if I would find the 
higher/ * Ha eh selfish impulse must be denied, or brought 
under the law of the life of the total rational self. Phe 
‘everlasting Nay’ of self-sacrifice precedes and makes 
possible the ‘everlasting Yea’ of a true self-fulfilment. 
The false, worthless, particular, private, separate self must 
d ; e if the tr-o Hcdf the rationa 1 personality is to hve “ 
(3 th ea J r m cs 207) 



MOTH ON THU MI'flWPJlYRHJAli HAKlH OK 
IDtvUKKTH! r’.THUW. 


!,t him been remarked nhnw' f.fmf, the Uuvry of l’erlWt,U m ' m m 
that bus boon worked out in tdrekiini i t: , llt j 

lejirbinK i)njow±JJttUlu> Wit n m hen- hl'iu JIv 

SJiH. ' . ■' V. ' v. J ! ■ >‘l<j mill ^niil ttuit 

-! 111 '' ' . - .y, '■ j; j- ( ■ est’a the sulintajica 

. of H egel's Lmitliinj' iii lho_ I), Honing won Is :""--’ r T{u>r 1 V 7s*otio 

j[j,tLt;ii,iiaI .J^|;‘w'"irrt(tiuUH being. nf which jiirthiit iy xotinTlhe 
juitiivity of oxinvssjoti ; \yo jm> related to this being, t‘,oi; merely 
as p arts of the world Avhmh is its iKinmsioft. hut its jAurtnko/i, 
i it Sf»nt' i nchoate ^nnnyiirt.y. nt' the Mrlf-em.tHri<>!i f meM through 
which Ui’w lyiiritmiil iK’jiiiJ m-I. nmr constituten mul dintiiiKuishos 
it sel f pit in [’ini Hourco of 

w ovaliKy mil l >.i i v ’ ‘ This implies Mm.) I.tio wmrlil is t-iio jiro 

duct of ii, Hinkle Absolute and Infinite .mental jitrwer and that the 
hitman itmttl. ih a hmfe or purl, "nil refiroduetiiiti uf it, ami a ^■.irtici- 
jm^vTnts nnturo, Hohoo wo get, I, Ito peculiar eliurimkomtioiH 
of iimn, He is a, part or mtturomiiid yet, in ». sense, above nature 
ifti fn tt u anim al, am) yot ho. is mono Ulup up uaimaS. lie is not 
only l imited by space and time, but. also, in n unnm, above ami 
beyond them, Tints there is an element of emilrm'liefimi in 
human nature, The struggle to overcome this eoiitt'iidit'.tinji"'"' 
llio emlo uvmn' after, the .reijliaatioji of mu- higher self -:k the 
bu ms o f mo rality. Moralit y implies tint hn]_miMe to tmjmremfmir 
nrnn iftl nat u re ~yj,n be (tohuft l if whnt we feet wo are 

IfentiP seif-ro;di smt,ioii, in which mu- hi (’best gnnil bbiiSista, 
nutans tlio inmgroKSivn ^ alis a tipn oTnur bigher~j^f-' thy rwji- 
fulion of tlio di yino nut, o re that m imnlicjl, jn Ipm^uT m ^ in/aig - 
j^TtTTo aTTft a t i on of God in man,” (See j>jr. \Y,l, M). 

~W e .BtiQ, tiion, th at, s'nmo tbn jjnj to mind jy n.n i.Ko&rfwd 

re [iroUuc tion of tlio Djiivoj’sal Mind, its nelf-roatisattnu cot mists 
rn making ntoro ndchualo reju’uductjion and 

eopypf tl>e tJinvoml &fin<L Homm o ur fluty is trVn>{ ^t wha t. 
6\ oty_ toid£ ^to obstruct o ttr aulf-roaliHation iti thin Honyc, Wo 
must iatit^t"lf'jrTogurt\,tb on?' svtumal tnatTnciiH"'' wo must tranfi; 

-I .I 'IIt • * «■>«*, m , w,. k,^-v.«er^— O''' -‘w**®*- 

Gc riCi lino Iimittutions imposoil by ii*urc " 4 "'! ~ ijb' ^y 

<?tjr&$lvos w th othorfi fx* re wo ctm ro te uur run 
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Itnil scwirc beatitude^ (Heo General Philosophy, Gfch Edition, 
pp, 230-231). 

NOTH OH Till*! VALUES Ob T H [■] PRINCIPAL 
ETHICAL THEORIES. 

It )ms often been remarked Lind, “each ol the principal ethical 
theories has contributed some valuable element to the whole of 
ethical thought.” We may here briefly explain the statement. 

Let us first consider the theory of Hedonism. In the first 
place, it has persistently urged the claim of sensibility and has, 
in spite of its exaggeration, prepared the way for assigning to 
pleasure its true place in moral life. In the second place, it has 
never dogmatically accepted the established moral ideas and 
principles, but lias always demanded and attempted their expla- 
nation, It is true, no doubt, that the explanation offered by 
Hedonism has been wrong. Still, this much maybe said in its 
favour that it has kept alive the philosophic spirit in dealing 
with an important matter, Egoistic Hedonism holds that happi- 
ness of the self is the moral end. There is an element of truth 
in this theory in this sense (hat self-realisation, which is the 
time moral mid, involves or brings with it happiness of tho self. 
Altruistic Hedonism, again, which makes “the greatest good of 
the greatest number” tho moral end, involves an element of 
truth ; for tin* individual, in order to promote his own good in 
tho highest sense, must aim. not so much at his personal good, 
as at the common good. Evolutional Hedonism, again, in its 
view that society is un organism, is an improvement upon Non- 
evolutional Hedonism. It also emphasises the reciprocity of 
tho individual good and the common good. 

Rigorism, again, has an important element of value. It points 
out; that reason 1ms tho supremo placo in human constitution, 
By bringing reason to tho foreground as the essential quality 
of man, it helps him to riso above tho solicitations of the senses. 
By eliminating all considerations of personal pleasure and pain 
from the notion of duty and by encouraging the spirit of self- 
sacrifice, it has done an important service to morality. 

lb a y I oh co -ates to tself whatever ele- 

ments of tn t two fou 


t o ot or t eonob 
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(JITAPTIflli XVI, 

Mill! At; Olil.lCATIuN* 

1. \\ hcm-ver we judge :m action to in', right on 

i>ii r part, we judge ai, the mum' time that we art', under 
an obli.(/ti/ion. to do it, or that it is our duly to tin it, 
or Uiat wo ought U> do it. hi other words, tho judgment 
of rightness is accompanied by limb of obligation or 
dut). As Kant says, there is no moaning in right unless 
it involves the nttijhl. We earned know win I, is right 
without knowing that if m obligatory or binding on 
us. (Hoe [>p. f>, (), also [>. *11 of this hook). 

lhmeo the problem of tin' nature and ground <>f 
obligation is a hmdsunculul problem of VUhieu. What is the 
nature of moral obligation f Why are we bound or iinilmm 
o hliyalion to do what we judge j.o he right, and to avoid 
what wo judge to he. wrong v What, maken certain avtiotw 
obligatory or binding on us f How are we. to explain tho 
efitiH of duty 1 10 thins, as the. Keienee of morality, has 1,0 
answer nueh qneHtions. 

§ 2, Different theories of obligation , 

The above (juestious ean he best lUt-aomed in eoUUue.tkm. 
with the cl i lie rent UmorieK of the moral Httunhuvl. 1 Kauai™ 

K We have first to comhder the view of inontl obligation 
hu plied in the legal theories, According to these tlworiew, 
moral obligation in created by external law or etmmmiul -- 
political, social or divine. Tho same, law that makes an 
action right also makes It obligatory or binding upon ns. 
“It is external will and command, that .makes notion* to be 
right ; and it is external will and command ulHothal. supplies 
the reason and motive why wo should do thorn •• In other 
words, supplies the binding or impelling furc.oX The laws 
are enforced by means of rewards and punishments}. 

Hence according' f,o tho legal the< r’eu " right and wrong 
the motive force of oh jg&tion. that wh eh roi [ tu ih to do 
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what ik right and avoid what is wrong— will consist simply 
in loar of |>ini isli and hope of reward. 

Oritioim. The legal theories destroy tho very essence 
of morality ■which consists in free obedience to self-imposed 
law. They substitute self-interest for morality, prudence for 
virtue. ( idee pages 18 , 24, 145 ). 

We see, then, that the legal theories must be rejected. 
“As tho real and ultimate ground of moral rightness must 
be sought somewhere else than in external command, so 
tho motive or binding force of obligation must be sought 
in, something other than the rewards and punishments 
attached to eoiunmnds.” 

lb Wo now proceed to consider what views of obliga- 
tion are. implied in the JhilonisHc theories. 

(a) The view of obligation assumed or implied in the 
bhjohilv MjHtrw. 

According to this theory, self-love is the ultimate source 
of obligation. A person will fuel himself bound to obey the 
moral, rules only as means towards his own pleasure or 
happiness— i <•., in so far as they arc conducive to his own 
happitm.HK. “lie will he just, Inmost and benevolent only in 
ho far ns if is for bis own interest to be so — only in so far 
as justice, honesty, benevolence and tlm like arc the best 
policy.” Thus, uncording to this view 1 , with every person, 
the impelling and deterring force of obligation will consist 
simply in the hope of the good and the fear of the evil that 
may result to himself as consequences of his own actions.^ 

But as Ugoism is untenable, the theory of obligation 
implied in it is also rejected. ( Bee pp. 158-15(5 for a general 
criticism, of Kgoism ). 


s * Tins I'Vnsta ftcourdintfly main lain that tha obligatoriness of right- 
doing it amis a - 'w' &ii ar - cu 11 d the jdfitfeai, «wia£, natw'a} sad 
Tclyjiii e t nc ton* Sor j age 161 foot-no c Sea alco Chapter X.YHI 


{h) The \ ie\v of obligation iiSHUniul in .Ulfitif d/e Ih'tloilim, 
According to Mila form of llcdniUKm, the i n i [ >«* 1 1 1 n^- and 
deterring force will be nupjdwd b> s ijtnjniSluj nr mclttl, jWlhiy. 
lit m this whin!) prompts uh in tin good [u oilier;; and prevents 
us from harming them. Ihii, us wr have -wen before, such. 
HympuMiy for Uh* pleasures and pains of oilmen tuny ho. out- 
weighed by one's own pleasures utui [tains. lienee many 
[Hedonists maintain that the internal binding power of 
sympathy must bo suppieiucnied by Mu' binding power of 
external suuutions l political and Hut ml rewards and puii'isli- 
monts). Ax Mill himself admit;;, '* I ndotihtedly the munition 
of eniisr.ionc.o has no landing el'iieucy on I lu ue who do not 
pOHSUHK Mir feelings it appeals to, and input het it' feeling in 
ninth; individuals is much inferior in their neltjuh feelings 
and oI'Umi wanting altogether, On tlmm mnralily has hold 
bull through Mm external sanel-ions." Mr. tbiiii. inn. tries to *■ 
account for obligation by reference In exlernnl enforcement. 

Hut it. iH easy t.o Hon Mini, this in really failing lawk on 
Egoism which Mm altruistic, writers; pretend to reject.* 

111. We now come to the ! iifnitinna! account of nl »l i^a- 
liioii. According to thin view, rigid near; and wrongness are 
qualities inherent in the very form and nature of ueiinns and 
arc discerned intuitively; and the very hud that an act is 
ri^hfc makes it, obligatory. In other words, the relation of 
obligatoriness to rightness in an analytical one, and an act 
ih obligatory (Amply because it Ik right. An the rightness of 
an act lies in its very nature, and no external command in 
necessary to make it right, ho its obligatoriness risen out of 
its very nature and is altogether independent of an v external 
command, reward and punishment. In fact, “right] mast and 
obligatoriness are only two names for, or only two aspects 
of, the same thing, or only two correlative qna-lifcies much that 
one cannot be without tlm other. 1 '* 

* Sen P m *l*o pp 160 167 of IV* book for a «cl » (loco Vwd 
orjtaclam of the Utilitarian thoory of obllgnt oj 
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But hero lil it- question arises: How do wo become 
conscious of the essentia! obligatoriness of a right act? 
How does it. make itself fell by us V According to most 
Intuit, ionisfri, obligatoriness of rigid conduct makes itself 
felt by us and becomes therefore a mental motive-force in 
and through moral sentiments. The intuitive cognition of 
the essential rightness of an action before its performance 
produces in our minds a feeling of liking or preference for 
the action, tending to constrain us to identify ourselves with 
that act. “The consciousness of obligation is grounded 
ultimately in intellectual intuition and apprehension of 
what is right or good, but this conception of what is good 
affects the whole, system ami thereby rises info emotion and 
desire and thence into self-determination and volition.” 
Thus., according 1o Intuitionalism, moral obligation depends 
wholly on intuition of inherent rightness and the sentiments 
' rising (herefrom. 

The ubmo in a general account of flic, intuitional view of 
obligation. Hut l>r. Marl mean, who is also an iutuitionist, 
holds a slightly different view. According to li ini, “the obliga- 
tion which rises < turtiyUcnHy out of the rightness of conduct, 
is not snliicictdi of itself, hui. requires to be supplemented 
xtjnlhrt ii'nUy by the binding and impelling force of personal 
command, supported by rewards and punishments." He tries 
to explain the theory in the following way. The cognition 
of rightness involves in if a cognition of obligation. But 
this consciousness of obligation necessarily carries with it 
tile idea of and belief in a superior personal being to whom 
the obligation or duty is due and to whom we are responsible 
for its performance — and from whom, therefore, we are 
liable to receive reward or punishment according to our 
merit, or demerit. Now, who is the person to whom the 
obligation is due. and io whom we are, responsible V That 
person cannot be any of our follow-beings whose knowledge, 

]"Wl' i t 1" i *' t 1 it T Is: an oirmscTnt and 

oi i * ] L a g i- H See [ages 0 



]V« We have next to consider (In’ view of obligation 
implied in 1.1 u' hfculixt ni/ulrm t I'n'/eeiionium or I'iiiiLinton- 
if m )- According to thin view, the conviction and IVeling 
that it iK necessary For us In net. in thin [m r{ i<‘ n iii.t* way 
if wo want. I.O at, (.a in the highest ) mri'cei inn of mir being, 
count, itiUki the ground of mnnii obligation. In other words, 
“what makes tin IVol under an nl. ligation to act, so and 
so will he, llm cognition, com irt-ion and feeling that it 
is necessary for us to act, ho if wo are to 1'utiil tlx* require- 
ments of our nature-- -to realise the. potent hditjoH of 
spiritual life and worth which are latent, in it ; and that 
failure to act so will he to the detriment of our own essential 
nature, and therefore of our highest good,"* 

Thou the motive-force of obligation will he the desire 
which every rational being will naturally have to realise 
what lie discerns to he his highest good r/.,, the highest 
perfection of his nature, The realisation of the ideal of 
perfection is fell, by limn us his supreme need. No 
external sane, turns are necessary to make right, conduct 
obligatory, “If, is the very essence of moral duty," as 
Green rightly points out, “to he imposed by a mun upon 
himself.'’ 

The Idealistic view of obligation that 1ms been explained 
before is justified by metaphysical considerations, We, have 
scon before that human soul Is a finite and partial reproduc- 
tion of the Infinite Mind, In other words, the self in num 
is essentially the same self that makes the existence of the 
world possible, but in is- not realised. Hence man has an 
inborn tendency and impulse in him to realise his self-— to 
realise the Divine nature that is implicit in his nature-— to 
become actually what lie is potentially. Wo may be ignorant 
of the fact that we are reproductions or reduplications of the 
absolutely perfect being or Clod, but this ignorance does not 


* 
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quench uur bliirsL to gain perfection. \V o led that we should 
perl cot our nnfmo ot realise our helves, \Vc lay upon, 
ourselves the injunction to .mtliiio our eternal perfection. 

Thus, according to this view, obligation does not owe 
Us origin to any external source, but springs from wit hin 
the self, or, in other words, obligation is self-imposed. “The 
ought of duty,” says ITof- Mackenzie, “is not a command 
imposed upon us from without, ft is the voice of the true 
self within us. Uonseienee Is the sense that we are mt 
ottrsdoex and the voice of duty is the voice that says, ‘to 
thine own self be trim’." .Hut if moral obligation is self- 
imposed. Hi is, in a. sense, imposed by tiod upon man. For. 
as has been said before, the. self of man in its essential 
nature— his true, rational self— -is a reproduction of the 
Divine or Universal Self, lienee it is the same thing to 
say that obligation is imposed by <!nd upon man as to say 
that it is Self-Ill i posed. 

It, should be staled in Ibis connection ibid, She general 
truth llml we are bound or under an obligation to do what 
is rigid and avoid, what is wrong, is often expressed by 
saving that we are subject to Monti law, !?y the word law 
here we, do not mean am thing imposed by an external 
power, but what is required by our own essential nature. 

We conclude, then, that the. real seal, of moral authority 
is the ultimate nature of man as man— -h in true or rational 
self- — which is a reproduction of the Divine personality. 
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KPKNOHUV, Til KORY OK MORAL 
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Jii litiK )k’('u imhitnd mil. hH'mv that J>r, Lain msphiiiiK ohli- 
{jution Oy rclVn.>tHu; to pnlitiral and smbal mtfot'i’i’umnt. Mpoiiwr, 
ton, supports this viow, ns uuulilh'd by his dnid.ntin of lmrcdily. 
I To vtmiarks, "To blit- iTlWts of jnmishnmtits intlieb'd by biw and 
jmhlio opinion on conduct. id wt'lain kinds, l>r, liilin usorihos thu 
foolitiK of mm'n.1 obligation, And I npn'c with him hi tho ost.oui 
of iibinkinjf Unit by t.hoin is fyui'raUst lbt> of (‘tmipuE- 

Hloil wbiidi |, ho <*cmst;iuiisnoHM of il uby hmhtdmu and wiiich tbo 
Word nbli^ii.liimi uidientos,” (Until of Kl hint., j>, 1 0 i ) , 

Ho ln’licvos, liiiv.i'V'r, that *' l.b <’ solum of tl m by m* moral 
oblii’ii.liimt is transitory , mnl will diminish an find as, nmni lisution 
inoroaHos," "Tim obsorvution is nol. bllioqurlit (hill. iiorKisU'iHn 1 
in performing a duty nnls in intilunp, il a }ib<asim> ; ami this 
ainmmlH to 1,1m admission that while at Unit Mm motive {‘inibiins 
ii.n obimonti of oocnunn, at, last this oli'im-iil of rtu'ivimi dins mil., 
niul tlio lud. is jK'i’fornu'd without any cotisrioiitiup'sii of being 
obliged to perform it."' (//ib/,, p, lytHb 


* Vide Oh XII 1 las and p 1HU of UTs b * k ‘just, alup A p d i li 
Moral theory of Spend r and ot or oto utir hU 



OirAPTK/RXVTL 
Mf'inrr and Rkmkhu'. 

^ 1. Meaning' of the terms. 

IVlorni merit consistis osHuiitially in tlie increase of 
worth or comparative, pe.rte.eliou which every right action 
evinces in tho self. Demerit, again, consists essentially 
in tho, degradation and loss of worth which every wrong 
action implies in flm essential nature of the self. In 
oilier words, merit expresses elevation of the self to a 
higher level, and demerit, its degradation to a lower 
level. Kherv good action brings the agent nearer ideal 
excellence or perfection and thus increases the. worth of the 
agent. This bud, is expressed by saying that the action 
gives him merit. Kvtiry wrong action removes the agent 
farther from the realisation of the ideal good and thus 
lessens nr diminishes the worth nr excellence of the agent. 
Thin fact is expressed by saying, that it adds to his demerit. 
Thus nu-rif consists in the worth or excellence of tho agent’s 
nature and rupee in Rv in Urn u,et| nisi turn of additional worth 
— in progress towards that self-rea-lisuliitni which is the 
highest good. * 

* .Pro!, thud Janet lopluiriH very oshvwly the tmtmrci of merit and 
drinm'H fit the fnllnwinx wnr<b< : 4 “l give th« uiuuo of merit to the 
Voluntary momum of our interior excellent!'*, Limit of demerit, to the 
Voluntary diuiiiiuliori eg this fmvlhwe, It is a port of moral iia«s and 
fall hi i-d, evict, Ut burrow a imam-ia] term. The moral worth and value of 
man is an otTert which, like efonmnit; valuon, ivmy rise and fall, doing 
this purely hy Win will, lie wlm dote; right gains in value j he has 
merit ; his nothin is nmritoriouM. Hu wtm does wrong loser merit ; his 
rnitian is one of demerit,.'' ‘‘lumierit in not merely tha absence or kek 
of merit, The nhmm.-e of merit eonsinti in doing neither good nor evil, 
which in tins om.e in iiuliflVmiit artimw. T>omexit is not a simple 
tusgttlhm, a defeei,, a Ieoh j it is, mi to speak, what is called in 
uanthmuntica a negative <|imntity, which is not a mere nothing; for 
a Mi isi not. merely n not /wiring : a lout is not merely a non - 
acq un i n Tl v i I » a tU'en, I'o -erit iR than a minim 
rnsnt, um nr I* ton T wy MortJr p W9 
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§ 2, Degrees of merit and demerit. 

A (jui-bil.ion arises in thin emincid ion : llmv nr by wlmt 
criterion an- wo to judge tm-rit and dcmuril, ? 

Now, it n my be {font 'rally hod down Mint merit is <1 i vtwdily 
proportionate to Mm amount oF egoistic inlmists and 
temptations overcome for him sake of duly; and that demerit 
is inversely proportionate to hi to egoist io interests and 
temptations yielded ho. This Hhatomoni evidently implies 
that moral merit will bo greater in proportion to the 
greatness of the di Hiou Hies overcome, if a person per- 
forms a right, notion in the fa.ee of a strong temptation, 
it in obvious that his net will he more meritorious than 
if ids temptations were very slight. Again, demerit will 
be, the, greatest when selfdnheivsts or temptations will be 
the least, because this shown a more perverted nature— 
ono that is easily Mimed from good to evil. In fnet, it 
may bo said that the stronger the fcmptalion overcome, the 
greater the merit ; Urn weaker the temptation yielded to, the 
greater the demerit. Thus they are to be measured by him 
strength of temptation overcome or yielded to, 

Kant and Mnrtineau maintain that merit, is proportionate 
to the strength of the internal passion overcome. They hold 
that merit and demerit, are. to ho measured by the strength 
of evil passion b overcome or yielded to ; and that pemm "has 
■the greatest moral merit whoso evil desires and passions 
■ arc the strongest, but wlm 1ms at tlm same* time strength 
of will to overcome thorn from reverence for moral good." 

But this would load to the paradoxical conclusion (halt 
evil passions must always be present before, wo can attain, 
merit, and that the most meritorious life is that in which 
there is constant conflict with and victory over strong evil 
passions. Consistently with this view, there will he little or 
no merit-in doing good to our no ; ghbuurn out of 'ove " an i 
that we qhalljtiave the greatest i erit if we hate tana the 
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time t hat wo (hi llrnm good. 'Shi cam moral merit, we must 
fui to them ami do thorn good in spite of our hatred. (See 
pages *J0 ( 

](, is triii 1 , no doubt,, that, the resisting of evil passions is 
meritorious as showing the moral progress of the self. Still 
it, must he admitted that being superior to such desires and 
passions is more meritorious, as it evinces moral develop- 
ment already attained. The most exalted moral stage is not 
that in which the evil passions are still strong, hut that in 
which they have been already completely subdued. 

§ 3. distinction is generally made between determi- 
nate mid indeterminate obligations or duties, and it is said 
that the merit, of performing indeterminate duties is much 
greater than 1,1m merit of performing determinate duties. 
There are two clauses of actions. On the one hand, we have 
„ such actions as these : — payments of debts, performance of 
office, -work, and the. like ; on the other hand, we have such 
eases tvfi the following : sacrifice of money, health and life in 
the hope of saving (.lie. lives of others. The former are called 
determinate, 1 he hitler, indeterminate. Now, there is this 
distinction between these two classes of actions. In the 
former class, there is some contract, explicit or understood, 
w fiieh, if violated, would subject, the agents to social and 
political punishments. In such eases, therefore, the moral 
motive is supple men ted by a prudential one. But this is not 
true with regard to the latter edass of cases. Hence there is 
tundi more merit in performing actions of the latter class 
than in performing actions of the former class. Conversely, 
there, is not so much demerit in avoiding indeterminate 
duties as in avoiding determinate duties. If a person pays 
up his debts or fulfils his contract, we do not say that he 
has much merit. Again, if a person jumps into a river to 
save a child from the jaws of a crocodile, we say that hie 
action is highly meritorious, but if he refrains from doing bo, 
he s i it h can U av l i do er t Soe Appendix 13 
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The, term wih'f hit means wlmt niiiiuvs «. course of action 
binding. Moral sanel ions mean ail those inllueners which 
serve*, to enforce obedience to moral laws. They are (ho 
pleasures and pains operating as motiw's for moral conduct. 

Now, flu* sanctions of conduct arc oil her (u) cx/mutl or 
[!/) rnfci'Hrtl. I!y external sanctions are meant* llu* rewards 
and punishments, pleasures and pains, impound on a person 
from without. They include (i) political nanelioim, he., the 
penalties imposed hy the slate, <\ </,, title, ifnpnroumeut, 
banishment, execution tii) social sanction)** he., social 
1 'uwm’ds and punishments* -e. g., puhlie o>u«*eui, praise, 
honour, on the one. hand, and dishonour, shame, exenitmui- 
tncaiion on the other ; (ilif physical or mu oral «« net ions ** * 
i. r,, the honoHcial and injurious ellVejs on hoddv health, 
strength, and length of life (he ph ysiologienl consequences 
of good and had conduct ; (iv) religious or theological sane." 
turns — i. e,, the rewards and punislimuttln imposed on 
men— in this world or in the nod,* hy tloil Himself for 
tlioir good and evil deeds, The internal snnelion means 
thft ImppinoHH tuui misery imposed on a person hy his own 
eonsesuimte— the pleasure of self-approbation and the sting 
of remorse, f Hoe, p. I til, footnote ). 

It may be, stated in this connection that it is .Mill 
who distinguishes between external and interim! simeiions, 
Beniihain gives us the first four forms of sanctions ('numerat- 
ed above, and Mill characterises all of them as external. The 
true sanction of morality, according to Mill, is an internal 
one— “a feeling in our own minds, a pain more or loss 
intense, attendant on a, violation of duty, which in properly 
cultivated moral natures rises, in the, more serious cases, into 
shrink t g fro i t aa an j oss y t t ir i m t 
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r ] 1 1 1 i m paitilul hading iw essentia.! ly eonnuciecl with the social 
findings vvhio.li (*.otisiii!.uU‘. till! S>;isis of morality. Thus, 
w. lording h> Mill. the pn.iul'nl experience which results from 
(.In* porl’onmuu-r of vvha.l. is wrong is the true moral sanction 
deterring a man from wrong-doing. 

W(! liii.ve seen before that the Utilitarian writers derive 
1,1m notion of duty or obligation from the sanctions. But 
they therein-' destroy the. very essence of morality. An 
action prompted hy those sanctions is not a right action, or 
an action done in the right spirit. “The man who requires 
i,ii he prompted to do a, right, action hy bribes or threats, 
is by no means a good man.'’ (See pages 1(>I and lfid).* 

We have diiitingiiishwl ahovn between internal and external 
sntud.iom;. The interna, I muudhms are otherwise called subjective* 
and the evtemn! Mminthms, objective. it should ha borne in mind 
-> tihn.l, nil sdnehmim a, re. in a Hemes riilcrnul or sab jt'Mvfi, because 
(,hey all refer to fliti ui’Vidis’ sentient experiences. Wa know 
tlni.li |,he jilt'd, snrnlila feeling of Ke1f-n,pprohntion and tins painful fueling 
of self enjubmuutlmn art' internal sanctions, and flu: rewards and 
pun i :de undo nit, indu'd in external laws are external sanctions, lint 
fclu‘ impelling forced of rewords and the repelling forces of punishments 
ajipftil t ml v to fill.*, agents’ feelings. Tims even tlio external sanctions 
are reducible tn subjective experiences or failings of pleasure and 
pn.ln, happiness and misery. Ah Menth.-un says, 1 The pain or pleasure, 
which M alitar.lird to a law, forms what is called its sanction There is, 
therefore, no essential difl'erencn between internal and external sanc- 
fions. It may lie added hern that moral sanctions ( in the wider sense ) 
mean all the rmnetionn f interna) and external ) mentioned above ; but 
fn the narrower sense the expression ’moral sanction implies Mills 
internal wanetion. The so-called sanctions of morality fail to account 
r 01 . (lUr moral nature. 'Writers like Hobbes, lienthain, Mill, Bain, 
and Spencer reduce morality to self- seeking. ( Bco Oh.-X, Xr, XVI, and 
Appendix Hn 



(UlAPThlH XIX. 

TllKolUKH or Kk\Y VKII AMI i‘| SiSlIMKNT, 

§ 1. hi Hies previous chapter i! linn been observed that 
external muudions include rewards and punishments. fn the 
present- chapter we proceed hint insider the different theories 
that have been held with regard to (he distribution of 
reward and piiniHhine.nl. 

(a,) The Rnlri-hitt )!'<'. 'Theory. Thin f henry explains rowan! 
and punishment hy reference to Ihc sense of justice.. Tho 
supporters of this view maintain that, if reward and punish- 
ment are to he. uffeeiive, they must appeal hi ihe moral sense 
of mankind and he. administered on Ihe cierita! and immu- 
table principles of equity and justice. I’uriishuienl is to be. 
ooiu'civod an the vindication of the nmjesh t>f (he universal 
moral lave by letting the results of a man's evil deeds retimi 
upon himself in the shape of pain. 

The. Uetributive theory, again, assumes two forms :■■■ 

(i) Hhyorhftir and (ii) Mollified. 

(i) According f,o the former, punishments are to he. 
inflicted according to the ehiiraeter of the ofTeno-es-- *v-~ 
according to their gravity or triviality, without taking into 
consideration tlm extenuating or mitigating eiivmnstaneoH 
connected with individuality or environment. In other 
words, an offence is to he judged abstractly, without any 
consideration of the peculiarities of the ease, Serious offences 
require severe punishments; and trivial offences, light 
punishments. 

(iij According to tho latter, tho mitigating eircumstanees 
connected with the individuality and environment of 
the offender should ho carefully considered in administering 
justice. It must not lie forgotten that a crimes is always 

relative to the concrete i ersona ty and e ream stances of the 
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e-riminiil. Tims |>u n i^J, nu'ni, should bo modified according 
{,o Um peculiarities of » ease. If, (or instance, it in found 
out I’l™ ”» will nr the criminal has been very 

them is an extenuating circumstance, and the penalty 
should accordingly be modified. 

(h) I he ! I'ci't'u t inc, Deterrent or Drcmphiry Theory. 

A re, online to this view, the object, of the punishment inflicted 
upon an agent ior an offence is to prevent or deter others 
from committing similar offences. .In other words, the 
offender is punished in order that others may not commit 
similar offences. Tims tlm sole aim of punishment, is the 
prevention ot rniui's, This view is based exclusively on 
the principle ol utility. it is well ex pressed in the dictum 
“You are not punished for stealing slmep, but in order that 
sheep may nnl Iks stolen. 1 Thu defect of the theory lies 
in the fact I hat it seems to he luirdly just to use a man. 
meroly as a means for tlm good of others— to punish him 
in order Iha I, others may not have the painful experience 
of undergoing punishments. If is not just that one man 
should stiller [min, not so much for his own benefit, as for 
the beiu'li f, which others will obtain by refraining from 
eouimiiimg similar offences. As Prof. Mackenzie observes, 
“if this were Ihosolo object of punishment, it scorns probable 
that, with tlm development of moral consciousness, it would 
speedily be. abolished ; for it could scarcely bo regarded as 
just In indict pain on one man ttiercltj for the benefit of 
others. H would involve treating it man as a thing, as a 
mere means, not as an mid in himself.'’*' ( Manual of 
Millies, p. -PM). 

m There j*i (mother view of punishment according to which the object 
of s'ltmlwhmen I. ns to get rid of the oflewJor no as to prevent him from 
tlrmij: further mirtidibr. Thin, too, in called dho Provontive Theory,’ 
though the t>-sfu*o,,nImi hast Imscm utsod ahove in a somewhat different 
Hmnnu. It in **n,*iy to sec' Mint thin theory will justify only Home forme of 
p nbfh f t h h (w Lra r rtftt ca to punmbmeot. 
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(/:} Tin- lii'fnruinfirt' or !•!<//<<•{( tire Th<onj, According |.o 
{his view, ilui aim nf punihltmeip. is U> <■« J 1 H -;i i i', reform 
ur e.uro the oiTe.nder himself. I’umshim-nt is mlliefed on 
sMi offender, in order i.n rr/r-nu of rtlitnih' hint. An 
individual is not a mere meiniK : he in an ‘end m himself.' 
Honco a punishment indieLed on him should lie ronduelve 
in It in own welfare. No person wliotilii iso ]>nn iwlioH 
exclusively for the benefit of others. Thus the object of 
punishment in the reformation of an offender or erimiiml. 
This seems iit> Itu the. view commonly aeeepted itnw-a- 
dayK, !tK it; ntreords best with iho Immanintrirm sentiments 
of the siift'. 

lint, Ihnuoh filiti theory in morn mi t inhudory flnui the 
pivvtmii ve. theory, ii inti; il.u own diflietdt ms, tl rmmot 
justify iho inilietion of ilio penalty nf tli'nih in any 
ease ; and, in hint, many other lorn in of punishment must # 
lx; looked upon as ineflVetive from flint point, of view. 

It is u well-known fuel, flint punishment does not always 
reform an offender, A kintl Ireiiimeni may sometimes 
prod mm a bettor elTeof than punishment it may hi' mure 
favourable to the reformation of {he offender. 


§ 2. True theory of punishment. 

A, Utile rellne.tion shown that the lleinhtif he theory 
in its mollified form, which explains punishment by 
niferenee. to the sense of justice, is the most sntisfaetory 
one. Itewanl or punishment, to lit 1 effeetive, must, he 
supported by the moral sense of mankind. If, on the 
contrary, it shocks the moral sentiments of mankind, 
it fails in its purpose and heroines an object of hatred 
and condemnation. That, tlm end of punishment is 
partly protective, or preventive, and partly reformative 
cannot he denied. JUit punishment has at flu; same time 
ft retrihtkve. character. If is bused on the. recognition 
of demur t n the actio l \ \ as i e i a if 
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is just and I’niiiHoimJili: Uiali the evil should return upon 
himself as the wages of his nin. 

[i should l>n borne in mind Llml. (,be iiefovi native ancl 
Preventive. theories imply, in a sense, the theory of Ketribu- 
tion. As I 'nil. Koiih observes, “The deepest warrant for 
the efl ee.fi van ess oi punishment as a deterrent and reforma- 
tive agent, is found in its ethical basis as an act of retribu- 
tion, True reformation conics only with the acceptance 
of punishment., by mind and heart, an the inevitable fruit 
of tlm net." In other words, real reformation is only then 
effected wbi'ti I lm offi'iidor recognises the. punishment to be 
the just eiuist’i|uenee of h in act ; and it is this recognition 
ilmi may haul others io any real abhorrence of crime and 
thus may effect its prevention. 

Tims (lie Retributive theory is the most satisfactory 
om* : and if is tenable in its mollified form, according to 
which we should take info our eonsideral km the extenuating 
eiiTU instances eouneefed with individuality and environment 
in administering justice , 1 

* \VV |;ri,\c (li'.riuiMi’ii «lio\n flic principal thoories of puuiuhtnenl; and 
haw sh cvn that tin* mollified form of fcho rotnliufive theory is the most 
nathdovtory, miemmeh as it. is erm'dnli'nt with the moral Ht'nae of nano 
hind, in thin view vvu iiiul a harmonkairi nctahiimfion of the principles 
of jinitii’r imd utility, •■*|itily Jtnil esjmciii iic.y. It may lie pointed out in 
fli'm ctimiecUmi Licit tlm uripimi.1 view of punishment prevalent among 
primitive races was a ci'iidc form of the re.fcributivti theory. It was 
too ritforirilir ami based upon the pa, union of rovenga or vindictiveness, 
‘Tit fur fat" uim il,;i pHmiiph’ nr maxim. With the development of moral 
cnjiwii’iiiHW'KK. Ibis view wiui modified or rejected. 
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Soi'lUTA AMI Til U A I .. 

§ 1. A little ivlleetion is suirtf'K'iil. to slum Mm t. moral 
life presupposes the intercourse of many iiumlnl beings in 
society. We know Mm I, our virtues lire iilnsl rated in society. 
Ah Pr, Hitlfj wit'k remarks, “Wo only Lnmv Hie individual as 
a tuoiubvr of some suvicdy. What \vc cull his virluos ufo 
chiefly exhibited in his dealings uilh hi* follows, and his 
most prominent, pleamim: are derived I’min inieivourso 
W r 1 1 1 them. Thus it. is a paradox In imiinhiili Mint, 
man's highest good is imlepetKhmf of his social 
relations, or of Min constitution and eoodihot) of ilia 
community nf which he forms a part," 

Him co Killies, us the science of moraliiy, lias to discuss 
thcHjiuwfion of the relation between fliemdividniilund society 
collective., Hut, the- proviso relation of Hit* individual mind 
to society is a <{uostion of some difficulty, to which different 
answers have boon pivots by di Huron ( schools of thinkers. 
Two extreme views Imvo been hold with regard to this, A 
brief account of each indium below, 

§ 2. Different theories of the relation of the individual 
to society, 

I. The Individualist Uu>r Mevhnnmd (hear;/ (/ ml i r id tml- 
itsm}- This theory implies that ‘’society is an artificial 
aggregate of independent individuals, brought together, and 
made to co-operate by considerations of expediency, but 
without any necessary connection, or essential dependence 
on each other." Tt assumes that society was funned for the 
common good by the mutual agreement, of individuals. 'Phis 
is the theory of the origin of society by a 'social contract’ 
and has been fully explained before. (Sen pp, 14B-149), 
Hobbes and Bousneau sup oitm t s \ cw 
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II. The CoUerfirisilc or Organic theory ( Collectivism , 
iSbrbf /foe, Ihutu'rmiwm ) 'I lux theory recognises the 
organic tin turn of, society. According to this view, society 
is an organic. system pervaded. hy one common life, and 
the individual members are only its organs or limbs. 
Society is to Hits individuals what an organism is to its 
organs. This theory underlies Evolutional Hedonism and 
Perfectionism or Endinmomsm. ( See p. 175, also p. 211 ). 

It, is dear from the above that there are two extreme 
theories, ri::., Individualism and Collectivism or Socialism. 
The former makes f.lio individual wholly independent 
of society, Mid regards society as an artificial conglomera- 
tion of independent individuals ; the latter makes the 
individual wholly dependent on, and subservient to, the 
collective organic whole called society. We have to 
avoid both those extremes, though wo must admit to 
some extent tin* organic nature of society. (Pee § 4). 

The theory that the. individual depends on society, 
as Mi organ on its organism, is justified by the following 
considerations >— 

(if) In the first place, it is easy to see that the new- 
horn child inherits everything ho has from a previous 
state of sound, y. In the words of Prof. Muirbeod, “Hie 
owes everything his possesses to a combination of forces 
and eireumNtiumes ( national, local and family influences ) 
over which ho has had no control.” (Elements of Ethics). 
Hlrnpi newts like, hoeke and others wrongly assume that 
human mind is at birth like a sheet of white paper— a tabula, 
rasa or clean slate, without anything upon it as yet, but 
ready to be written on, — or it is like a lump of soft 
wax which may be moulded into any shape by forces acting 
on it from without. The truth is that a child is 
horn with a mass of hereditary, innate and instinctive 
tei u> h u U m are er ve<l fron the social life of his 
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attcicstorH. Thun tho imiivuhml, evm) ni, birth, in ulrumly a 
prutiimt. of tforic’i.v, 1, 

(b) Again, if in Mm Kouiitl nnvmmtmmt Unit. mmlnbutow 
utont. to the men till ilovolnpmont- of Um tmw-bm'u c-liitd. 
blvory individunl :k subjected from birth io uoniul infhmnet! 
which moulds his moiitu! lift'. In i'not, mm of tho main 
conditions which determine flu; development of the mental 
power of the. individual during his own life-time is the 
mental influence of the wieiety in which ho is horn and 
brought up—t.ho inlhmnee of pari'iifn, toiudiorw and coni- 
paniorm — the inHneiU’.e (if example. (mining and oduattimi. 
The development of hm mental life implies that Iso 
appropriates the ideas and knowledge of other nieii and 
acquirer their habits a ml lenrnn iltoir nrtn. “tic has to 
think their thoughts, feet their feedings and reproduce 
their motives and imitate (heir aefiomC before, he can 
attain mental development. A very important part in played * 
in the. development of intelligence by a eomtmm language 
which is c.KHontiatly a “social institution." Ass prof, 
Muir head observes, “In spoken language there in already 
a store-house of distinetionK and gnuemlimifionH which 
the child begins by appropriating." Indued, even for the 
physical needs of food, clothing and the like, the individual 

* Ah Prof. Muirlifad ubmo'WH, “It war a favourite uistaptmr with 
tha older individual latte writers to liken Win non I of the newly horn child 
to a piece of Wank paper on which, by mmtus of education, anything 
might bo written and so a perfectly independent and original character 
given to the individual. It would he a morn apt. illustration of its true 
nature to compare it. to a word or routajnea in a continuous narrative. 
The soul comes into the world already stamped with « manning deter- 
rained by its relation to all, that went before— having, in other words, 
a context in relation to which alone its character can tie understood. It 
sums up the tendencies and traditions of the past out of which it 1ms 
sprung— giving them, indeed, a new form op expression, intuntiueh as it 
is an individual, hut only carrying on and developing ’ their meaning, 
and not to be understood except In relation to them.'’ f Etonian to of 
Ethics, Book IY Ch I Sec. 64 
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1'iw ^ on *»Uusrri. In his infancy he is entirely 

dependent on others, “The human infant is horn m such 
a state of physical imperfoefioii ami utter helplessness, that 
if, must l Hi the constant object of ‘tenderness, gentleness, 
unselfishness, love, rare, sacrifice’ in order to continue 
in its merely physical life.” hi ven in his mature life he 
requires Urn help and co operation of his fellow-beings. 

Wo oom-Jude, therefore, that the individual is dependent 
on society. The innate elements of his nature are derived 
from I, hr. soeinl life of his progenitors, and the acquired 
dements of his nature arc derived from intercourse with his 
con tempora-non. It lmn boon truly remarked that, from his 
curliest infancy, the child “has been suckled at the breast of 
tins universal ethos," “Thu individual owns everything that 
makes his development into an actual and rational moral 
being possible, io the sot doty in which ho is horn. Without 
intercourse with Ids fellovvmoti ho would b<s a rational being 
only potentially, i. he would have in him the power of 
developing into turn under certain conditions ; but these 
conditions would be wanting— -being mainly action and 
reaction with oilier rational beings. The individual can realise 
bin own life only by identifying his life with that of family, 
profession, city, country and mankind." (Prof. H. Stephen). 

$ 3, Eolation of grant men to society. 

The above view of the dependence of the individual on 
society seems to la-, refuted by Urn existence of great men, 
‘heroes’ or men of genius. It is sometimes argued that such 
man arc independent of their times and societies. They seem 
to make the societies and times in which they live rather 
than he made, by them. Jt is said that common individuals 
may be made to bo what they arc by society, but society 
itself is made by specially gifted and inspired individuals. 
To use the words of Prof. Mbit-head, “They stand out in 
solitary i t cndcucc f t e soc oty n tie m dst of which 
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they are bom. if Limy have. mil. made, themc-ekes, they 
hwih to have hern made by (tod, Hint to owe lillle <»■ 
nothing to their environment. Ha-sar, Charlemagne, 
Napoleon, may thus hr prosed to have hern makers n[ 
their social cnvhonment instead of hiuing lu-t-n made by 
it.” (Klements of h'l-him.) This ilieors him been worked 
oLit fully by Carlyle in bin “Herons and 1 tom-worship," 

Hut this in an exagguralion. It is trim, no doubt, that 
Nature endows these ‘groat men' wills potentialities higher 
til an those of eoimnnn individuals, lint. Ihe development of 
their potentialities requires rnmliiionn and opportunities 
which must he supplied by the wieiels in vvliieb they live and 
move and have their being. They, too, m; ! legei says, have 
to “suck at the hreast of the imivrmal Hhiis." Tin *,v» too, 
have to appropriate the ideas and knowledge uf other men 
and have, to learn their habits and arts. Without, the help 
and co-operation of then' fellow -men, I lies cannot produce 
any good result. The eiremuHLimce-i of the.ir t i titon — Ibc-. 
thoughts and wants and aspirations of I hen- eontompunirUiH 
— must he favourable to the development and application, 
of their special kind of genius ; otherwise they eun do 
nothing. In find., they are not really tlm originators of the 
ideas and sentiments by which they revolutionize, society. 
Much ideas and sentiimintH slowly and silently necuinuhito in 
the mental atmosphere, ho to speak, and these great men-- 
tile leaders of the times — only express them clearly and give 
effect to them. They are. really this representatives of 
their iitnos—the 'souls of tludr ages.’ “They sum up and 
give expression to the tendencies of the. time. It is not 
so much they who act as the spirit, of fin* time that aids 
in them.' “The permanent part, of his work was ‘in the air’ 
when the great man arrived. Jits was only an instrument in 
giving effect to it,” 

§ 4. True view of the relation of the individual to 

woety idea of a social organism 
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'[.’ho nhovti conmdnraLionn make it clear that the theory of 
liuUvMijitiinm cannot bo, ;u;<:epte<l. Wo must fall back on the 
theory of the organic nature of society, though we cannot 
accept it in its extreme form. 4 ' hoi' the analogy between 
physical org'anhm and society KhouZd not be pressed too far. 
in a physical organism the different members or organs have 
no independent, lives of their own. They exist only as means 
towards tlie one general life, and have no existence apart 
front it. Hut. an individual member of society is not wholly 
a moans. A.s a self-conscious and self-controlled being, be 
has a relatively independent personal existence of his own, 
ami lu' thus fur exists fur himself and as an end to himself. 

The true view, therefore, is this : The individual in 
society is at once a means and an end ; the individual exists 
Cot- society, and society exists for the individuals. The 
society moulds the individual, and the individual in bis turn 
reurfs on society. In fact, individual progress and social 
progress are correlative. 


.( . "ft jK w trim tied mutt Ik dependent on his fellows as that a limb is 
dependent on tho body, ft would be as absurd to usk what would be the 
tmpertmK "t n man who was not a product of the race, as to ask what 
would bn tim properties of a leg not belonging to an animal, or to ask 
■ what would be the best typo of man without considering ins place in 
society, w to ask what would ho tho best kind of log- without asking 
whether it belonged to a hare, or a tortoise." “It ia therefore necessary 
to speak of society ns n.n organism or organic growth which has, m some 
Mouse, u life of Us own.” (Tea he Stephen, Science of Ethics). 

Again, Prof- Muirhead, who ia an Idealist, observes, ‘‘The mdmdua 
is nob less vitally related to society than the hand or the loot to the 
body. Nor is it merely that each individual is dependent for hie and 
protection upon society, as the hand or the foot is dependent for its 
nourishment upon the body, but he is dependent on ins relation to 
society for the particular form of his individuality. It is the function 
it performs in virtue of its special place in the organism which makes 
the hand a hand and the foot a foot- In the same way, it is his place 
and function in society which makes the individual what he is. 
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“The- life of iiti' individual," ;m M'Arcy v* i «'y aptly 
observes, “is, intimately I'munl up vvilli the institutions ol 
iilic society to which lie. belongs, ho intimately, Mini fur him 
most duties fake their rise from the position which !u 
occupies in the social system,'"’ lienee mi account of the 
principal social institutions which may he culled moral 
institutions is necessary in an ethical treatise. A brief 
account of the ways in whieh they contribute to moral, 
development in given below : ■- 

.1. The I , Vmily--Kvor i y individual in born in a family, 
ho th (it it is the iii'sf moral institution with winch the 
individual comes in routuel, ami which is beat titled to rent 
a young mind. Ah the- family is based on spontaneous ni 
natural alTtwtion, the child is disinterestedly eared for, and 
thus Iris physical, inlolieetiml and umriil well dicing in pro- 
moted. 1 1 1 h o iulluoncc of virtuous and noble-minded puivnLn 
over their children is well known. Indeed, it, has been said 
that t, ho best men have, boon moulded by virtuous families 
The first lessons of self~Haerilie.il arc. learnt in the family, 

"We have said a, hove that, natural affection in (he. basis of 
a family. But affection is blind. 1 ie.nee the. defect, of homt- 
influence and the necessity of other institutions. 

2, Kducutionai Institutions-- -The university , schools, 
colleges ite. Tim solo function of the university hh an rain- 
cat! anal institution is to provide for the physical, intellectual 
and moral culture of the people,, J Afferent schools and 
colleges which are under its supervision and control arc the 
centres ot such culture. That, educational institutions of all 
kinds tend to strengthen the character cannot he denied 
The character ol individuals is materially moulded in schools 
and colleges, because in them habits of diligence, no IB coni red, 
perseverance, obedience, fellow-feeling arc fostered or 
encouraged. The several view often met with in youths 

• A Short Strud-y ot h,thic» i 19 A 
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such an indolence, negligence, refrariorinewH. are suppressed. 

It, m:i> he Unit no 'lircn-.f. morn! imdnmtmn is given in an 
tulueiriiotml institution, Si, ill indirectly bho character is 
improved through the cultivation of the above virtues, 

m 'fbo, ( ’Imroli The. mllucnee of religion on the moral 

convictions of a people in well known. Paith in a moral 
providence which is inspired by the church strengthens 
c;l in meter. 

■i . The Slate — It is the guardian of the people, as its duty 
is to punish vino mid encourage virtue, to protect the weak, to 
regulate education find promote all the legitimate interests 
of I, ho people. II, furthers moral progress by removing 
opportunities of crime. It is true, no doubt, that the 
legislation of a state, docs nol, dirwlly promote morality, 
fur compulsory morality is no morality at all. All real 
progress is Trout within outwards and cannot bo forced from 
without. The Statu can only arrange for the improvement 
of the rtHu/iVfiiMs of the moral life of its citizens by 
education, by equitable distribution of property, by restrain- 
ing the. criminal, by removing temptations, and the like. 

f). Various non-poll final associations, such as Tem- 
ptwane.e Associations, J'urity Societies &o., contribute to the 
moral progress of individuals. 

All these imdituttous give opportunities of moral develop- 
ment and prescribe duties for tfm individual. As D'Arcy 
says, '‘As Urn child grows into conHc.imisness, lie finds him- 
seif a member of ilm family, occupying a position which 
demands definite duties,,, .The. family takes the child’s moral 
life into its own life, and prescribes bis duties. On the side 
of the child, moraUsation proceeds as he learns to identify 
his life with Hint of the family, adopting its ideals and doing 
the duties it demands. With years new relations are formed, 
and wider horizons heroine visible by means of larger 
institutions'!, The school, the university, the workshop, the 
office, the church, the state, prescribe new duties, give 
greater opportunities of individual development, _nxake 
possible new Hy these means all ordmary duties are 

prwen sal to ton vi w 
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1, Dulii'n lim\ In* described fi” flu* d ilfercnt Hausen of 
itedious required by moral law. They are flic Hasses »f 
actions vvl iii‘h arc in conformil y wtfh Ihc ufandtird of moral 
goodness, HUii therefore nmrnlh obligatory. Virtue, again, 
signifies the general disposition or inclination of the IX 0 if to 
Jidupl. its action ft) morn) law ; while- virtues ( m the plural ) 
nmy ho defined us fin- various branches. applications or 
manifestations of virtue, the fuiubuuonhil disposh ion. 

In fact, Mm two tonus ciiihu and >1 tt ty arc two modes of 
describing the mums thing, Virtue refers in fin- inner 
Hmmeter and its excellence ; duty implies the oppression of 
diameter in comlnct, Right actions may ho regarded from 
two points of view- • tuihjniin • and n/yfW/fY. Regarded 
ultje.cl ireti/, i, r M as intended externa! results in ueeoi'iSunun 
with moral law, Mays are duties Regarded subject ivt'hj, 
i. t\, aw the mooinl dispositions or nndinal imiH nut of which 
they arise, they are virtue.-:/ 

Thus virtue and duly are two aspects of Hu> same thing. 
As Prof. Mnekomde. observes, “The term virtue is employed 
to denote a good halnt of HuimHcr, as distinguished from 
a duty which denotes rut her some purtanitur kind of action 
which we ought to perform. Tims a man dot's his duty ; 
but l)o possesses a •eirfue, is virtuous." Similarly, Prof, 
Dewey writes, “The habits of oh arm* ter whose effect is to 
sustain and spread the rational common good are vtHnes; 
the traits of character which have the opposite effect are 
vices.''’ ’Prof. Muirhead, again, defines virtue as “quality 
of character that fits for the discharge of duty." In short, 
virtue signifies an acquired type of character in harmony 
with moral law. 

* Vico implies evil dinponilion or inclination. pin arid crime refer 
to evil acts, Hk>, however, in wider than minr. (Irimon are certain evil 
and sinful acts, down against rncmty, which arts for hidden l,y the State, 

An act may b« a Hn w thout Imlng a on r 
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^ 2, Classification of virtues. 


Wo may duwidfy the virtues according to the different 
spriti^w of action, 1 1 emeu— 

A. The self-regarding virtues and duties : — 

The fundamental virtue of this class is prudence or 
rational self-lore (with self -control). It consists in a proper 
regard for the interests of the self' — a regard for the good of 
the self in abstraction from the good of others. This 
fundamental virtue expresses itself in and comprises the 
following subordinate virtues : 

(i) Courage — the power of resisting the fear of pain. It 
is this which enables the self to undergo present pains and 
dangers for the attainment of greater future benefits and 
realisation of higher and more permanent ends. 

(ii) Temperance — the power of resisting the allurements 
of pleasure. It nonsistK in the power of resisting the impulses 
of pliMvnm*, especially of the lower kind, which would 
interfere with the well-being of the seif. 

(iii) Industry a,nd peTsaH'-rmicc—Xho. power of resisting 
the present desires of ease and happiness in order to obtain 
higher and more permanent good by tire exercise of one’s 


own physical and mental powers, 

<iv) Thrift oc frugality.* 

B. Thu oiho.r-rnjwrdiwj or altruistic virtues. They 
moan the tendencies of the seif to regulate its conduct so 
as to promote the good of others. They include (a) fustics 
or the willingness of giving each man his due. Justice 
ordinarily means a disposition to secure to every one the 
products of his own labour and to put no obstacles in the 
way of the development of his life. It is generally used in 
the sense of fairness, equity, impartiality. In a wide sense, 
it comprises all. those virtues which have their ground in 
the idea and fooling of fairness or justice, such aa candour, 


S! It should he borne in mind that the above virtues are nut to be 
whoU? con£ t KcW* of the self-regarding virtues, as they are 
often lusecsaary for the good m ottos- 
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gratitude, voracity, lidelify, honesty in mir dealings with 
our followmen, uprightness and integrity, 

(/>} tinirpalt'D-sr, fellow-feeling or atiruiHlio feeling 
proper. If has various applies turns. It assumes different 
names in different relations of life, 

(I,) hi the Jirnl plane, \vo have fellow-feelings arising out 
o i )ut hired relations. hi other words, wo hn\t* fellow •4‘eelmg 
towards those to whom wo ittv iuPtthtHf'Wilij related-*™*, c.--. 
“with whom wo nro naturally and neeewsarily eonnoded by 
birth and oireunsHtunros,” W«., family, eomnumity, mil, ion, 
human race. In sueh eases, it manifests itself in parental 
ufTootiem, friendship, patriotism, humanity and flu; like. 
Til hk, “(i) liowardatlu' members of mi row n family ■ parental 
alfetdion, filial piHy, brotherly love, and uo on ; (ii) towards 
the people of our village. city nr dihiriid-'-frioitilHliip, public 
spirit, and so on : (iii) Inwards our nmnl rynien generally-- 
patriotism; (iv) towards our fellow-men generally*''' * 
humanity, philanthropy,” 

(2) Hommdly, wo havo follow- feeling to ward a those 
with whom wo have entered into rahmUtrn ivln turns, Horn 
it shows itself in honour, politeness, loyalty towards Urn 
members of our own party. and toleration towards the 
members of other parfioH. 

0. r I’h o -idnat-n'gmulkuj virtues will include ; 

(1) Tim aspirations towards the intellectual blent express- 
ing themselves («.) in the pursuit of truth and reeognised 
under the names of sincerity, impartiality, eonec.ntrntion 
and accuracy ; (/;) in the communication of truth and 
recognised under the names of vorneity and eamlour ; and, 
lastly, (e) in the application of truth to life and recognised 
under the names of wisdom and prudence. 

(2) Aspiration towards the leslhotie, ideal, 

(<i) Aspiration towards the moral ideal or ideal of the 
perfect self, manifesting itself in the, love of goodness of 
nature for its own sake lisist sjro tv rtuo 
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The above in a r.liwsiflc.aliou of virtues as well as of 
duimn. It in a t*la,ssi|toiitinii of virtues in ho far as we think 
of Use in ini rtf impulses out of which tin*, actions spring, and 
of duties in no far tin wo think of the external results aimed 
at . 1 (Sen S l of linn chapter.) 

S 3. Conflict of duties — Perplexity of Conscience. 

H is a well-known fact, that, at times, cases of perplexity 
arise when one duty seems to conflict with another — e.g,, 
benevolence with justice or voracity. We know that it is 
our duly to ho just, benevolent, truthful, law-abiding, 
eourleoUH. But there are times when we feci that the plain 
guidance of heuevoloueo would lead to injustice. There 
are times when it appears that law should ho defied, polite- 
neas diMVgjmled. There, arc occasions when it is felt that 
to toll the truth will amount to treachery, or lead to murder. 

** In fae-t, the various moral principles, such as justice and 
mercy, benevolence and veracity, may conflict with one 
another, Dufy to fins family conflicts with duty to the 
state, or duty to the church, or duty to (led. Which duty 
in to he. done V Tim very classification of duties into distinct 
du Hsus seems to imply that they are mutually opposed and 
may at limes coum into collision with one another. 

We. tmw understand the true meaning of the so-called 
'conflict of duties.' H is sometimes difficult to resolve such 
conflicts. We. often waver between different courses of 
action that seem to lie equally eligible- Wh are pulled, so to 
speak, in opposite directions by the rival claims of different 
moral principles or rules. This is also called moral conflict 
or ‘moral hesitation’ or ‘perplexity of conscience. It should 


* Tho claHHitiwtion of virtues and duties given hers is based on the 
cksMifloHiitmii ai ven by Prof. Muirliead (Elements of Ethics) and Prof. 
H, WtepiuiH (Jflrrt t’riHt'ipluB of Moral Seienee). Similarly, Clarks has 
okfwiiSrd our dutier into (i) those towards God, (ii) those towards self, 
l tWtumwk them (wh *k and meiC He bsw evidently adopted 
our roktku u d iTerent forme of faemgs as tho pnncuple of clMmficaUco. 
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bo borne in mind that tin*. expression mmillirf nf‘ duties' w 
not a hji.pp v olio. Thorn in no real eoutlud, of duties ns such, 
Umliir ('Very group of circiinistaueen which forms a field 
of action, there is hut mm act, which in good and obligatory. 
Ah Prof. Cirotai remarks, ‘‘Thw is an such tiling t-< ml!y 
as a coni! id, of duties. A man's duty under any particular 
Ret of eimunsl, ancon is always one, though the conditions of 
the case may he so complicated and obscure as to make it 
difficult to decide what the duty really is." (Prolegomena, 
to Kthies, [i. tidfi). Thus it may he said flint there is no 
conflict of duties, properly so called, (tight lv understood, 
a duty is hoi, olio Under a definite set of eireumsf, aliens. 
We should always honestly try to deride questions of 
duty by reference |.o roneivte circumstances. As Paulsen 
observes, “Thu particular ease must uccesnnrity he decided 
by the individual's own insipid, and conscience, and will! 
a view to the. concrete- Conditions, Morality cannot give 
him n scheme which shall enable him to settle the unifier 
with mechanical certainty. It can merely indicate the 
general points of view from which the deeiiiion is to he 
rendered. ” (A Kysfem of Pi, hies, p. b7H.i 

If may ho stated in this connection Unit. ‘perplexity of 
conscience' or ‘moral hesitation' arises from various sources. 
It sometimes arises from the. inUueiieo of passions and 
inclinations. Those may warp our judgments and lend fo 
confusion or perplexity. If a. man is not inclined to help 
another, he may question the validity of the net. Wind, is 
called * self-sophist) cation arises from a desire to find excuses 
for gratifying unworthy inclinations und is a source of 
‘perplexity.’* 

‘‘A man will protend to b<; joirj ilexod with a case of oonsHemai 
when really he is wishing to inftko out that sonus gt jirod ruin of conduct 
does not apply to him, hectnttm ita fulfilment would mwn him fcmul.lr, 
or bcoausfi it oonflmts with, some passion which he wishes te indulge. 

Most crms in. whioh we arguu that iron sta e s j for us th 

obligation to Tone ty are of tin* im 1 W1 on *uoh w t r uroe of 
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In many clinch, perplexity arisew hecan.se we are unable 
hi (itnh'.i-nhmtl “the pmdmi clumuilicr c>£ a situation or the 
true M(’i i|i(* tun) up<rH of moral principles." Perplexity may 
often arise from Min diflicnUy of rel’omng tlve particular 
oust' to jiny rule. No law seems to cover it. The circum- 
stances may he so complex that it may seem almost 
impossible to apply any rule. 

JJovy, then, can sueh cases of perplexity be settled ? No 
definite rules can be laid down with regard to this. Such 
eases cannot he decided when they are stated in the abstract. 
Hut generally when the particular circumstances are 
invest igJited, the. complexity will disappear more, or less. 
An I ins been said Indore, mural problems should be solved 
by reference to concrete e.ire.mnstamios. We should not 
seek help from the nibs of casuistry/ be, cause such external 

perplmdty, it i-i net the nrnxt perfect philosophy, the completest possible 
thi'iirv of the nmrni uh*nl. that will h»< of avail for deliverance from it. 
■lust ho fat' au Mm i>!m racier is formed to ilintntereflted loyalty to the 
mend law, however imperfectly the law may lm conceived, it will brush 
ani(la the iicHtimu* emharmssinant." (( iroen’H I’rologomena to Ethics, 
Hm>t IV, rh, tin 

tire Note at tin- end of this olrn,])t«r, deferring to the problem 
of the solution of moral perplexity, Mr. T>’ Aroy makes the following 
remarks “The first hindunei of th« perplexed mind is to know as 
(Amply an poumbte what th« rant) is. The mere effort to determine this, 
as 'amply ami it* ns rnHiicieniiouH a manner as possible, is of itself often 
iaifTmiont to solve the problem, |5ut if, when the enso has been 
determined ms wilt aw the mind eat* do it, the difficulty still remains, 
what is to be dmm \> la help to bo Bought in casuistry ? The answer 
must tits a darkled negative, Hulun of ciiHuiatry are dangerous,. ....There 
is, however, a rule which, though it in as general as any practical rule 
can 1m, hmi its application to every imii, no matter how complicated. 
Ami that ruhi is ttm ethical principle itself. Let it be kept well in view, 
and it will give mow help than any other. 'Whether as the golden 
rule of Ohritil.huuty, or an that lovo which Hums up all commandments, 
or at* fchn Kantian ruin to treat humanity always in every person as an 
“ w'U o.‘ all r Aij ft ' 'eani only the eih'cwl principle is itself 

the xl, uh It o t of do t 


ru foremen ^ratUtiilly vvcnkmin < 1 1 1 r moral MtKC.f'ptihilitk'H, 
In tw idfompf t.n wive such cnmplic!tl.<’it mural problems, 
wo slum id rutlier fall hack upon Hi*’ ;■!•*•» I. i'umbuimnfjil 
mural law, of wlueli the fm i-l ir-iifni f fitvvs are imf, frugnumhiry 
aspects. Mow, i-lio fnmhummful law is * “UoaHne the. 
rational ndf.'‘ * 'AVI mu the mien come info eonllief, and 
when we fed ourselves in a difficulty with regard fu the 
con rwo thaf we nn^ht to pursue, we must fall back upon the 
supreme commandment, ami ask ourselves : Is the eourwy 
.flint we think of pimmum, the one Idnif In tmad comlmavo 
to the realisation id the nih' of ivuxon in tin* world V„,.lu 
funeral n. man who keeps hin conscience unclouded, ami 
sets this question fairly before himself, will In* able to keep 
hin we, If practically clou' from errors, without rtmortintf to 
eiumbi final dinUnei.hvnn." (I’mf. Mnekemno, Manna] of 
Kthios). In Hhort, Holf-renlisufion in our miju’eum duty ; 
hence, if is in the iiphf of this that vve are to tint! out 
what course we should follow. 

‘‘But it b uni te he isimwisml that b,y mcrttiS nf thU tp* auy othar 
formula Micro iw hope of iv-HUng all oiwm vt perplexity, JJuiM'wt tteaUn.^ 
with noli arid ft ‘Hinftle eye’ to the true good are the heat iiieaim of 
solving cHiJVusulUt’M, But they are the bent, «.>t ht-mujKK they provide 
an infallibly accurate formula, hut htsciuw they are |>h<« iiientm by whieh 
will bts Commit that temper of iniwl and that ethical tftfif which arc 
better thaw any formula. 

“...The ability to tjolyu dilheultu-a aright ctepeiiite, for the meat part, 
not on natural ability or even the (jimucicutimiHnnuH of the mop-jent. 
but on the general tenor of the whole life, bife la mi m*t, ( u»<l Jm who 
desires to excel must team his aldll by practice,., The. way to solve 
the moral, perplexities of great occaniniu; js la practise morality every 
day. The way to be good in great things k to be good in little things, 1 
The wayto know the Rood when knowledge i:, hard in to do 11 w go tod 
when knowledge ia n«y.” ( A Short Study of bidden, pp. 21H-W0 ). 
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<l«rtui , Kl.ry mt’iins the scionco nr doctrine of cuseKof conscience. 

!f, in the iiMimijtt t<> give di'iiriiW interpretations of the moral 
)tu\s. and to uncertain which of them should yield in the case of 
n cnidliot. If nocks to interpret the moral principles definitely 
it ini indicate oscoptitms to Uimu and hints to solve doubtful cases 
of duty. H arose from the attempt of the clergymen to settle 
for the miuinon people what courses of action should be followed 
mi definite ne.r.n sh>inw In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
several bonks of etiHiMHtry wore written which tried to solve 
moral biH’miittms by rules and ese-uptions. They were boohs of 
role ro u <m, 1 1 ru l'cun in;; tu give answers to all important moral 
problems. 

The foregoing remarks make it clear that the science of 
(.iiijiiiiidii y deals with perplexity of conscience. It is the study 
which endeavour* to frumo ;i, body of definite and subtle rules tot 
nmnlvhiii alt conceivable cast's of cnullust or collision of duties. 
It aimi’i at i'utlify log and explaining thn laws of our moral life i ^ 1 
all Uitiir (h'tM.ilu mid illustrating them hy appropriate examples. 
It time lion Us which of the conflicting principles is to bo followed 
and which of thorn is to he violated on a particular occasion. 

Ah haw boon ulnmdy pointed out, casuistry originated from 
the attempt uii the part of the Church to supply ordinary people 
with ready*) muh> answers to all possible oases of moral perplexity- 
Klahnmtr and subtle systems of casuistry wore built up by 
cl pry j i nun in flu; Middle Ages, 

[u modern Limes Casuistry 1 ms fallen into disrepute. It is 

generally admitted imw-a-days that the extremely minute and 

subtle rules laid down by casuists, instead of rendering any real 
hdp. often increase the perplexity of our conscience. “The 
conflict of views and directions in the different manuals 
casuistry not infrequently load men to think that one course of 
action, supported hy one authority, is perhaps as good as another, 
supported by a dirtnrt'iit authority. Indeed, the rules 
£>a*u : Htry are dvgorous They umnotiraos supply men with 


Q,W MilNVlN.tm ofi' 

OXCUSUH ft»l* deviating fi'iHil the path of i't'riiftiili’. rn-KiivU ^ 

has often hern cf’iMli'iDiif'd :im ‘tnrrul ‘ or :m (.}n> ’means 

■of escapo through the moral door'. I|, muj |«. nddrd in thin 
CWimUitini! find, the attempt to mrU’uUir moral roidlti'i J>y 
roferonci) to an externa) code t>f rustiis) v\ e, f i i t» 1 r f ^ ohjccl.iiiiirdife, 
ran «uoJ) external reference ‘tends to extinguish Mir inner inspire, 
tioii imuI set up it ii arbitrary authority in its stem)'. 

Wo conclude, thru, that wo .should not Meek help from the 
books of casuistry. “These books", ns Admit Sin’tl.li observes, * 
ii.ro gone rally as useless its they nro emuuionly 1 itm*. Tht’y 
are usually more or Junk erbitniry mid < ft ■ r i m t j , tciniii tj* to 
vitiate, our momi life. 

Thu cb» ranter of casuistry hits been very rh-ariy explained by 
by ]'mf, Mar km sir in the follow hit; w*udn ; 

’'Casuistry rmwlsI.H in the ellorl. J.o iob-rpref the pr'eri.-ic 
meaning of the numimndm<<n/s, jiml (n e\|siui'n \\hie!i i>: to give 
way when a e.milhVt arises. It, is eviilenl enough that (■(millets * 
mustftriw. If wo are always |o ivspecl life, »c u»ut«" 

tijiKsH appropriate pro|iei'ly e, j I. lie knife of a man ntinuf 
to commit murder, , .Oakiiinfvy seeks to draw out rules for 
breaking the rules ■ to show the exact csreUmfd.tnePs in which 
we are entitled ta violate ptirticulur t’liuiinuudmeutH...... It was 

(lalled ‘casuistry', because it dealt with 'oases of nuiHeimm. 1 II. 
fell into disrepute, nnd was severely attacked by IWah And <m 
the whole rightly. It is hud enough that we should require 
particular rules of conduct mi. nil, hut rules for (he breaking td 
rules would ho quite intolerable. They would become so 
complicated, that it would be impossible to hdhnv them out ; 
a.ud any such attempt would almost inevitably lead in premier 
to a system by which mm wight justify, to their own mitis/astirm, 
any action whatever. The way to mm,pe from the limitations 
oi the commandments, is not to make other cnmiuiMidjnoitts 
mors minute and subtle, but rather to full back ujmn the 1 great 
fundamental hew, of which the particular eumuiundineutH are but 
fragmentary aspects." (Mutual of Ktlbes, pp, 1 1 .) 
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§ X, Character and conduct. 

f’.y (hr expression ‘Vhamutor of a person" we mean This 
]u-tMili»i r m« ntnl and moral constitution which marks him of 
from ottior poruoim. Tim character of every individual has a 
luKt'ors, li i« formed through the 'uniform exercise of will 
in ci’Huii! directions. Tim. Umdeneien and dispositions out of 
which if' is formed urn, in |>a. H , inherited ; hut it is really 
built up hy repented mid uniform ootid net. We come to 
pus-ist'Kn good nr had el)>irjirfer.x acwrding as we habitually 
art in ihr right nr wrong (1 iron lion. The effects of our acts 
(u-isim! m nitr ehm-neter. Wr am what wo make ourselves to 
hr, \\r may either ennoble or debase our nature. The 
imnmo iwlf in m>l it morn product of eircumutiuicoH ; it is not 
u pasKi\r liifiimnwm, hut is emmlhilly an active principle ; 
it poi-M-w-vx n regulative rational will-power by which it may 
sdun jihuvo (4m Kjnmttutumw inclinations or tendencies, 
identify it.Hulf with and concent, rate its whole energy upon 
iturin waiilu nod ends which reason approves of a& the 
higimsit and bext, stud may thereby determine what its own. 
predominant do-vros and motivcH Hindi be, and through them, 
tim dttvKiou of ita own actiona, and thus its own future 
development. VW mny, therefore, define character as the 
form which the mental and moral constitution of a person 
assumes id, rough Im own acts- through repeated and 
uniform exercise of bin different tendencies and faculties in 
certain directions, 1 

■! Tl, ( . W(>n » •t-hamiiti-r’ is Hnmctmics used in a narrow sense to 

' K no,l moral HiaraflUi-*. 'Phiw, Vwt SuUy defines character as "a 
morally dirH-ifdbitjd will, InrJwdinft « vjrtufma condition cl the whole 
mind, that R Wu. tltyn«iliun k» think nod feel as well as to act m ways 
lr T-* ”rdn v! m'-tv ” o{ l\ycb^ p 440}. 
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By ilio term 'conduct*, again, wo moan voluntary notion, 
FhuraoW in manifested or expressed in conduct. llmao 
conduct may ho defined as the outward or nxlcrmil expul- 
sion of oharac, ter, It, really implies the system of ontwmd 
voluntary acts expressive. of character. As Prof, Mackon/n 
observes, Fit seems host, lo confine the term conduct to 
those acta I hat arc not, merely adjusted to ends, hut, also 
definitely willed, A person's conduct, (hen, is the complete 
system of such acts, corresponding to his chamckn”, 
(Manual of F, tides, p. B5.) 

It may he stated in this connect, Inn that, character and 
< ondnet, act and react on each other. Chamcior detenuim p 
the nature of, and expresses itself in, outward conduct, or ac- 
tion, and Much action, again, reacts on and inudifi oh character. 

§ 2. Growth of character. 

(diameter does not remain fixed and static ; it is gradually 
developed in the. life-time of the individual. Due develop- 
"ment of diameter involves— (i) strength of will and habit 
of self-control ; (ii) a wider conception of moral ideal and a 
better insight into the conditions of duty ; (hi) regular jur- 
tormance of the duties of life. ; (iv> sincerity and earnestness 
in every work and strict adherence to the. path of rectitude. 

It should bo borne in mind that the influence of social) 
on the development of character is very great.. As has been 
pointed out before in Chapter XX, page 114*2, social influent n 
contributes much to the development of the mental life of 
the individual. It is a well-known, fact that, example and 
precepts, social approbation, and disapprobation, regulate the 
conduct of individuals and thereby modify their character, 
It is true, no doubt, that personal effort is the most indis- 
pensable factor in the formation of character, The devdof - 
ment of character must be brought about by the free, volun- 
tary activity of, the self. BclFperfoclion is, from the nature 
of the case, self -realisation. RtiU it must lie adirntted ilmt 
the self 36 often ro reed into act yity by social influence 
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§ 1. Meaning of Progress. 

I 1 ho conception of progress has been rendered familiar to 
UK by evolutionist writers. The word ‘progress’ literally 
means ‘going forward* or ‘advancing’. Hence it has become 
Synonymous with development or evolution which implies 
"an advance through successive stages of simultaneous 
differentiation and unification to ever higher and richer 
forms of existence". Progress thus signifies a continuous 
process — a scries of changes each of which is a step or stage 
that necessarily leads to a higher and richer step or stage 
until the final stage — the goal of the whole series — is reach- 
ed. Tf thus consists in a gradual approximation through 
successive steps to an end— the end being the principle of 
unity which harmonises and explains the successive steps. 

$ 2. Moral Progress and its relation to Moral Ideal. 

We are here concerned with moral progress. The main 
question in the concrete moral life of an individual or' of a 
society is the question of moral progress — %. $. — the question 
relating to the proper development of character, individual 
or national. Our moral life is a progressive life, a life which 
passes through different stages and guides itself .in accord- 
ance with a moral ideal. Thus moral progress is regulated 
by a moral ideal. But the relation between moral progress 
and moral ideal is one of reciprocity. If it be true that the 
moral ideal regulates moral progress, it is no less true that 
the amount of moral progress that is attained reacts on the 
moral ideal. ".Every moral advance tends to raise the moral 
ideal, which in its turn, prompts to more righteous forms of 
activity and thus tends to give rise to a more elevated type 
of character 


m*' * 
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St should hr borne in mind f.lml munil progress 11 1 1 - 
plies Lha (• man in essentially it in.triiJ Icing, utui t huf. t.iuj 
genus of morality art 1 inlmivnl in his nature from [.It f' very 
beginning. Morality arise out. uf non mond elements, 

As I’rof. .lames Beth observes, “Moral progress is morality 
in progress, ‘progressive. morality* ; never at any stage a 
progress to morality, or a progress from tin' mm-ninral 
to tiie mom! stage. This hint form of progress, oven if it 
existed, would Iiavt- an interest only for the anthropologist, 
not for 1 1 in moralist, in whose eyes man is, from Mm first 
moment of his existence, potentially, if not arinuHy, a 
moral briny. If man started on his career ns a non-mom! 
briny, lu i could never become. nmra!, any morn than he 
could 1 1 1 n.kt 1 any iui.nlln.ntufi.l atiai iimonts if ho warn not 
from Mm first an intellect, mil being.’* { Pthienl Principles, 

|i, :tis. ) 

Wo havo briefly explained nlmvv Urn millin' of moral * 
progress and it m mini, ion. to tho moral idnnl, Wo mnv non- 
tilii do this section hy referring to Homo special elmruet eris- 
tics of flm law of morn I proy-min. Jiet ns hrielly explain 

thorn. 

(a.) Transition from on crtcmal to mi internal I'ivw. 
The first special feature of moral progress is tho gradual 
change wrought in the standpoint of morality. Wit!) the 
gradual development of moral conscimiHiioHs, human tuitions 
come to be judged more and more from an internal stand- 
point.-— A e . — by reference to motives and intentions. Tim 
inner character of a person, and not tho external contus 
qnences of his acts, becomes tho true object of moral judg- 
ment. Thus, u,s Prof. James Beth observes, “We can trace ■ 
in moral progress a gradual transition from an external and 
utilitarian to an, internal and spiritual estimate of action, 
from conduct, and eonseijueti c&x to character and cutises, 
from ilaing to being- from the action to Um man — What the 
wdrv dun docs counts for less and os w at m ■# cu nta 
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fur mmv and mom. When if in perceived that certain types 
nl’ cnndtud. the expression and result of certain types of 
rlmiueUT, 21 higher value coiikih to be placed upon the inner 
rliitniHer than upon the oul ward deed, and the centre of 
moral judgment changes from the act to the intention. 
Vi id ne nr excellence of elmmetor in approved, as the sure 
guarantee of excellent activity ; vice or baseness of 
cliuructrr is condemned, as the sure prophecy of base 
activity... Kvon this, however, in only an intermediate stop ; 
mid oner the emphasis is shifted from conduct to character, 
the further step is easily taken, and the virtuous character 
comes to hti valued, not merely as the security of the 
vum'Hjxindinjr activity, hut for its own sake.” (Ethical 
Principles, p, 333.) 

(b) Subordination of l he sterner to the yen tier virtues. “A 
second mnnifcKtation of the. law of moral progress 'is found,” 
as Prof. Setli points out, “in tlm gradual subordination of 
the iderner to the gentler virtues, of the virtues of being or 
see, 1 1 rit \ to those of well-being or amenity/’ VVithjnora] 
progress, the gentler and mure benevolent virtues obtain the 
foremost place, while the sterner mid more virile are com- 
polled to accept a subordinate position. A higher value is 
set ofi sympathy, benevolence, forgiveness, humanity, obe- 
dience, gentleness, patience, resignation and the like than 
upon physical murage and the heroic deeds of the battle- 
field. 

(C) Wider scape, of inline. The third feature of moral 
progress in that the. scope of virtue is gradually widened. 
Moral progress implies “a growth from particularism to 
umvorenHsm, from patriotism or nationalism to humanism 
or mKinopoiitunism,” With the development of moral con- 
mmumm-HH, tlm individual begins to discover his community 

t.Pudng vdjh I.U f.ainvt's- Hu discovers that the highest good 

l r u in rul^x * 1 As the moral life of 


W 1 u 
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kind ill setmiH to break down the. lntrriorH f.Smb 

divide man, From man, 1.1m barriers of nationality mid moo as 
well as those nf birth ami occupation," 

II, Inis boon pointed out in a. previous chapter that indi- 
vidual progress ami social progress are. eumdut-ivo. llonon, 
in any account of tnorn-1 progress, something miwf be said 
about those. 

1; 3. Moral progress in the individual. 

Wo have said something about this in Chapter XXIII, 
§ LI, Tho moral progress of a person is indicated by 
the greater facility with which ho can eonlrol bis passions, 
by his imsn'iisod sympathy for bis follow- 1 icings, by his 
stricter adherence to the path of rectitude and by the 
increased peime of his mind. We may hero brielly indieato 
the <;i reams tan ecu which help the mum! progress of 
individuals 

(i) i)ue cultivation of intelligence. If very person should 
duly cultivate, his intelligence to arrive, at n. clour conception 
of the moral ideal and a just, estimate of duties. 

(li) An attempt to control the passions and indina- 
tions, and a, scrupulous and steady adherence to what is 
judged to be right. 

(Hi) An acute consciousness of one's own shortcoming, 
and purity and freshness of the moral aonthueuts. 

(iv) Tho study of the lives of saints and heroes, such as 
Socrates, Buddha, Jesus, Nanalc, Hri-ehuitanya. This, too, 
will expedite moral progress. 

(v) Influence of good company. “Example is better 
than precept/’ says the proverb. Wo may improve our 
character by keeping good company and by associating our- 
selves with men of saintly character that may happen to live 
in our own times. 

It may be stated in bids connection that the m -nil 
progress of individuals is greatly influenced by social 
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environment. The nmml atmosphere of a community 
In r (,ht*rn ui‘ retards the moral progress of individuals. 
Sot'ioiy may mihienon tlio moral development of individuals 
either i ntfii I ionally hy means of instruction, or xuiinten- 
f Sotift.IIv through example. ( Bee Chapter XX, p. 242; 
a Iso ( 'll. X X 1 1 1, p. 259. ) 

Jlcforo concluding this section we may briefly trace the 
" course of moral development in the life of an individual. As 
is well known, in infancy or babyhood moral consciousness 
remains dormant. The latent moral nature of an individual 
gradually unfolds itself with the accumulation of experience. 
In the first stage, of his moral life, he begins to distinguish 
between moral ami non-moral acts, and to judge concrete 
acts us right or wrong without being clearly conscious of 
general ruins or laws. In this stage, owing to the weakness 
iof his reflective power, the individual is influenced more 
by the opinions of others than by personal insight and 
ivlletdiun. I n the second stage, of his moral life, with the 
devidopiiwni, of his reflective power, ho, becomes conscious 
of rules an justifying moral nets, though even then he is not 
quite, able to distinguish between positive laws and moral 
laws. M'lm moral criterion in accordance with which he 
regulates his conduct more, or less spontaneously is usually 
supplied bv the laws, manners and customs of the society 
to which he. belongs. He also begins to see that the inner 
Hide of an act is tin; real seat of moral quality. Later on, 
vviih a further development in his reflective power, his 
individuality begins to assert itself. He .now begins to 
rt ‘ licet upon’ and criticise the laws and customs. He begins 
|o inquire "why certain habits are to be followed, what 
jwliw a thing good or bad. Conscience is thus substituted 
for cvxtovi : jtrwciph'x take the place of external Titles- 
Thun the individual becomes conscious of his moral freedom 
ar .i .i: M i.i, 4 mii H lu)H clearly between moral law and external 
u l v secs t rat tl c nner ntent on and not 
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Use. externa! eomu'.qm’nr.o of an art, in the mil sent of mornl 
quality, lie further understands that lu* is organically 
re la tod to society. If in in this Wt(V Hint the moral eimsoioufs 
UOHh of U Hi individual in developed ; and a developed 
moral consciousness in implied in moral progress, 

S 4- Moral progress in society and the human race. 

■When wo carefully observe the moral progress of any 
society, wo find that the movement is invariably from * 
‘customary morality’ to ‘relleetivn morality'. This implies 
that, in a progressive society, the mornl mdoptmdoueo of 
the individual and Ids rigid of private judgment am 
recognised and there, is a movement from the external to 
Urn interim! view of morality. Further, wo e«» twee a 
subordination of tho sterner virtues In the. gentler ones and 
a widening of tho scope of virtues. ( Hoe Section 2 of 
this chapter ). * 

Jn dealing with moral progress in society, wo must not 
omit to mention that individual progress and serial progress 
are correlative. If society moulds the mental life of tho 
individual, the individual in his turn reacts on society. It 
has been said before that the moral progress of individuals 
is affected by nodal inllumuxu and it may be pointed out 
hero that moral progress of n society is determined by the 
moral insight and culture of its individual momhers. ( Hoc 
Ch. XX.) If should also be stated in this connection 
that, with, tho moral progress of a society, certain social 
institutions are developed, which may be called moral 
institutions. ( Bee Chapter XXI ), 

An interesting question arises in this connection ; Are 
we justified in speaking of man’s real progress in morality 'l 
Ifven many thoughtful writers condemn tho present ago in 
spite of all its civilisation. They point out to us the 
dreadfulness of the sins of modern times, of which the 
primitive races had no idea. They draw our attention to 
the facte that n these days the uctiv t cs of rt on are for 
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Ui« nuwl part, “eonfinod to the sensual and material, to 
#iiin, pioanuru and show,” and that the spirit of contention 
in very ulron#. They rogroi, that, in this so-called ‘enlightened 
ayo’, little or no alum lion is paid to the cultivation ol' the 
inner nature of man, and that men are generally disposed 
to value more the engines' of war than the maxims of 
peace. Many of these writers extol the simple and innocent 
manners and customs of the men of by-gone ages. 
KouNseau and his followers speak of the original and ideal 
“state of nature,” a return to which, according to them, 
is the only means of moral reclamation. Writers like 
Tolstoi, rihanningK and (larlylef strongly condemn the vices 
and corruptions of modem times. 


* Charming olisorvaa, “The vast activity of this age of which I have 
spoken is boo much aoiifiruid to the sensual and material, to gain and 
* pliwuirn and show. Could this activity he swayed and purified by a 
noble aim, not a single com Fort of life would be retrenched, whilst its 
ijiviiUtiy uu<l grime and interest would !>« unspeakably increased. There 
is mmtht'r dark fnntims of this age. 3,t is the spirit of collision, 
eonLmtion, disc.cn), which breaks forth in religion, in politics, in 
lmnhu'KH, in private affairs : u result and necessary issue of the 
ftclfiuhuHHM which promotes the endless activity of life. The mighty 
tnri'Mi, which arc this moment acting in society, are not and cannot 
b« in harmony, for they arc not governed by Love. They jar ; they 
are discordant. Life now has little music in it. It is not only on the 
iieltl of battle that men fight. They fight on the Exchange. Business 
in war, a eonilict. of skill, management, and too often fraud ; to snatch 
tint prny from our neighbour is the end of all this stir. Religion is 
war-, Christians, forsaking their one Lord, gather under various 
standards, to gain victory for their sects. Politics arc war, breaking 
the whole people iulu fierce and unscrupulous parties, which forget their 
country in cimlliotB for office and power. The age needs nothing more 
than peaces 1 makore, men of serene, commanding virtue, to preach iu 
life and word the gospel of human brotherhood, to allay the fires of 
jealousy and bate”. ( Works, T, pp. 502-503. } 

.]. (forlyln remarks, “Undue cultivation of the outward, though less 
ircrntnb&fcBly prejud ; ejul. and even for the time productive of many 
palpab e Umffits nut iu the bug ru by destroy ag moral force which 
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If, can not- he dented that the prchcttl, :t with all ifh 
c.iviliaafion, linn innunu-rnMc defects mid drawhmdm, M, him, 
lltivycsvci', il.H o\vt\ | hvii I in r cxcclli'fii'i-rs which idtmiid not he 
ovuHmikcd. A study nf I, hi* h nitrify of imiukind omi.hU's mm |,o 
riCU liluUi, ou tln s . w hole, Home pniu'mci in nionililv linn luvn 
made. When we com-uder flmViHlus of duty ami the idcniis 
ui“ virtue that, have, jj;ru\vn up the <*i vilintul meet* ■ the 

higher omtceptiions of conduct. Ihaii prevail iimuii" them — 
we cannot but, admit, tlmt there has been ssnuio real progrowc * 
The principal nigim of moral progrean, a/,:., (lie frumdl-iun 
from an external to ;m interna I view of mornlily, the muIh 
ordination of the elorner virtnoK to the pen! lor one*, and 
the widening of the upbore of wrtiU'u, aro diwmvered 
in modern f linen, The. intellectual oullnro and geiieml 
enlightenment of t,h(> age fond to widen the mental and 
moral hori/.on. No one can deny iliaf, in the present 
ago, iho views of men have generally heeimm more * 

I iho ml and catholic, Iheir aerial regulation and dtidrihu- 
lion of justice nmro Inmmnr and equitable, and their 
public daunt, ion more, nfrief and Hyrteniatir, All modern 


is Uui jairmtli of all utlicv furisi'M, prove nut. lesi-: <>e rt.:t inly nin! perhxpii 
still more hopflmily, purnieinun. Thin, we lute it, in the grand 
oliHTooUiriMtio of tier age. l*y our altill in nifi'limumu U 1m, a rnine to pans 
that in tJui niannigomml of external things wn excel ail other ages 
while in whatever rvHpecU the pure morn, I natinv, in Uni true dignity of 
soul aniL ttbarnotor, wo are perhaps inferior to least ei\ilb.e<i agm". 
( Essays, It. p. m. ) 

It el erring to this question I'rof, Maekensie. observes. “If 'mew 
occasions bring new duties,’ they also living nmv ujiportimilins fur vies. 
Looking, for instance, at llui commercial morality of Uu: prc.-ieul time, 
and. comparing it with tlm practices of more primitive peoples, we have 
often n, difficulty in dfitcmiiuzna, whether, in the mot oj the in attar, wo 
have advanced or receded. If In some rrapeats our notions nuem movfl 
trustworthy and based on broader and moro ronBotmblo principles, hi 
other respects we have gl-OWn nmro so I Ash and dishonest than men over 
were boforo M&nua of h tin a p 411 
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civilised socudwH fid ly m:ogu iso tbc moral independence oi 
tin. 1 individual and his righ L of private judgment. ThoyfulJy 
recognise that “humanity in the person of every one is to be 
treated always an an end, never merely as a means." 

1 I, is true that they are often far from acting upon it, “but 
in their conscience they recognise the principle as it was not 
recognised in the ancient world.’'* The indications of the 
growth of a universal human brotherhood are no doubt faint 
even now, yet it must be admitted that the abolition of 
slavery, the ardent desire to improve the condition of the 
‘depressed classes,’ the growth of International sympathy, 
industrial co-operation — all those tend to prove that men are ! 
being united more firmly than ever before- “If in the sphere 
of polities or commerce, industry or war, new instruments 
and on nines have boon invented for fraud and destruction, 

“ /i 

yet, oven in these spheres, improved moral ideas have intro- 
duced restraints and refinements not conceived before.” 
Homo writers are fond of speaking of a ‘primitive state of 
in iioocnee,’ Hut this si, ate of innocence, even if it be believed 
to have historically existed, is not an ideal, state for man. 
The so-called state of innocence in which no consciousness 
of guilt, exists, is really the state of lower animals. Indeed, 
the very consciousness that our sins are dreadful shows 
that our moral ideal lias become very high. 

We conclude, then, that, in spite of all its defects, the 
presold, ago is not without its merits, and that there has 
boon sumo prog cobs in morality. 


T prof. Prolegomena to Ethics, p 288. Cf. D ! Arcy : “Now 

It, urmuK n mere commonplace to talk of tlm human family or the 
bmUu-rluiinl o !' mankind or the universal fatherhood of God, or to speak 
f * p tT n or m ft(,e p 'op’es or unbelmven an of persona pcBaeraed of 
r fc t ft y we 1 DU rf 1 W th o own Vet these commonp new arc 
, ^ „ „ nn 4 '• tin n nr pnnv n nn Vh n tip b 
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It him been ivmut'kod by a distinguished wrilor'' tl m-b "moral 
progress is, in Htim n.ml mthstuinso, i.Im progressive' diHOOvt'ry of 
LVig individual." Tin* sUitonH'nt involves an important ott'incut of 
truth. Moral progress involves tho gradual recognition of tin* 
moral mdepcmdoiu*! of I, bo individual and the dutonuimitinn of 
bis time place in society. “The trend of moral progress lum been 
hi the direction of true Individualism : it, Inm meant the gradual 
discovery of the place of the individual in the body politic." 

The idea of individual moral independence and responsibility 
lmn not l)onn iitlained all at once. History tolls mi that- it in 
the product of many centuries of mural development. Sir Henry 
Maine in his well-known treatise on Ancient Law him observed 
that “the movement of progressive societies has hitherto been a, 
movement from status to contract." “The individual is ukuidily 
substituted for the family an the unit of which civil laws take 
account." This implies that, in primitive societies, the rights of 
the individual arc not at all recognised. Law does not take 
account of him, The life of the individual is identified with that 
of the family, group or tribe. It is only gradually that the in- 
dividual ban boon roengumod an a separate and responsible 
agent and made tho subject ut legal rights and nhligatimm. 1’n 
the recognition of the individual's power of contract, wo find, 
the first clear recognition of the individual as a separate and 
•responsible agent. Now, in moral progress we find something of 
the kind. The ethical unit of earlier times is the tad ho, group or 
family ; that of later times, tho individual. The moral life of 
the individual is originally identified with that of society, “ft is 
long before the individual emerges from tlm tribe and the 
family, from tho state and the class, in tho completeness and 
independence of his moral being. And even when tlm individual 
has differentiated himself from fcha larger social whole, it L 
ifemg before he comes to n true understanding of himself and of 

♦ Prof James Beth LtkiosI Ptmo p p, 823 
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his relation to society.” Thus it is after many centuries of moral 
dcwolopmcnt, that the individual has come to be recognised as 
an independent moral being having free, private choice. It 
should be noted in this connection that morality is at first 
‘customary.’ The individual is guided by the accepted man- 
ners and customs of the society to which he belongs without 
criticising them. Later on, morality becomes ‘reflective.’ The 
individual becomes conscious of his right of private judgment 
and of his true relation to society. The validity of the accepted 
manners and customs is questioned, and the real basis of moral 
judgment is investigated-* 


>n In explaining the growth of moral judgment, Mr. Clifford points 
out that the savage has wlmt may be called ‘a tribal self.’ He looks 
upon himself only as a member of his tribe. Of himself as an independ- 
ent indi vidual, or of others as independent individuals, he has as yet 
formed no clear conception. The individual almost instinctively 
follows those lines of conduct that promote the welfare of the tribe, 
and avoids those that harm it. ( See Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics, 
Chapter V. ) 



